THE  HEROIC  AGE. 


He  speaks  not  well  who  doth  his  time  deplore, 
Naming  it  new  and  little  and  obscure, 

Ignoble  and  unfit  for  lofty  deeds. 

All  times  were  modern  in  the  time  of  them. 

And  this  no  more  than  others.  Do  thy  part 
Here  in  the  living  day,  as  did  the  great 
Who  made  old  days  immortal!  So  shall  men, 

Gazing  back  to  this  far-looming  hour. 

Say:  “Then  the  time  when  men  were  truly  men; 
Though  wars  grew  less,  their  spirits  met  the  test 
Of  new  conditions;  conquering  civic  wrong; 

Saving  the  State  anew  by  virtuous  lives; 

Guarding  the  country’s  honor  as  their  own. 

And  their  own  as  their  country’s  and  their  sons’; 
Defying  leagued  fraud  with  single  truth; 

Not  fearing  loss;  and  daring  to  be  pure. 

When  error  through  the  land  raged  like  a  pest. 

They  calmed  the  madness  caught  from  mind  to  mind 
By  wisdom  drawn  from  eld,  and  counsel  sane; 

And  as  the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  world 
Gave  Death  for  man,  so  nobly  gave  they  Life; 

Those  the  great  days,  and  that  the  heroic  age.” 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’t. 


Jannary  1,  1898. 

ASSETS. 


By  Konde  ivnd  Mnrtgatcea  (secnred  by  proper¬ 
ties  nearly  double  In  value) .  $372,017  Ki 

Ey  City  and  other  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  480,418  76 

By  Loans  on  Call .  5,000  00 

By  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  601,575  00 

By  Cash  in  Trust  Co.,  Banks  and  Office .  87.258  80 

By  T»ans  on  Company's  own  Policies .  161,844  20 

By  Interest  Accrued  but  not  due .  11,583  82 

By  Deferred  and  Unpaid  Premiums,  less 

actual  full  cc^t  of  collecting .  31  035  88 

By  Agents’  Balances .  2,606  56 


LIABILITIES. 


tl.712,432  63 


Reserve  (by  new  standard  of  N.  Y.) . $1,.'>42,732  00 

Ileath  Losses,  none . . . 

Various  Actuarial  Obligations,  Liabilities  on 
I.apsed  Policies,  Premiums  paid  In  ad¬ 
vance,  etc .  1L74.5 17 

Surplus  by  new  standard  (4  per  cent.) .  157,665  76 


Hartford,  roaa..  Jaaaary  1, 1808. 

Paid-up  Capital,  -  $1,000,000.00 

Assets,  -  .  -  -  -  022,868,904.16 

Uabllities,  ------  19.146.350.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  -  -  3, 722.635. 12 

Surplus  to  Stockholders,  -  -  _  2,722,635.12 

STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 

Life  Department. 

Life  Insurance  in  force.  -  -  -  -  891,882,210.00 

New  Lite  Insurance  written  In  1897,  -  14,507,249.00 

Inturanet  intifd  under  the  Annuity  PUin  is  mtfrrd 
at  the  commuted  value  thereof,  at  required  bylaw. 
Returned  to  Policy  holders  In  1867.  -  #1,235,585.39 

Retamed  to  Policy-holders  since  1864.  -  -  1.3,1.50,350.57 


ACCIDENT  Department. 
Number  Accident  Claims  paid  in  1897, 

Whole  Number  Accident.  Claims  paid, 
Ketnmed  to  Potlcy-holdent  In  1897. 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864, 


1.5,611 

307,990 

81,381,906.81 

21,210,095.96 


Retnrned  to  Po'tcy-bolders  In  1897,  -  -  82,617.492.20 

Returned  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  -  34,360,626. 53 


OEORUE  ELLIS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  EL  MORRIS,  Ass 't  Secretary. 

EDWARD  V.  PREnTON,  bnp’t  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  LE^WIS,  M.D.,  Metllcal  Director  and  Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER  C.  DUNHAM,  Counsel. 


$1,712,482  93 

1.  THE  STATEMENT  SHOWS  AN  INCBEA8E  IN 

ASSETS,  ALSO  AN  INCREASE  IN  SCBPLCS. 

2.  NO  LIABILITY  OUTSTANDINO  FOB  DBATH 

LOSSES  OB  BNOOWMBMT  CLAIMS. 
Certificate  of  the  Auditing  and  Finance  Commit¬ 
tees  Attached  to  the  Annnal  BeporL 

We.  the  underaigned  members  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Company,  hereby 
certify  that  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  this  day,  we 
examined  the  deeds  of  the  properties  owned  by  the  said 
Company,  in  fee,  the  bonds  owned  and  secured  by  mort¬ 
gages  of  real  estate,  the  city  and  other  bonds,  and  the 
certificates  of  deposit  with  banks,  submitted  by  the 
President,  and  we  find  them  as  stated  in  detail  in 
schedules  A,  B.  C  and  D. 

E'ELIX  CAMPBELL.  WM.  H.  WALLACE. 

D.  BIRDS  ALL,  DAVID  A,  BOODY, 

H.  J.  LAMARCHE. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  have 
been  preeent  srith  the  Auditing  Conamittee  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  concur  in  the  above  certificate. 

FELIX  CAMPBELL,  ALONZO  SLOTE, 

WM.  H.  WALLACE. 

OFFICERS: 

B.M.  M.  COLK,  Preeident. 

FKhlX  CAMPBBLh,  Vive- P ret ident. 
ti  EORti  K  F.  HAJtliET,  Secretary. 

Wi I.LIA  M  H.  FORD,  Cowntel  and 

Aetietant  Secretary. 

OFFICES : 

Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  Cb.’s  Building, 

LIHERTT  ASn  NASSAV  STREETS, 
-VFir  YORK. 

TO  SPECULATORS  AND  INVESTORS  ! ! 


Derickson  dt  Coffin 

Members  of  the  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 

Bankers  and  Brokers 
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New  Y'ork  Ollce,  Bank  of  Commerre  Building,  Nassau 
and  Cedar  Streets. 

W.  T.  MOOK,  Cashier.  E.  W.  DeLEON,  Mgr.  Liability  Dep'L 

United  States  Trust  Company, 

48  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AED  BUKFLUB,  f 

81 1,800,000. 


Thla  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  Gnardlan,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DBPOSIT8, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  srithdrasm  aftei 
five  days*  notice,  and  irill  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  srlth  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals  trll) 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stfwabt,  Free.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Vice-Prsi. 

Jambs  S.  Clark,  Second  Vtec-Pree. 

Hbrbt  L.  Thorrbll,  Secretary. 

Louis  6.  Hampton,  AeMetant  Secretary 


TBUSTBB8. 


Samubl  Sloar, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

Irbr  Habsbr  Rhoadib, 
Arbor  Phrlps  Storrs, 
'OHM  CROBRT  BROWR, 
Coward  Cooprr, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttiro, 
0HARLR8  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookrprllrr, 
Alrxardrr  E.  Orr, 
WiLUAM  H.  MAOT,  JRm 


Wm.  D.  Sloarb, 
Gustav  H.  Sobwar, 
Frank  Ltmam, 
Grorok  F.  Virtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Abtor, 
Jamrs  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Pbrlpb, 
Danikl  Lord, 

John  S.  Krhnrdt, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Lewis  Cass  Lkdtard. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
nvestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  snd  Sold  on  Commission. 


No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  TVall  St. 


EstAbllshed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


Execute  orders  to  bay  or  sell  Stocks  in  large  or  small 
lots  on  3  to  5  <  margin.  Daily  Market  I.ietter,  invaluable 
to  tradera  mailed  free  upon  application.  Deposits  re¬ 
ceived  subject  to  check.  Correipondence  solicited. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Brown  Bros,  tc  Co. 

PHILS.,  NSW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  4  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTRD  BT  PRIVATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  firstclase  Invest-  TnWACtppiAPl'i 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XU  T  VOblllCllI 
receive  Bcooonts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corporatlona  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  m  U/wsunld-lAg 
favorable  terma  and  make  collection  a7CR./UA  ILXvO, 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  sll  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  of  drafts  draam  In  the  United  States  or  forelgt 
coantrtea  Including  Soaita  Africa. 

Letters 

We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchansteon,  and 
aP  make  cable  transfers  to  all  ports;  also  makt 
Uk  ooUectisos  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
lers’  Credlta  available  In  all  parte  of  the  world 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Oo.,  London. 


NORTGAQES 


’"iweiiK  BcsraeawTYSOMmsr 

^woRnia.ioNES 

Chsmler  of  Commerce,  Ohioago, 

Ecae  Office,  lows  Falls, 
ItOOM  808  TKEMONT  B’LUO.  BOSTON 


WESTERN 

MORTBAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  Street,  Boeton,  Maes. 


8% 


0/ 

Write  for  dHsils.  Bobt  £.  Stnukora  ft  Co.. 
Equitsbk  BoUdinc*  Boilon,  Msw. 


Millions  of  Copies 

of  the  HOLY  BIBLE  are  sold  every  year. 


THE  POLYCHROME  BIBLE 

ts  not  designed  to  supersede  the  author¬ 
ized  version,  but  to  explain  it.  ::  :: 

It  is  a  new  trauslation  into  modern  literary 
English,  with  notes  of  great  value,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  and  with  other  peculiar 
features.  Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
24-page  illustrated  prospectus,  giving  most 
interesting  comparisons  of  the  old  and  new 
translations  of  the  Bible,  specimen  pages  of 
illustrations  and  notes,  and  examples  of  the 
color  printing  and  an  explanation  of  its 
purpose. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

Publishers  of  tbe  Polychrome  Bible, 
149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

APPLETONS’ 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 


FEBRUARY,  1898. 


The  United  States  Forest  Reserve.  CHARLES  D.  Waloot, 
Director  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Giving  the  history  of  the  movement  In  favor  of  forest  re¬ 
serves,  Allowing  their  great  importance  from  a  commercial  as 
well  as  a-athetic  standpoint,  and  describing  the  reserves  at 
present  existing. 

Scientific  Progrt'ss  in  the  Closing  Centnry.  Pn>f.  Lrn- 
WKi  HI'chneu. 

A  brief  liistorical  sketch  of  the  most  fertile  pericsl  in  the 
world’s  history  fnmi  a  scientlHc  standpoint. 

What  Is  I’roperty?  (Principles  of  Ta.xation,  XV.)  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells. 

Showing  the  loose  notions  that  prevail  regarding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “pnuierty,”  and  the  vicious  results  whlcli  this  ignorance 
has  brouglit  almut,  through  taxation. 

The  Primary  Social  Settlement.  Kate  Kingsley  Idk. 

A  discussion  of  the  “Home  End  of  the  Social  Problem— the 
Family,"  incluiling  a  brief  historical  sketch,  showing  the  pliu'e 
it  lias  occupied  in  various  stages  of  liuman  progress. 

School  Gardens.  Henkv  Lincoln  Clapp. 

Shows  the  happy  results  which  have  followed  their  intro- 
iluction  in  the  common  schools  of  many  Kuroiwan  cities ;  points 
out  their  various  lulvantages,  and  describes  one  whlcli  was 
started  in  Boston  several  years  ago. 

Evolutionary  Kthlca.  Hbrhekt  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  reply  to  Huxley’s  famous  Romanes  Lecture, 
of  which  this  is  the  first  authorized  American  publication. 

Other  articles  :  The  Evolution  of  the  Mind ;  Modern  Social 
Problems  iRaclal  Geography,  XIIl);  Feet  and  Hands,  II; 
Education  in  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  and  Sketch  (with  Portrait) 
of  Charles  D.  Walcott. 

Editor's  Table;  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of  Science; 
Notes. 


so  eentt  a  number;  $.T.OO  a  year. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY, 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  BUNNELL  A  ENO  INVEST.  CO. 

N...,  Eastern  cstd  at  in  first  mort.ages(at 

Never  defeulted  g  p^,.  (.e„t  _  ,.»,„i,ie  semi-sunnally,  prlnclnal 
a  payment.  gnj  i,it«  rest  in  golc )  on  a  ell  cultivated  farms 

WILUAM  S.  ENO,  President  (  , 

(Home  Office^  Bullitt  Buildire,  \ 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  lit  Vic^-Rreit.  I  «  ^ 

140  Nmsu  Srreet.  \  York 

Mitt.  H.  EMii,  2d  Vice-Preit.  and  Secy. 

I.  N.  Bunnell,  Treat. 

Charles  S.  Hutc^inton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot,  SO  ^  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  tbe  eame 
block  as  FIlfcT  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  W^k 
diiwonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

BuSfeffiirSfsTiii&’S'’  .r  lb. 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  ^  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  bu^ng  thli 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 


Snrcbaae  thie  valuable  property;  $10,6o5 can  nSmalaTfor 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  hanker  In  Duluth  can  be 
written  aa  to  tbe  character  of  this  inveetment. 

For  full  partlcnlara,  addreoe 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 
RotMia  612,  613,  614  Torrey  BulldinK,  DULUTH,  niN.N, 
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Czar. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  most  cheer ing  news  that  we  havo  had  from 
England  in  many  a  long  day,  is  that  of  the 
termination  of  the  strike,  that  has  for  nine 
months  paralyzed  one  of  the  moat  important 
industries  of  the  country.  The  Trades’  Unions 
have  become  very  powerful  bodies  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  in  the  New,  until  they  began 
to  believe  that  they  were  mastera  of  the  aitua- 
tion.  One  of  the  strongest  of  these  combinations 
of  labor  was  that  of  the  engineers,  which  in¬ 
cluded  many  thousands  of  skilled  workmen,  who 
quite  naturally  thought  that,  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  not  go  on  without  them,  they  could 
dictate  both  how  many  hours  in  the  week  they 
should  work,  and  the  wages  they  should  receive. 
So  far  as  we  understand  it,  the  differences  were 
not  so  great  but  that  they  might  have  been 
reconciled  by  a  little  concession  on  both  sides. 
But  unfortunately  the  engineers  felt  too  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  strength.  At  first  they  had  the 
advantage,  and  carried  their  heads  very  high. 
But  on  the  other  side  the  employers,  if  they 
could  not  carry  on  their  mills  without  the  engi¬ 
neers,  on  the  other  hand  could  stop  all  work  1 
Of  course,  that  involved  great  lose,  but  when 
men  are  put  upon  doing  their  utmost,  they  can 
bear  great  losses.  So  the  mill  owners  put  out 
the  furnaces  and  shut  the  doors  and  went  off  for 
the  summer  to  Switzerland  or  wherever  they 
pleased,  while  the  engineers  were  left  in  idle¬ 
ness,  and  the  money  they  had  accumulated  for 
a  pinch  like  this  was  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
till  at  last  it  became  a  question  of  surrender  or 
starvation !  Then,  of  course,  the  strike  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  thousands  of  engineers 
exhausted  by  the  long  struggle,  and  by  the 
unspeakable  sufferings  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  to  go  back,  sour  and  sullen  perhaps, 
but  still  they  must  go  or  perish.  ’ 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  such  s  state  of  things  ? 
Must  this  tragedy  be  repeated  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  America  also,  for  we  have  had  many 
such  struggles  between  labor  and  capital.  Can¬ 
not  some  of  our  wise  legislators  devise  a  law  by 
which,  in  such  confiicts,  the  questions  between 
the  two  parties  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  by  which  the  difference  may  be  set¬ 
tled  without  having  masters  and  employes  face 
to  face  as  enemies,  animated  by  a  deadly  hatred  ? 
All  praise  to  the  man  who  shall  find  the  way  of 
reconciling  labor  and  capital,  so  that  all  con- 
cerned^may  work  for  the  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  both. 

Every  morning  we  get  news  from  Russia,  and 
are  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  the  reports  which 
one  day  are  all  for  peace,  and  the  next  all  for 
war,  a  diversity  of  statements  which  the  general 
reader  naturally  ascribes  to  the  sensational  re¬ 
porters,  who  must  needs  have  something  start¬ 
ling  for  every  morning,  and  many  a  reader 
throws  down  his  favorite  journal  with  the  single 
comment:  “What  whoppers  these  fellows  do 
tell  But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  reporters, 


who  are  a  hard  worked  fraternity,  and  do  the 
best  they  can  to  keep  us  alive  with  novelties 
from  day  to  day.  Does  it  never  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  the  differing  and  even  contradictory 
reports  that  appear  and  disappear,  may  not  be 
due  wholly  to  the  imagination  of  the  reporters, 
but  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  men  whom 
they  report  ? 

For  example,  if  it  should  be  reported  one  day 
that  the  Czar  was  preparing  for  war,  and  the 
next  day  that  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  on 
peace,  it  would  not  follow  that  either  was  an 
intentional  falsehood.  Both  might  be  true. 
May  not  a  sovereign  change  his  mind  in 
twenty-four  hours  ?  That  is  the  privilege  of  all 
of  us,  and  surely  he  might  be  as  free  as  we  are. 
May  not  this  be  the  real  explanation  of  the 
different  reports  which  startle  Europeas  to  what 
'Russia  is  going,  or  not  going,  to  do  ?  The 
Czar  is  described  by  an  English  correspondent 
of  The  Times  of  this  city  as  “an  honorable,  seri¬ 
ous,  and  extremely  sensitive  little  gentleman, 
but  with  hardly  enough  force  of  character  or 
executive  talent  to  govern  an  orchestra.  Every¬ 
body  who  gets  at  him  pulls  him  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  and  as  among  his  immediate  relatives 
there  are  four  or  five  divergent  and  even  hostile 
foreign  policies  devotedly  espoused,  his  assent 
from  time  to  time  is  secured  for  movements  per- 
plexingly  contradictory  to  one  another.”  All 
agree  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  very  kind-hearted, 
and  wishes  to  do— and  really  means  to  do — 
the  right  thing  in  his  relations  with  other 
countries,  but  who  is  almost  literally  “torn 
in  pieces”  by  the  warring  factions  that 
surround  him.  To  be  “all  things  to  all 
men,”  may  be  in  some  cases  an  excellent 
quality,  as  when  Paul  was  “all  things  to  all 
men,  if  he  might  by  all  means  save  some.” 
But  it  is  not  quite  the  same  with  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people !  It 
would  take  a  very  strong  man  to  resist  all  these 
influences,  while  the  Czar  is  a  very  weak  one, 
and  has  two  or  three  -or  half  a  dozen-  -different 
attitudes  according  to  the  company  he  keeps. 

For  example,  it  may  be  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  when  London  is  deserted,  that  is,  there  are 
only  three  millions  or  so  left  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances!  Parliament  has  adjourned,  and  all  the 
grand  people  are  on  the  continent,  in  Switzer¬ 
land  or  on  the  Rhine,  while  a  few  may  perchance 
make  a  voyage  to  America.  The  Queen  is  at 
her  summer  retreat  in  the  Highlands.  And  now 
the  Czar  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  and  he  leaves  St.  Petersburg  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  sails  out  of  the  Baltic  into 
the  North  Sea,  and  crosses  to  Scotland,  and 
spends  a  week  or  two  with  the  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  and  goes  out  deer  stalking  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  What  a  delightful  visitor 
he  is,  so  quiet  and  so  modest,  so  respectful  to 
the  Queen,  and  so  truly  affectionate  to  his  Eng¬ 
lish  relational  Nor  is  there  in  all  this  a  bit  of 
hypocrisy,  of  false  pretences,  but  the  simple  and 
natural  out-going  of  the  really  kind  heart  of  the 
man.  What  more  could  any  country  desire  than 
to  have  such  a  ruler  f 
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la  retaraiag  to  the  coatiaeat  he  croeeee  the 
chaanel  to  France,  and  makee  hie  entry  into 
Paris  amid  enormous  crowds  cheering  him 
with  such  huzzas  as  only  the  French  can  give. 
Who  could  resist  the  cheers  of  two  millions  of 
people  wild  with  enthusiasm  ?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  Czar  should  not  feel  that  here  he 
had  found  his  truest  friends.  The  same  demon¬ 
strations  might  be  repeated,  if  he  would  permit 
it,  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  not  to  say  even  in 
Constantinople ! 

Does  it  not  follow  that  a  sovereign,  surrounded 
by  so  many  influences  pulling  this  way  and  that, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  follow  any  fixed 
policy  ?  If  he  had  the  stern  temper  of  Peter 
the  Great,  he  would  know  his  own  mind,  and 
carry  out  his  will  in  defiance  of  all  opposers, 
even  if  he  had  to  thin  the  ranks  of  his  enemies 
by  frequent  assassinations  1  That  he  will  never 
do.  But  meanwhile  the  country  may  be  left 
to  drift  into  complications,  simply  from  the  want 
of  strength  in  the  band  at  the  helm.  It  is  in 
view  of  this  that  many  of  the  keenest  observers 
of  continental  politics  have  the  gravest  appre¬ 
hensions,  feeling  that  the  real  danger  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  war  lies,  not  in  any  plots  for  that  end,  but 
simply  in  the  weakness  of  the  Czar ! 

The  English  are  again  victorious  in  India, 
and  the  revolting  tribes  are  driven  back  into 
the  mountains.  Such  is  the  report  that  we  have 
been  having  again  and  again.  But  somehow 
these  beaten  tribesmen  have  an  ugly  way  of 
reappearing  after  each  defeat,  and  even  when 
they  were  annihilated,  coming  to  life  again; 
The  fact  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  English 
rulers,  that  the  conditions  between  them  and 
their  Indian  subjects  are  changed  since  the  days 
of  the  mutiny.  Then  they  were  fighting  on  the 
plains  of  India,  and  could  come  right  up  to  the 
walls  of  Lucknow,  and  take  it  by  storm. 

But  when  the  English  possessions  were  car¬ 
ried  farther  and  farther,  from  the  plains  into  the 
mountains,  then  the  tribesmen  bad  an  advantage 
of  position,  as  they  could  hold  the  passes,  and, 
hiding  behind  the  rocks,  could  fire  upon  the 
troops  that  were  massed  in  the  plain  below. 

Still  further  the  English  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  weapons 
that  they  once  bad.  In  the  old  days  an  Alfridi 
felt  that  he  was  armed  for  battle  if  be  bad  a 
flint  lock  musket.  But  now  they  have  repeating 
rifles,  and  as  they  are  good  marksmen,  they  can 
put  on  a  bold  front,  and  fling  defiance  in  the 
face  of  their  enemies.  All  this  creates  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  anxiety,  not  only  in  India 
but  in  England.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  still  triumph,  but  the  difficulties  and 
the  dangers  are  greatly  multiplied. 

Spain  is  the  country  of  romance.  It  has  had 
a  great  part  in  history.  It  sent  Columbus  to 
discover  the  New  World.  It  has  been  also  a 
great  military  power.  Nor  would  anybody  dis¬ 
pute  the  bravery  of  Spanish  soldiers  to  day  if 
they  are  well  commanded.  But  there  is  in  the 
national  character  a  habit  of  boasting  which 
detracts  from  true  heroism.  Don  Quixote, 
though  his  story  is  but  a  caricature,  telle  a 
good  deal  of  truth  as  to  the  Spanish  braggadocio, 
of  which  we  could  have  no  fitter  illustration 
than  General  Weyler,  who  is  just  now  making 
himself  so  conspicuous  in  Madrid.  So  offensive 
has  he  been  that  the  Government  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  arraign  him  before  the  Supreme  War 
Council  which  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment 
for  two  months,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
understood  that  the  sentence  will  not  be  carried 
out!  And  then  Master  Weyler  will  show  him¬ 
self  in  full  martial  array  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
with  a  proud  and  haughty  mien  as  if  to  say, 
“The  Government  tried  me  indeed,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence,  but  it  did  not  dare  to  punish  ! 
Of  course  he  will  now  parade  in  the  cafes  and  the 
streeta  of  Madrid  as  a  greater  hero  than  ever ! 


Ever  since  General  Blanco  took  command  in 
Cuba,  in  place  of  Weyler,  be  has  adopted  a  new 
policy — not  of  fighting,  but  of  bribing.  But  the 
success  of  the  one  does  not  prove  to  be  any 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  Thinking  money 
all  powerful  he  has  ventured  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  General  Gomez.  Apparently  Gomez 
had  written  first  to  ask  if  there  was  not  some 
way  of  ending  this  horrible  confiict  by  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Cuban  independence?  But  in¬ 
terpreting  it  as  an  advance  to  an  amicable  inter¬ 
course,  General  Blanco  replied  by  a  letter  which 
clearly  intimated  that,  while  Spain  would  not 
lose  her  hold  on  Cuba,  yet  that,  if  General 
Gomez  was  open  to  a  money  consideration,  he 
could  have  almost  any  terms,  and  that  a  Span¬ 
ish  steamer  should  be  placed  at  hie  orders,  by 
which  he  could  be  transported  to  any  foreign 
country  that  he  might  choose  to  enjoy  the  wages 
of  betraying  hie  country.  To  this  Blanco  received 
the  following  answer: 

“I  am  sadly  convinced  now  of  my  mistake  in 
addressing  a  letter  to  you  asking  your  co  opera¬ 
tion  to  re-establish  peace  and  prosperity  to  Cuba 
and  to  Spain.  My  words  were  clear,  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  record  of  my  whole  life. 
They  showed  that  I  was  inclined  to  accept  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  independence  of  Cuba,  in  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  island  and  of  Spain,  but 
never  anything  that  could  taint  my  name  with 
dishonor  or  make  me  appear  as  betraying  the 
noble  cause  of  freedom  to  which  I  have  devoted 
all  my  energies. 

“Instead  of  an  approach  from  you  in  a  fair 
and  honorable  sense,  I  have  received  your  strange 
intimation  of  your  desire  to  meet  me  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  notifying  me  of  th^  follow¬ 
ing  offers : 

“That  you  are  ready  to  place  a  steamer  at  my 
disposal  at  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Cuba  I 
should  deem  to  be  beet  to  transport  me  to  any 
port  outside  of  Cuba  to  which  1  may  desire  to 
go,  and  at  the  same  time,  you  offer  me  all  the 
monetary  resources  I  may  ask  for  the  expenses 
of  my  trip  and  maintenance  of  myself  and  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  foreign  land. 

“I  felt  so  much  astounded  when  I  learned  all 
this,  1  felt  so  ashamed,  more  for  you.  General 
Blanco,  than  for  myself,  that  in  the  first  moments 
1  was  benumbed,  knowing  not  whether  such 
heinous  proposals  could  be  a  reality  or  a  night 
mare. 

“Have  I  reached  my  present  age,  fighting,  as 
I  have  done  for  thirteen  years  in  the  field  for 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  for  thirty  years 
cherishing  that  ideal  as  the  greatest  in  my  life, 
only  that  you  or  any  one  should  believe  that,  at 
the  end  of  my  journey,  I  should  cover  myself 
with  ignominy  by  accepting  the  base  reward  of 
money  from  a  Spanish  Captain-General  for  the 
cowardly  abandonment  of  my  army  ?  Are  you 
sane.  General  Blanco  ?  Do  you  not  remember 
that  blow  of  a  machete  which  the  hand  of  a 
Spanish  assassin  infiicted  at  Punta  Brava,  near 
the  spot  where  Maceo  died,  upon  that  soul  of 
my  soul,  the  young  and  brave  Francisco  Gomez  ? 
Do  you  think  I  can  forgive  that  ?  Have  you 
ever  been  a  father  ? 

“Besides  these  considerations,  which  ought  to 
have  checked  you  in  your  shameful  project, 
there  is  another  that  is  no  less  clear.  I  am  not 
in  a  iKMition,  General  Blanco,  which  requires 
that  I  should  be  looking  for  a  steamer  to  take 
me  from  the  island.  You  had  better  look  for  a 
steamer  yourself,  for  of  the  two  you  need  it  the 
most.  Up  to  the  present  day  I  am  on  the  win¬ 
ner’s  side.  I  represent  a  revolution  that  is 
stronger  than  ever  after  three  years  of  war.  You 
represent  Spain,  weaker  than  ever,  humiliated 
by  the  American  Government,  with  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  before  you  in  which  to  end  this  war. 
There  is  no  pressure  weighing  upon  me  from 
abroad.  The  days  to  come  are  not  full  of  threat- 
enings  for  me,  but  they  are  full  of  hope;  and, 
furthermore,  while  your  cause  has  prejudice  and 
tradition  as  its  only  supports,  the  cause  of  Cuba 
has  the  full  sympathy,  the  world  over,  of  every 
lover  of  justice  and  liberty.” 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  instead  of 
inducing  Gomez  to  go  on  board  a  ship  and  fiee 
the  country.  Governor  Blanco  himself  took  to 
the  sea  on  his  way  back  to  Havana. 


It  is  announced  that  we  are  to  have  a  visit 
from  a  foreign  President,  who  will  be  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  President  Diaz 
of  Mexico,  who  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  make 
a  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  not  merely  to 


wome  to  Washington,  but  to  visit  our  largest 
cities,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago,  returning  by  San  Francisco.  It  is 
said  that  a  train  of  three  magnificent  care, 
ordered  months  ago  from  the  Pullman  Company, 
has  reached  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  another  will 
follow  shortly.  The  Vice  President  will  assume 
the  duties  of  Chief  Executive  during  the  absence 
of  the  President. 

UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  January  26th,  189R, 

Yesterday  was  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Dr 
Benjamin  M.  Palmer,  the  distinguished  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Orleans,  and  it  was  fittingly  celebrated  by  his 
loving  flo-ik.  He  has  been  their  pastor  for  forty- 
two  years  and  has  delivered  to  them  discourses 
that  have  not  been  surpassed  in  intellectual 
power  and  spiritual  unction  in  any  Southern 
pulpit.  Dr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Charleston, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  South  Carolina  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Dr.  Thornwell,  and  im¬ 
bibed  their  views  in  politics  and  in  theology. 
Very  naturally  he  went  -like  hie  friend  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson — into  secession  with  all  hie  might 
and  main.  His  famous  sermon  on  the  Mission 
of  the  South,  fired  the  Southern  heart  during 
the  Civil  War  like  the  peal  of  a  tocsin  ;  and  some 
of  us  circulated  it  up  here  as  a  campaign  docu¬ 
ment  to  fire  the  Northern  heart  also.  Since  the 
war.  Dr.  Palmer  has  frankly  acknowledged  that 
he  quite  mistook  the  Providential  purposes  in 
that  conflict  and  he  has  been  a  loyal  citizen  of 
the  restored  Union. 

Some  of  his  Northern  brethren  may  be  inclined 
to  judge  Dr.  Palmer  rather  severely,  but  if  they 
knew  him  personally  they  would  discover  what 
a  big  warm  heart  throbs  beneath  that  powerful 
brain.  Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Palmer  came  up 
North  for  his  summer  vacation.  Soon  after  he 
arrived  here  he  heard  that  the  yellow-fever  had 
broken  out  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  greatly  in 
need  of  rest,  but  be  hastened  back  to  his  post  of 
duty,  at  the  risk  of  hie  own  life,  in  order  to  be 
among  the  stricken  and  the  suffering  in  his 
parish.  A  man  that  will  do  that  ought  to  have 
full  absolution  from  the  most  radical  Republi¬ 
can  among  us.  By  the  way.  Dr.  Palmer  told  me 
a  piquant  story  when  I  visited  him  and  preached 
for  him  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  said  that  on 
a  certain  Sabbath  he  was  announced  to  preach 
in  a  church  that  was  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  lines,  and  a  battle  was  imminent 
any  day.  The  church  was  well  filled  to  hear  the 
great  Southern  orator.  Soon  after  the  service 
began,  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  which 
caused  some  sensation  among  hie  audience.  He 
commenced  the  “long  prayer,”  and  presently  a 
Federal  shell  exploded  close  beside  the  church. 
The  Doctor  determined  to  go  on  with  hie  prayer 
to  the  finish ;  but  when  he  opened  hie  eyes,  not 
a  soul  was  left  in  the  house  I  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  had  “skeedadled.  ”  Of  late 
years  the  veteran  Doctor’s  eyesight  has  failed, 
and  he  wrote  me  that  he  could  not  recognize  any 
face  in  the  front  pews.  “It  seems  very  queer,” 
he  said,  “to  be  preaching  in  the  dark.”  But 
there  is  plenty  of  light  in  his  sermons. 

About  six  years  ago  I  published  in  these  col¬ 
umns  a  most  hearty  commendation  of  Mies 
Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward’s  beautiful  biography  of 
her  father.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps  of  Andover.  The 
book  was  a  gem  of  chaste  style  and  exquisite 
taste.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  author  of 
that  almost  perfect  production  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  recently  that  “Story  of  Christ,”  which  is 
now  having  such  a  wide  circulation.  The  book 
is  a  bold,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  pre¬ 
sumptuous  attempt  to  construct  out  of  New 
Testament  materials  a  biography  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  her  own  language,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  lively  imagination.  It  is  not 
a  paraphrase;  in  some  respects  it  is  a  parody. 
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What  the  Evangelists  describe  with  a  brief  and 
sublime  simplicity,  she  often  pictures  in  the 
most  highly  wrought  and  melodramatic  rhetoric. 
Some  of  her  descriptions  are  indeed  rhetoric  run 
mad.  For  example,  the  Evangelist  Mark  tells 
us  that  when  our  Saviour  was  on  His  last  jour¬ 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  He  told  His  disciples  that  He 
would  soon  be  condemned  to  death  and  scourged 
and  killed,  and  would  rise  again.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Ward’s  account  of  that  sorrowful  journey : 

“Jericho  on  her  oasis  added  the  breath  of  leaf- 
honey  to  the  perfumes  of  the  balsams.  In  the 
sickening  scents,  the  path  swam  before  the  eyes 
of  Jesus.  His  thoughts  swam,  too.  That  brief 
distraction  vauished  out  of  them.  Jericho,  its 
welcome,  its  hospitality,  the  collector,  and  hie 
moral  emergency,  began  to  dim.  Images  of  un¬ 
speakable  things  which  had  beset  the  imagina¬ 
tion  before  returned.  Outlines  of  terrible  scenes 
began  to  fill  in.  Jesus  walked  giddily,  and  was 
seen  once  or  twice  to  stagger — the  sun  smote 
Hie  head  and  made  a  rim  around  it— what  was 
that?  Thorns?  He  passed  His  hand  over  Hie 
brow  and  then  examined  the  palm  carefully. 
What  color  did  He  see  ?  One  of  the  twelve 
spoke  to  Him.  He  found  it  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer.  He  walkod  on  silently.  His  head  sank 
upon  His  breast.  What  sights  !  What  sensa¬ 
tions  !  Surely  they  would  pass  soon.  He 
quickened  His  steps,  but  it  all  kept  pace  with 
Him 

“At  moments  He  moved  like  a  man  who 
carried  some  strange,  intolerable  burden.  What 
was  that  upon  His  shoulders,  bearing  heavily 
upon  them,  crushing  Him  to  the  ground  ?  Had 
the  light  spring  air  acquired  weight  ?  He  put 
up  Hie  hand  and  biuebed  off  something  unseen. 
It  seemed  to  Him  to  have  a  frightful  shape, 
significant  of  disgrace,  portending  agony. ’’ 

I  have  too  high  a  regard  for  Mrs.  Ward  to 
suppose  that  she  intended  to  be  irreverent  when 
she  indulged  in  this  license  of  imagination;  or 
that  she  intended  to  be  profane  when  she  makes 
Jesus  Christ  to  say  during  his  last  agonies, 
“Father,  I  trusted  Thee,  hut  I  have  failed 
These  words  shock  me  as  almost  impious;  and 
so  do  other  things  in  the  book  that  drag  the  in¬ 
carnate  Son  of  God  down  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar 
humanity. 

This  age  of  ours  is  not  an  over-reverent  one, 
either  in  its  literature  or  its  theology.  There  is 
a  lamentable  disposition  to  take  great  liberties 
with  that  holy  Word  that  God  has  given  to  us. 
Sometimes  this  appears  in  the  form  of  reckless 
and  destructive  criticism  of  the  inspired  Book. 
Sometimes  in  the  flippant  use  of  Bible-texts  in 
sensational  pulpits.  Sometimes  it  appears  in 
attempts  to  popularize  the  sacred  narratives  in 
what  is  little  better  than  a  travesty  of  divine 
truth.  The  sad  and  portentous  fact  is  that  the 
Bible  is  not  read  as  generally  as  it  used  to  be; 
it  is  not  committed  to  memory  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Well -mean 
ing  teachers  often  try  to  put  into  their  own 
clumsy  language  what  is  told  infinitely  better  by 
the  inspired  penmen.  There  is  no  education 
for  any  child  like  the  exact  words  of  God’s 
Book.  Let  us  have  done  with  all  sham-Scrip- 
tures,  and  give  heed  to  the  spirit  of  that  solemn 
warning  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  “Revelation,’’ 
not  to  “add  to,  or  take  from  the  words  of  the 
Book.’’  The  Bible  cannot  be  improved. 

On  Monday  eveninng  I  attended  the  spirited 
anniversary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York.  Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge  is 
now  its  excellent  president.  When  I  joined  it 
forty  four  years  ago,  the  heroic  Howard  Crosby 
was  in  the  chair.  We  met  in  a  hired  room  on 
Broadway.  Now  the  Association  has  the  most 
numerous  and  commodious  buildings  of  any 
association  on  the  globe  !  They  even  surpass 
those  of  the  parent  institution  in  London  !  I 
trust  that  this  noble  organization  will  every¬ 
where  bold  fast  to  its  main  purpose — to  lead 
young  men  to  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  PURIFYING  UIFB. 

1  Jobn,  ill.  3. 

We  would  gee  Thee,  blessed  Lord, 

Thee  as  mirrored  in  Thy  word, 

God  and  man  In  sweet  accord— 

Clear  onr  si^ht  to  see. 

We  would  know  Thee,  holy  One, 

Brother  man,  of  God  the  Son, 

In  Thy  life  our  life  begun— 

Cleanse  onr  hearts  to  know. 

Purify  us.  Lord  we  pray. 

Purer,  purer,  day  by  day. 

Yea,  we  hear  the  Spirit  say— 

“  As  our  Lord  is  pure.” 

Though  we  hunger  here  below. 

Never,  never  can  we  know 
God,  our  R'iend,  while  on  we  go. 

Far  from  God  within. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,” 

They  shall  see  Thee  as  Thou  art. 

We  believe— O  Lord  impart 
Grace  to  sanctify. 

James  H.  Taylor. 


DR.  BARROWS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

It  is  often  said  that  oratory  is  a  lost  art.  No 
one  will  say  this  so  long  as  John  Henry  Bar- 
rows  lives  who  has  heard  him  to-day  in  this  city. 
He  has  spoken  three  times  to  densely  packed 
audiences;  this  morning  and  afternoon  at  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  this  evening  at  the 
New  York  Avenue  Church.  Hie  general  theme 
was  Christianity  in  India ;  but  each  sermon,  or 
address  was  distinct;  and  having  heard  them 
all,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  which  was  the  best. 
Each  seemed  complete  and  perfect.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  has  long  been  known  as  a  scholar,  and  a 
masterful  preacher.  Since  his  organizing  and 
carrying  to  splendid  success  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  mao  of 
unusual  executive  ability.  But  hie  tour  of 
India  as  the  first  lecturer  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  on  the  Haskell  foundation  has 
shown  him  to  be  a  logician  and  philosopher  of 
a  very  high  order.  He  went  not  only  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  to  English-speaking  Hindus,  but  as  an 
observer  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Orient, 
aiming  to  study  them  impartially,  and  to  report 
his  conclusions  frankly.  And  now  he  has  given 
to  our  Foreign  Board  three  months  of  bis  time, 
without  compensation,  even  without  his  trav¬ 
elling  expenses,  to  report  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians  what  he  saw  and  learned,  in  a  journey 
with  unique  opportunities  of  observation. 

Dr.  Barrows’s  style  is  too  well-known  to  need 
minute  description.  It  is  brilliant,  vivid,  and 
every  way  masterly.  His  descriptive  powers  are 
remarkable.  And  his  oratory  has  been  compared 
to  chain  lightning  I  1  have  heard  most  of  the 
great  American  orators  of  the  past  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  have  seldom  been  moved 
and  thrilled  as  to  day.  Whoever  believes  in 
Christian  missions  should  hear  Dr.  Barrows  as 
a  gratification  and  a  re-enforcement  of  bis  faith. 
Whoever  does  not,  should  hear  him  as  a  great 
orator;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  sucb  a  hearer 
that  he  will  probably  be  swept  off  his  feet,  and 
find  himself  cheering  for  missions  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But  any  way,  be  will  leave  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rows’s  lecture  room  a  wiser,  better  man,  elec¬ 
trified  by  as  fine  a  specimen  of  oratory  as  can  be 
beard  in  English  to  day. 

He  goes  hence  to  New  York  to  give  the  Ely 
Lectures  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  to  visit  the  chief  cities  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Whoever  misses^a  chance  to  hear  him 
will  lose  an  inspiring  pleasure,  invaluable  in¬ 
struction,  and  a  grand  spiritual  up  lift. 

Tbl'nis  S.  Hamlin. 

Washington,  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  30, 1SB8. 


Anything  subscribed  to  by  Drs.  Herrick, 
Johnson,  and  E.  C.  Ray,  is  worth  reading  and 
considering.  They  jointly  contribute  some  val¬ 
uable  because  truthful  facte  and  thoughts  under 
the  caption,  “February  for_the  College  Board,’’ 
on  another  page. 


FOUNDER’S  DAY  AT  HAMPTON. 

The  birthday  of  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  was 
celebrated  at  the  Hampton  Institute  on  Sunday, 
the  30th,  as  Founder’s  Day,  several  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  and  other  friends  of  the  School  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  coming  down 
for  the  occasion. 

Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard  de¬ 
livered  the  address  of  the  day,  in  the  School 
church,  at  the  usual  hour  of  service,  and  for 
forty-five  minutes  kept  his  large  audience  of 
over  a  thousand  people.  Northern  and  Southern, 
white,  black  and  red,  spell-bound  as  he  spoke  of 
the  life  of  Hampton’s  founder  and  its  influence 
on  the  world.  The  whole  address  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  School’s  paper,  “The  Southern 
Workman’’  for  March.  We  can  only  make  a 
few  extracts  here : 

“In  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  American 
history  this  great,  busy  growing  place  is  the 
incarnation  of  a  person.  We  remember  how  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of  heaven  saw 
about  him  a  bewildering  confusion  of  wheels, 
and  of  ^wheels  in  the  middle  of  wheels,  and 
within  the  wheels  the  figures  of  living  creatures. 
That  is  the  kind  of  mechanism  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  wait  to-day.  All  about  us  are  the 
wheels  of  hurrying  activity,  yes,  and  other 
wheels  in  the  middle  of  those  wheels,  yet  at  the 
heart  of  it  all  there  is  a  memory,  a  tradition,  a 
hero;  and  when  the  wheels  go,  they  go  by  him ; 
and  when  he  is  lifted  up  to-day  our  wheels  are 
lifted  up,  for  the  spirit  of  the  founder  is  within 
the  wheels.  .  .  .  The  articles  of  the  Hampton 
creed  may  be,  1  suppose,  summed  up  in  three 
words.  It  is  a  School  of  labor  and  of  love  and 
of  life.  Its  religion  is  first  a  Gospel  of  work, 
then  a  Gospel  of  service  and  finally  a  Gospel  of 
consecration.  Its  education  is  first  of  the  will 
to  labor,  then  of  the  heart  to  love  and  then  of 
the  soul  to  live.  Its  salvation  is  first  from  idle¬ 
ness,  then  from  selfishness  and  then  from  life- 
lessness. 

Yonder  he  lies  among  hie  students,  and  what 
a  symbol  of  his  life  is  his  gravel  At  its  head 
is  that  huge  block  of  volcanic  stone  brought 
from  his  island  home;  at  its  foot  that  block  of 
granite  from  the  Berkshire  Hills  where  he  was 
trained;  and  between  the  two,  flowers  I  Was  not 
that  Armstrong  himself?  Volcanic  in  his  tem¬ 
perament,  granite  in  his  character,  and  between 
the  two  many  a  flower  of  imagination  and  child- 
likeness  and  joy ;  a  life  of  self  destructive  energy 
like  the  upheaving  of  a  mountain  of  fire,  a 
steadiness  and  strength  as  of  one  buiided  upon 
rock,  and  between  the  charm  and  grace  of  a 
fragrant  life. 

What  joy  it  would  give  the  founder  to  see  the 
expansion  of  his  work  to-day,  its  wise  direction 
in  bands  which  are  nothing  for  themselves  save 
that  the  work  of  the  founder  shall  be  fulfilled.’’ 


The  Rev.  F.  B  Meyer  of  London  is  expected 
to  hold  a  two  days’  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  Feb¬ 
ruary  I6th  and  I7tb— the  only  meetings  he  will 
hold  in  Greater  New  York  during  his  present 
rapid  tour.  He  will  speak  five  times— viz.  :  on 
Wednesday,  I6tb,  in  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist 
Church,  at  10. .30  A. M.  to  ministers  only;  and 
at  2. .30  and  8  P.M.  to  general  audiences.  On 
Thursday,  the  I7th,  he  will  apeak  in  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  at  2.30  and  8 
P.M.  to  general  audiences.  Admission  will  be 
only  by  free  ticket,  which  may  be  secured  by 
sending  a  stamped  envelope  to  F.  H.  Jacobs, 
237  Cumberland  street,  Brooklyn,  stating  for 
which  meeting  they  are  desired,  and  how  many. 
The  two  churches  are  large,  but  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  crowded. 


The  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  dissolved,  on 
January  25th,  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Frederic  Brace,  D.D,  and  the  church  at  Black¬ 
wood.  Dr.  Brace  has  served  that  people  for 
thirty-two  years  with  much  acceptance. 


L.ll. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  BOARDS 

Although  it  is  etill  winter,  we  have  entered  on 
its  last  month,  and,  looking  forward,  see  that  it 
is  but  little  more  than  three  months  before  the 
deleg&tes  from  our  Presbyteries.  East  and  West 
will  meet  in  another  General  Assembly,  to  which 
many  of  our  “wise  men’’  look  forward  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear.  There  is  nothing 
which  is  in  itself  more  spirit-stirring  than 
a  gathering  of  the  hosts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  when  the  spiritual  element  is 
dominant  there  is  a  very  great  impulse  given  to 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  the  delegatee  go 
back  to  their  fields  of  labor  with  an  inspiration 
of  courage  and  of  confidence  that  goes  a  long 
way  to  carry  them  through  the  labors  and  the 
trials  of  another  year. 

But  sometimes  there  are  questions  which 
divide  the  Assembly,  and  lead  to  discussions 
that  are  not  only  animated,  but  sometimes 
touched  with  a  little  too  much  of  personal  feel¬ 
ing.  The  Assembly  may  be  divided  by  local 
interests,  the  imlicy  of  the  East  differing  from 
that  of  the  West.  This  need  not  be,  and  will 
not  be,  so  long  as  both  are  intent  only  upon  one 
object  -  the  real  upbuilding  of  the  whole  Pres 
byterian  Church. 

What  may  be  called  the  “temperature’’  of  the 
Assembly— whether  it  will  be  high  or  low — 
always  depends  very  much  upon  the  general  pros 
perity  that  has  marked  the  preceding  year.  Dur 
ing  our  Civil  War,  if  there  was  a  failure  in  a 
campaign,  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  incom- 
{letency  of  the  commander,  and  there  was  a  gen 
eral  outcry  for  a  change— a  change  which  some 
times  made  the  next  campaign  worse  than  the 
first.  So  if  the  past  year  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  the  country,  it  is  felt  at  once  in  the  falling 
off  of  the  contributions  to  our  Boards,  and  it  is 
a  happy  issue  if  the  blame  is  not  thrown  upon 
our  hard-worked  Secretaries! 

And  just  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  about  these  same  Secretaries.  As  we 
happen  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  we  know  them 
pretty  well.  One  cannot  see  them  coming  in 
and  going  out  every  day,  meeting  them  in  the 
halls  and  the  elevators,  as  well  as  in  their  own 
offices  or  in  ours,  without  forming  a  pretty 
decided  opinion  of  what  manner  of  men  they 
are,  and  we  can  say  in  truth  that  we  think  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  very  fortunate  in 
the  men  that  represent  her,  and  to  whom  she  com¬ 
mits  her  interests.  They  are  men  of  a  capacity 
which  would  make  them  respected  if  they  were 
members  of  Congress,  not  as  mere  speakers,  but 
as  wise  men  — men  to  be  trusted  for  their  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  to  be  valued  than  elo¬ 
quence.  These  men  did  not  seek  the  places 
they  occupy:  they  were  chosen  by  the  Church, 
because  of  their  recognized  ability,  and  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  a  little  impatient  when  we  hear 
such  men  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  assuming 
an  authority  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  So 
far  as  we  have  observed  they  have  aimed,  one 
and  all,  to  do  their  duty,  and  carry  out  the 
policy  which  seenred  the  beet  for  the  great  inter¬ 
ests  committed  to  them.  We  trust  that,  when 
they  face  the  next  General  Assembly  they  will 
be  met,  not  with  suspicion  or  sharp  criticism, 
but  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  noble  work 
that  they  are  doing  for  the  grand  old  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  H.  M,  F, 
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THE  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  change  in  any  of  the  Secretaries,  except 
in  that  of  Home  Missions.  At  the  last  General 
Assembly,  as  the  report  of  the  year  before  bad 
shown  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts,  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  prudence 
to  have  but  one  Secretary  instead  of  two.  To  be 
sure  there  were  a  good  many  “long-headed’’ 
men  who  thought  ^it  would  be  poor  economy, 
that  the  saving  of  one  man’s  salary  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  a  still  larger  deficit  in  the  in¬ 
come.  There  was  no  fault  with  the  Secretaries 
personally.  There  could  be  no  reflection  upon 
them— as  Dr.  Roberts  had  been  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  highest  honor  that 
the  Church  can  give;  and  Dr.  McMillan  is  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  competent  to  fill 
any  pulpit.  East  or  West.  But  as  there  was  a  cer 
tain  delicacy  in  choosing  one  rather  than  the 
other,  it  was  thought  better  to  go  outside  for  a 
Secretary— and  the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Thompson,  now  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church  in  this  city.  This  is  striking  very  high. 
Dr.  Thompson  is  one*of  the  most  eloquent  men 
in  the  Church.  He,  too,  has  been  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  that  in  its  centen 
nial  year  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  presided 
with  a  dignity,  and  a  prompt  despatch  of  husi 
ness,  and  was  most  happy  in  his  responses  to 
the  Delegates  from  foreign  bodies,  all  which  made 
us  feel  that  be  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  IndeeJ  it  is  this  fact  that  raises  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  him  from 
the  position  which  he  now  holds  as  the  pastor  of 
one  of  our  great  metropolitan  churches.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  to  take  him  from  such  a 
throne  of  power,  to  put  him  in  the  work— often 
very  thankless  work  of  a  Secretary.  But  as  to 
the  decision  to  be  made  we  shall  not  presume 
to  advise,  knowing  that  he  will  do  what  his 
own  conscience  and  good  judgment  shall  decide 
to  be  beet,  and  assuring  him  that  in  whichever 
position  he  may  be  he  will  have  our  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  and  our  beet  wishes  that  he  may  put 
forth  his  great  abilities  for  the  fullest  and 
largest  service  to  Christ  and  his  Church. 

H.  M.  F. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICAN  FORESTS. 

A  few  months  since  we  gave  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  mission  work  of  Mr.  Heli  Chate- 
lain  in  Western  Africa,  a  man  who  goes  on  his 
own  hook,  makes  bis  own  explorations,  and 
approaches  the  native  chiefs  in  his  own  way. 
He  interested  us  very  much  by  hie  personal  his¬ 
tory,  for  he  was  a  poor  Swiss  boy,  so  sickly  that 
he  was  confined  to  hie  bed  for  years,  where, 
as  he  could  do  nothing  else,  he  read  everything 
that  he  could  lay  hie  bands  on,  and  learned  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  and  having  hie  heart  or  hie 
imagination  captivated  by  what  he  read  of 
Africa,  came  to  this  country  and  put  himself 
under  Bishop  Taylor,  whose  enthusiasm  kindled 
his  own,  so  that  be  made  two  or  three  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  Dark  Continent,  and  became  fired 
with  zeal  to  help  in  raising  it  up  from  its  degra¬ 
dation.  Though  not  under  any  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  he  was  full  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and 
we  gladly  bade  him  God  speed  to  do  his  own 
work  in  bis  own  way.  He  sailed  for  Africa  last 
autumn,  and  now  we  have  a  letter  from  him, 
giving  a  report  of  his  movements,  which  will 
be  found  in  full  on  our  Pith  page :  He  finds,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  country  and  the  climate.  But 
worse  than  all  these  obstacles  imposed  by  nature : 
the  dense  forests,  and  the  swamps  reeking  with 
fevers,  are  the  horrible  forme  of  heathenism  and 
barbarism.  Among  the  curses  of  Africa,  one  of 
the  greatest  has  been  brought  in  by  adventurers 
from  countries  that  profess  to  be  civilized  and 
Christian — rum,  rum,  rum  I  “The  dutrict  of 
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Caconda,”  he  says,  “t«  cursed  with  an  ever 
growing  number  of  small  distilleries  where 
sweet  potatoes  are  converted  into  bad  rum.  ’  ’ 
This  is  worse  than  all  the  deadly  serpents  and 
fierce  lions  of  that  dark  African  coast. 

And  then  think  of  the  slavery,  which  destroys 
every  feeling  of  humanity  !  Not  only  are  men 
and  women  bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  but 
the  horrible  system  breaks  down  the  closest  rela¬ 
tions.  Parents  sell  their  children,  and  worse 
still,  children  sell  their  parents  I  When  the  old 
folks  get  to  be  a  burden,  their  own  children 
have  no  scruples  in  turning  the  poor  creatures 
out  of  doors,  and  selling  them  to  anybody  that 
will  take  them  off  from  their  hands  ! 

As  we  read  of  all  this  we  wonder  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  does  not  sink  down  and  die  in  utter 
despair  of  being  able  to  do  anything  to  lift  up 
these  poor  degraded  beings,  who  seem  to  have 
no  moral  sense  whatever,  nor  even  natural  affec¬ 
tion.  But  instead  of  being  cast  down,  the  brave 
missionary, with  a  heart  like  that  of  Livingston, 
rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  bringing  some  of 
these  poor  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  a  relig 
ion  that  shall  lift  them  up  in  the  scale  of  hu¬ 
manity.  He  says:  “God  is  blessing  us  abund¬ 
antly,  so  that  I  could  sing  all  the  time."  May 
bis  life  be  spared  to  establish  his  mission  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  to  bring  at  least  some  rays  of  light 
into  the  dark  places  of  Africa !  H.  M.  F. 


PERSONAL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  shower  of  let¬ 
ters  falls  upon  an  Editor’s  table — letters  from 
here  and  there  and  everywhere-  for  the  most  part 
full  of  good  cheer,  which  is  pleasant  reading, 
with  now  and  then  one  that  is  not  so  pleasant! 
But  never  mind — it  does  us  good  to  have  a  little 
sharp  criticism— “to  be  hauled  over  the  coals’’ 

and  an  Editor  who  cannot  take  a  “roasting’’ 
with  perfect  good  nature,  has  not  the  stuff  in 
him  to  be  a  martyr,  and  ought  to  go  out  of  the 
business ! 

But  there  is  one  person  in  this  office  who  has 
been  spoken  of  only  in  praise  and  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  praise,  with  affection.  Nothing  has 
warmed  my  heart  so  much,  even  in  these  cold 
winter  days,  as  the  universal  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Dey,  all  which  he  deserves.  In  forty  years 
he  has  never  done  an  unkind  act  or  said  an  un¬ 
kind  word  of.'  any  human  being.  Nor  has  his 
virtue  been  only  negative.  He  has  been  as 
courageous  as  he  has  been  gentle.  I  shall  never 
forget  bow  in  the  riots  of  180.3  be  threw  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  a  mob  to  save  the  life  of  a  hunted 
negro !  That  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  who 
has  always  been  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  as  tender 
as  a  woman, 

J  Among  the  congratulations  that  have  come  to 
him,  and  about  him,  was  one  brief  word  that 
was  printed  last  week,  but  by  an  oversight 
with  no  name.  So  I  give  it  again  in  full : 

“It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  good  picture  of 
Mr.j^Dey  in  The  Evangelist.  His  long  years  of 
noble  service  deserve  your  praise,  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tell  him  that 
I  love  him  for. what  he  has  done  and  for  what  he 
is.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  be! 

Edward  D.  Morris. 

CoL.u.VBi’8,  Ohio. 

And  now  to  crown  the  happiness  of  a  wel 
spent  life,  comes  the  best  of  all.  On  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  first  day  of  February,  he  cele¬ 
brated  his  Golden  Wedding!  It  is  not  often 
that  it  is  given  to  a  family  to  live  to  see  such 
an  anniversary.  In  this  case  it  was  all  the  more 
joyous,  as  we  remembered  how  but  two  or  three 
years  since  we  were  all  painfully  anxious  fcr  the 
life  of  her  who  made  the  happiness  of  his  home. 
But  God  answered  the  many  prayers  that  were 
offered  for  the  precious.life.  May  these  two,  so 
dear  to  each  other,  and  ho  dear  to  us  all,  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  come,  and  at  the  last 
have  a  tranquil  and  peaceful  going  down  of  the 
aunl  H.  M.  F. 
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It  is  BO  long  since  we  have  had  anything  like 
controversy  in  The  Evangelist,  that  there  is  a 
flavor  of  novelty  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Morris,  in 
which  he  takes  much  pains  to  prove  that  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  are  genuine  Epis¬ 
tles  of  Paul,  which  have  a  rightful  place  in  the 
canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  argument  is 
a  model  of  dignifled  discussion,  which  will 
carry  the  assent  of  the  great  mass  of  our  readers. 
But  we  do  not  share  in  his  fear  that  the  faith  of 
the  church  will  be  shaken  by  any  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  canon  by  German  scholars,  for  the 
simple  reason,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  the 
faith  of  the  great  mass  of  believers  is  not  the 
result  of  argument,  but  of  their  own  Christian 
experience.  We  cannot  speak  for  the  church  at 
large,  but  those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  in  New  England,  and  under  the  roof 
of  country  ministers,  have  too  many  sweet  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  household  worship,  (when  the  whole 
family  gathered  round  the  open  tire  and  read 
the  Bible  in  course,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
heard  the  songs  of  Zion  from  voices  that  have 
long  since  been  singing  in  heaven, )  to  be  desir¬ 
ous.  or  to  be  willing,  to  touch  a  single  chapter  of 
the  Holy  Book.  Let  the  “critics”  go  elsewhere. 
Those  who  learned  the  Scriptures  at  a  mother's 
knee,  will  not  be  shaken  in  their  faith  by  any 
new  “discoveries.”  That  which  we  have  re 
ceived  from  our  fathers  wo  shall  transmit  to 
those  that  come  after  us.  Imperfect  as  our  faith 
may  be,  we  shall  not  change  it,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  Jordan. 

The  forward  movement  in  behalf  of  missions, 
in  the  interest  of  which  Mr.  Wishard  has  been 
asked  to  visit  as  many  of  our  churches  as  prac¬ 
ticable  during  the  current  year,  is  entitled  to  a 
good  beginning  right  here  in  Manhattan,  and 
also  in  Brooklyn,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
arrangements  are  under  way  to  this  end.  It  is 
probable  that  a  special  service  will  be  held  in 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  on  Sunday  morning 
week,  at  which  Mr.  Wishard  will  speak  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
especially  abroad,  and  of  plans  for  the  future. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  Davies  and 
others,  that  the  occasion  be  made  as  representa¬ 
tive  as  possible.  We  shall  notice  the  matter 
more  fully  another  week.  The  meeting  in 
Brooklyn  will  probably  be  held  in  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Church. 

The  “Announcement  of  the  Universal  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Students”  has  already  attained  to  a 
world-wide  publication.  The  movement  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College  Department  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  one  of 
the  Secretaries,  is  already  able  to  state  that  the 
day  will  be  observed  in  about  thirty  different 
countries.  The  day  to  be  set  apart  is  Sunday, 
February  1.3th,  1898.  Pastors  are  desired  to 
preach  sermons  “calling  forth  united  and  indi¬ 
vidual  prayer  for  students,  from  the  members  of 
their  congregations.  ”  In  every  way  the  appoint, 
iiient  IB  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  and  co¬ 
operation  of  students. 

The  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton  School 
Record  for  January  is  a  model  number.  The 
new  form  is  an  improvement  on  the  old,  and 
the  colored  pressmen  have  done  tbeir  work  well, 
and  the  contents  are  in  line  with  the  great  edu¬ 
cational  work  now  carried  forward.  Principal 
H.  B.  Frissell  and  his  helpers  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  view  of  the  success  attained.  A 
leading  contribution  of  the  number  is  by  Mr.  T. 
T.  Fortune  who  has  recently  been  traveling 
through  the  South.  He  discusses  the  question 
of  the  best  education  for  our  colored  youth  with 
sympathy  and  insight.  Trade  education  is  re¬ 
ceiving  much  attention  at  Hampton,  and  this 
is  well,  while  the  normal  work  is  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  neglected.  The  price  of  the  Workman 
is  $100,  and  half  that  to  teachers,  clergymen, 
and  former  Hampton  students. 


THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY  A6A1N. 

If  any  of  our  readers  last  week  overlooked  the 
article  of  Dr.  Eggleston  on  “The  Bible  and  the 
Bible  Society,”  they  may  be  profited  by  turning 
back  and  reading  it  now ;  and  those  who  have 
read  it  once  may  read  it  again,  for  the  question 
is  one  of  grave  importance.  He  takes  his  text 
from  a  sentence  in  one  of  the  communications 
of  our  correspondent,  “Clericus”  :  that  “it  is 
rumored  that  the  Bibls  Society’s  income  is  so 
reduced  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  stop  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  and  that  the  property  at 
Astor  Place  is  offered  for  sale  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  indeed  a  very  serious  matter,  not  that  it 
would  cut  short  the  supply  of  Bibles,  for  all  the 
large  publishers  in  the  country  would  vie  with 
one  another  to  meet  the  demand. 

Dr.  Eggleston  protests  against  the  inference 
that  the  failure  of  the  Bible  Society  is  owing  to 
any  loss  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Book.  On  the 
contrary  he  contends  that  there  was  never  a 
time  when  it  was  more  in  the  minds  of  men; 
more  read  and  more  discussed  than  now.  But 
he  argues  that  the  good  old  Bible  Society, 
though  even  so  venerable  for  age,  is  behind  the 
times;  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
moving  on  rapidly,  it  has  been  jogging  along  in 
the  same  old  way,  printing  the  Scriptures 
“without  note  or  comment  !”^That  is  very  well 
to  guard  against  a  possible  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  of  some  sects  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  sacred  word  by  inserting  their  private 
interpretation. 

But  are  there  not  some  things  that  might  be  put 
in  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred  pages  ?  Is  it 
transgressing  the  rule  to  have  a  map  of  Pales¬ 
tine  to  show  the  part  of  the  world  where  our 
Lord  lived  and  died  t  If  we  are  reading  about 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  may  we  not  have  a  map 
showing  the  course  of  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  Israelites  toiled  when  they  were  bonds 
men  in  Egypt,  and  out  of  which  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  took  Moses,  who  was  to  deliver  them 
and  lead  them  out  of  tne  house  of  bondage  ? 

H.  M.  F. 

CHURCH  TIOKK  IN  KLONDIKE. 

Our  Presbyterian  Home  Board  in  this  city  has 
recently  heard  from  the  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young,  its 
miEsionary,  sent  to  the  Klondike  in  September 
last.  Mr.  Young  .and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Me 
Ewan  had  a  terribly  severe  trip  from  Skaguay 
and  once  lost  their  way,  but  arrived  at  last  at 
Dawson  City.  Under  that  city’s  date  Mr. 
Young  writes:  “I  find  we  are  the  only  American 
missionaries  here.  Ail  others,  having  taken  the 
Yukon  route,  are  hung  up  at  St.  Michael  or  on 
the  river.  Not  one  steam-boat  that  left  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle  in  August  has  gotten 
through.  The  only  other  preachers  here  are  a 
Catholic  priest  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
house  in  which  to  hold  religious  services.  The 
large  houses  are  devoted  to  gambling  or  saloons 
and  cannot  be  had. 

“At  last  I  found  a  newly  built  house,  rent  to 
May  15th,  $850.  I  prayed  and  hustled,  and  at 
length  got  part  payment  from  a  miner  who  had 
found  gold  and  was  willing  to  trust  us.  We 
were  just  beginning  to  count  ourselves  fortunate 
when  tire  broke  out,  and  our  building,  with 
others,  was  burned.  We  set  about  finding  an¬ 
other  place,  and  had  the  promise  of  one  when 
some  gentlemen  came  forward  to  say  they  would 
build  a  public  hall  and  let  us  have  it  on  Sun¬ 
days.  This  they  did,  and  it  is  there  that  our 
services  are  now  held. 

“We  have  a  congregation  of  all  denominations. 
We  have  gathered  thirty  hymn-books  of  all 
kinds.  I  have  a  choir  organized,  and  there  are 
prospects  of  an  organ  in  the  spring.  A  few 
women  come  regularly.  We  have  a  prosperous 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  a  Bible  class, 
a  small  Sunday-school,  and  a  union  prayer 
I  meeting,  and  regular  preaching  services  Sun 
I  days  at  IX  and  7.  We  keep  the  church  open 


during  the  week  as  a  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  reading-room.  I  have  estab 
lished  an  employment  office  and  have  also 
started  a  mission  at  the  mouth  of  Eldorado 
Creek,  fifteen  miles  away,  and  recently  preached 
in  a  hotel  at  Grand  Forks  that  is  kept  by  a  most 
estimable  Catholic  woman. 

“Flour  is  $1.50  a  pound  ;  candies,  $1.50  each. 
Groceries  can  scarcely  be  bought  at  any  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  mines  are  pour¬ 
ing  forth  gold  in  constant  streams.” 

The  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  Lon¬ 
don,  whose  pulpit  has  been  vacant  since  the 
return  of  Dr.  Pentecost,  has  called  the  Rev. 
George  Hanson  of  Rathgar,  and  already  he  has 
been  “loosed  by  the  Dublin  Presbytery,”  in 
order  to  his  settlement  in  London.  To  a  thor¬ 
ough  college  and  theological  education,  he  adds 
a  sufficient  pastoral  experience.  Licensed  to 
preach  in  1881,  he  was  at  once  called  to  the 
First  Ballymena,  where  he  plunged  into  the 
laborious  work  of  shepherding  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  of  some  700  families  scattered  over  an  area 
as  large  as  London.  “After  five  years  in  Bally¬ 
mena,  where,”  (says  the  London  Preebyterian, ) 
“he  was  well  supported  bj  a  singularly  warm 
hearted  people,  Mr.  Hanson  accepted  a  call  to 
his  present  charge,  as  successor  to  the  lamented 
Dr.  Fleming  Stevenson.  At  that  time  Rathgar 
was  a  well-filled,  intensely  missionary,  very  lib¬ 
eral  and  thoroughly  organized  church,  and,  by 
God’s  blessing,  there  has  been  no  going  back 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Hanson’s  pas¬ 
torate.”  And  Dublin  Presbytery  gave  him  a 
warm-hearted  send-off,  of  which  any  minister 
might  well  be  proud,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Prenter 
saying  to  the  London  delegatee  present  that  he 
“fearlessly  affirmed  that  no  truer  or  nobler  man 
had  ever  entered  a  London  pulpit  than  the  man 
they  were  to  send  over  to  Marylebone.”  Mr. 
Hanson  will  be  introduced  to  his  new  congre¬ 
gation  by  the  Rev.  William  Park,  M.A.,  of  Bel¬ 
fast,  representing  the  Presbytery  from  which  he 
comes,  and  will  preach  his  first  sermon  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  February  13tb.  Among 
those  on  this  side  who  will  rejoice  in  view  of 
the  above,  is  the  Yonkers  First  Church  pastor, 
who  was  much  in  love  with  his  late  London 
charge. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  its  recent  meet¬ 
ing  took  account  of  the  new  conditions  as  regards 
Home  Missions  under  which  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  are  now  proceeding.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  begin  right  in  this  business, 
and  then  to  go  steadily  forward.  The  new  plans 
ought  to  result  in  more  intimate  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  strong  churches  and  the  weak  churches 
of  the  several  Presbyteries.  No  pastor  of  the 
former  should  be  content  to  confine  himself  alto¬ 
gether,  to  the  church  and  pulpit  whence  comes 
his  support.  Such  a  habit  is  of  the  essence  of 
professionalism,  and  quite  apart  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  If  need  be,  let  some  of  these 
strong  churches  get  on  with  a  single  session, 
for  a  time,  that  others  may  also  be  fed. 


Dr.  Alfred  H.  Fahnestock  completed  his 
twenty-third  year  as  pastor  of  the  First  Ward 
Presbyterian  Church,  Syracuse,  on  Sunday  last' 
Twenty-four  persons  were  added  to  this  church 
the  past  year,  all  save  three  on  profeesion  of 
their  faith  Twenty  children  have  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  the  Sunday-school  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  are  prospering.  The  school  numbered 
.329  in  attendance  at  its  regular  session  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sabbath.  Dr.  Fahnestock  is  a  native  of 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated, 
and  for  some  time  a  tutor,  at  Princeton.  Nearly 
his  whole  ministry  has  been  spent  in  Syracuse. 
That  he  is  a  model  clerk  of  Presbytery,  and  also 
treasurer,  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  settled, 
he  having  been  permitted  by  his  brethren  to 
hold  these  posts  of  mingled  dignity  and  useful' 
ness  for  the  past  aixteeo  years. 
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STATE  UNITER8ITIE8  AND  PBE8BTTE- 
BIAN  COLLEGES. 

Profeaaor  Francis  W.  Kelsey  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  has  published,  as  a  supplement  to 
The  Michigan  Presbyterian  of  January  20th, 
some  interesting  and  valuable  statistics,  show¬ 
ing  the  attendance  of  Presbyterian  students  in 
sixteen  State  universities  and  thirty-seven  de¬ 
nominational  colleges.  Whatever  may  be  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  presented,  what¬ 
ever  the  theories  held  on  the  subject  of  denom¬ 
inational  education,  it  is  wise  and  needful  to 
know  the  facts  in  the  case.  And  these  Professor 
Kelsey  gives  in  convenient  form,  and  after  care¬ 
ful  and  impartial  inquiry.  Himself  a  loyal 
Presbyterian,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  church,  he  has  done  a  good  service  to  his 
denomination  by  hie  researches  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  result.  Only  those  who  fear  the 
facts  can  object  to  his  work,  for  it  is  absolutely 
impartial,  and  gives  only  the  figures,  without 
bias  or  distortion.  The  facts  collected  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kelsey  show  that  in  thirty- seven  Presby¬ 
terian  Colleges  of.'our  land  there  are  3,693  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  1,893  are  recorded  as  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  495  as  adher¬ 
ents,  making  a  total  of  2,388  students  who  may 
be  justly  called  Presbyterians.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  sixty-five  for  each  college,  and  with 
Princeton  omitted,  the  average  is  but  forty-nine. 

The  other  table  shows  us  that  in  the  sixteen 
State  Universities  given,  there  were  last  year 
2,284  students  who  were  members  or  adherents 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  If  to  these  are 
added  the  150  Presbyterian  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  the  total  is  2,434.  Thus  it| 
is  seen  that  in  seventeen  State  Universities  of 
our  land,  there  are  more  Presbyterian  students 
than  in  all  the  thirty-seven  denominational  col¬ 
leges  contained  in  the  list.  This  is  an  average 
of  143  Presbyterian  students  in  each  institution. 
But  the  ten  Universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  contain  virtu¬ 
ally  ten  Presbyterian  Colleges,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  205  Presbyterian  students  each. 
And  some  selected  cases  show  even  a  greater 
disproportion.  At  the  University  of  Michigan 
last  year,  there  were  more  than  three-fourths 
as  many  Presbyterian  students  as  at  Princeton 
University.  At  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
Presbyterian  students  as  at  the  four  Presby¬ 
terian  colleges  in  those  two  States.  And  in 
Iowa  the  State  University  contains  225  Presby¬ 
terian  students,  while  only  172  attend  the  four 
denominational  colleges  in  the  State. 

The  facts  given  by  Professor  Kelsey  will  be 
differently  interpreted.  But  it  is  very  evident, 
in  the  words  of  President  Cleveland,  that  "It  is 
a  condition,  and  not  a  theory  which  confronts 
us."  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  with 
facts  that  we  have  to  deal.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  question  of  State  University  versus  de¬ 
nominational  College.  For  a  supply  of  minis¬ 
ters,  most  churches  must  depend  upon  the 
denominational  college.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  of  our  most  famous  men  have  copae 
from  small  colleges.  As  President  Stryker  has 
well  said:  "In  the  large  institution  more  men 
go  through  college ;  in  the  smaller,  more  college 
goes  through  the  men. "  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  denominational  college  will  ever  cease  its 
work,  or  be  without  its  field.  But  it  is  quite 
probable  that  it  will  be  more  and  more  restricted 
in  its  range,  and  leave  post-graduate  and  other 
higher  work  to  the  larger  institutions,  with 
which  it  may  be  very  properly  affiliated.  The 
strength  of  the  small  ocllege  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  thoroughly  and  deeply  work  a  narrow 
field,  and  it  misses  its  opportunity  when  it 
spreads  itself  out  in  a  pretentious  "university," 
which  has  nothing  universal  about  it  but  its 
shallowness. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presby 


terian  Church  owes  something  to  these  2,000 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  studying  in  the 
State  Universities  of  our  land.  If  the  infiuence 
of  the  State  institution  were  as  bad  as  is  some¬ 
times  charged,  all  the  stronger  is  the  argument 
for  the  proper  care  and  nurture  of  those  exposed 
to  such  deadly  environment.  A  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  Professor  Kelsey  shows,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  students  in  these  institutions 
are  adherents  of  some  church.  In  the  sixteen 
State  institutions  reviewed,  there  are  2,659 
Methodists,  1,730  Congregationalists,  1,215  Epis¬ 
copalians,  1,063  Baptists,  besides  hundreds  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians  and  other  sects. 
Most  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  are  known 
as  active  Christians.  The  various  churches  in 
University  towns  are  especially  active  in  their 
care  of  the  students,  and  in  many  of  them,  as 
at  Ann  Arbor,  the  different  denominations  have 
erected  buildings,  and  made  organized  efforts  to 
care  for  their  own  children.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  more  danger  of  Presbyterian  students  at  such 
institutions  being  captured  by  other  Christian 
denominations,  than  of  falling  victims  to  the 
supposed  deleterious  infiuences  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  If  the  Presbyterians  do  not  wake  up  to 
their  responsibilities  toward  these  thousands  of 
their  own  children,  they  will  deserve  to  lose 
them.  Other  churches  are  quick  to  see  their 
opportunities,  and  to  improve  them.  It  is  only 
"Qod’s  foolish  people"  who  leave  their  young 
men  and  women  to  be  looked  after  by  other 
churches,  or  to  drift  entirely  away  from  religious 
infiuences. 

There  can  be  no  question,  with  the  loyal  Pres¬ 
byterian,  of  the  duty  of  supporting  hie  denomina¬ 
tional  work  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
The  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  has  done  a  grand 
and  much-needed  service.  But  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  with  all  our  efforts  to  found  new  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  gather  in  Presbyterian  students, 
we  should  overlook  or  forget  the  thousands  of 
such  students  already  gathered,  from  Presby¬ 
terian  homes,  where  they  can  be  beet  reached, 
and  most  strongly  infiuenced  for  good.  Professor 
Kelsey  has  done  a  public  service  in  his  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  the  facts  presented  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  interested  persons  in  our  de¬ 
nominational  work,  and  anxious  to  know  bow 
beet  to  make  our  infiuence  felt  in  the  education 
of  our  youth. 


Chairman  Logan  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Richards  eisewhere  make  appeal  to  Presbyterians 
of  Illinois  Synod  to  aid  them  and  their  fellow 
committeemen  in  making  a  worthy  exhibit,  his¬ 
toric  and  tangible,  of  the  planting,  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
and  institutions  of  that  great  Synod.  We  trust 
their  appeal  will  receive  attention,  and  ^hat 
every  minister,  layman  and  elect  lady  who  has 
any  narrative,  or  single  fact,  or  interesting 
object,  will  communicate  with  some  one  of  the 
official  brethren  named.  A  forlorn  position  it 
is,  to  be  placed  on  a  committee  that  no  one  cares 
to  help;  whereas,  when  all  lend  a  hand,  the 
work  is  made  light,  and  successful  beyond  antici¬ 
pation.  As  our  berthren  out  there  are  aware, 
the  Assembly  goes  to  Winona  a  second  time, 
without  an  intervening  period  against  the  wishes 
of  many  brethren  thin  way,  especially  those  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  hence  becomes 
them  not  only  to  behave  themselves  discreetly, 
but  to  do  their  best  to  justify  the  innovation 
upon  precedent  that  was  accorded  only  on  their 
very  special  solicitation. 


Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  preached  in  the  New 
York  Presbyterian  Church,  (Seventh  avenue  at 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  street, )  on 
Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  the  present.  He  has  lost  none 
of  his  pulpit  power,  during  his  recent  absence 
from  the  city,  and  he  was  heard  by  very  large 
and  attentive  congregations. 


TBIBVTB  OF  ONE  NOBLE  WOMAN  TO 
ANOTHEB. 

NSW  TORK  CITT.^ 

Mias  Frances  E.  Willard  is  a  guest  at  the 
Hotel  Empire.  Her  health  is  improving,  but 
her  grief  is  great  over  the  illness  of  her  inti¬ 
mate  and  beloved  friend.  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
When  speaking  of  her.  Miss  Willard  said : 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  given  twelve  years 
of  constant  activity  to  the  temperance  reform. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  woman  ever  laid 
so  many  gifts  upon  its  shrine.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  the  inheritor  of  wealth,  the 
possessor  of  beauty  and  charm.  She  has  a  voice 
sweet  as  a  fiute,  and  of  a  compass  capable  of 
easily  reaching  10,(XX)  persons,  with  an  enuncia¬ 
tion  that  has  hardly  been  excelled  upon  the 
stage.  She  has  a  gift  of  eloquence  in  speaking 
that  has  made  her  the  foremost  woman  orator  of 
her  time,  and  a  gift  of  writing  that  has  been 
characterized  in  terms  of  highest  commendation 
by  literary  experts.  To  crown  all  these,  she  has 
a  tender  faith  and  spirituality  irradiating  all 
her  daily  life,  and  a  humor  and  bonhomie  so 
delightful  that  they  are  perhaps  the  first  quali¬ 
ties  noted  on  meeting  her. 

I  am  more  grieved  than  I  can  tell  you  that  she 
could  not  continue  in  this  work  to  which  she 
has  brought  a  devotion  that  knew  no  metes  or 
bounds.  The  misfortune  of  losing  her  through 
overwork  from  the  white  ribbon  army  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  greater  than  any  other  that  we  have  yet 
sustained. 

In  closing  her  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
British  women,  she  quotes  the  pathetic  couplet : 

“My  half  day's  work  Is  done. 

And  this  is  all  my  part. 

To  give  a  patient  God  my  patient  heart." 

But  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  think  that 
she  will  be  no  more  among  us,  other  and  better 
days  may  dawn,  and  meanwhile  it  comforts  me 
to  know  that  I  but  express  the  loyalty  of  her 
American  comrades  in  writing  this  little  charac¬ 
terization  which  they  will  accept  as  richly  de¬ 
served  by  one  whom  they  have  learned  to  love  so 
well.  _ 

TBAINED  ATTENDANTS  FOB  THE  SICK. 
Among  the  many  exellent  lines  of  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  our  city  none  gives  promise  of  greater 
usefulness  than  the  class  for  the  training  of 
attendants  on  the  sick  which  was  opened  there 
last  autumn.  It  is  not  entirely  a  new  move,  for 
the  class  was  started  by  the  Charity  Organiza 
tion  in  connection  with  their  Society  of  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  and  transferred  by  them  to 
the  Association  last  summer. 

The  course  of  training  lasts  eight  weeks,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  pupil  for  a  tuition  fee  of  910 
has  forty  lectures,  class  work,  and  experience  in 
practical  nursing  among  the  poor,  under  a  trained 
nurse.  They  are  taught  how  to  make  beds,  ar 
range  pillows,  to  lift  and  move  patients,  to  give 
bathe,  to  take  temperature,  prepare  poultices, 
hot  water  bags,  mustard  plasters  and  all  exter¬ 
nal  applications,  how  to  keep  a  sick  room  clean 
and  sweet,  and  how  to  prepare  and  serve  food. 

Of  course  these  attendants  will  not  take  the 
place  of  trained  nurses  in  any  serious  and  acute 
illness  where  great  responsibility  must  be 
assumed,  but  in  all  the  ordinary  cases  of  slight, 
or  of  chronic,  illness  where  the  patient  needs 
only  tender  care  and  waiting  upon  these  attend¬ 
ants  are  likely  to  prove  invaluable,  and  as  the 
highest  price  they  are  allowed  to  ask  is  97  a 
week,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  people  of 
moderate  means  to  whom  the  prices  of  a  trained 
nurse  are  prohibitory. 

Already  a  class  of  fifteen  has  received  its 
diplomas,  and  can  be  secured  through  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  street,  and 
a  second  class  is  in  training.  This  seems  to 
open  an  excellent  career  for  young  women  who 
have  a  taste  for  nursing  and  yet  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  money  nor  perhaps  the  ability  to 
undertake  a  full  hospital  course, 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  RUIZ  DEFENDED  BY 
AN  OLD  ARMY  OFFICER. 

To  Thk  Editor  of  The  Evanoelibt: 

Noting  the  contents  of  your  able  journal, 
our  eyes  fell  on  those  foremost  headings, 
“All  Round  the  Horizon,’’  and  “Under  the 
Catalpa. ’’  In  the  former  you  comment  on  the 
execution  of  Ruiz  by  the  Cuban  Military  author¬ 
ities.  As  to  the  impression  made  by  that  un¬ 
fortunate  event  upon  our  own  people,  you  say, 
“It  will  no  doubt  turn  away  the  sympathies  of 
many  from  the  Cubans,  who  they  will  say  are 
no  better  than  savages.’’  While  this  is  too 
probable,  as  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  the 
Pro-Spanish  press,  yet  such  conclusion  would 
be  neither  just  nor  accurate.  The  fact  is  that 
the  execution  of  Rui  for  tampering  with  the 
allegiance  of  a  subordinate  command,  instead 
of  being  contrary  to,  is  in  keeping  with  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Code  of  every  civilized  nation  including  our 
own,  and  for  which  we  ourselves  have  furnished 
precedent. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not 
come  wholly  under  the  perview  of  the  case  as  set 
forth  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Major  Andre, 
it  materially  affects  the  same.  Had  Colonel 
Arrangueren  taken  the  initiative  as  did  the 
traitor  Arnold,  or  had  he  been  corrupted  by 
the  solicitations  of  Ruiz  and  he  escaped  and  Ruiz 
was  captured,  the  precedent  would  have  been 
complete. 

But  there  are  other  precedents  which  cover  the 
case  completely,  as  follows : 

let.  On  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  sent 
out  by  the  British  Ministry  to  effect,  if  possible, 
the  pacification  of  the  Colonies,  June  9th,  1778, 
Messrs.  Carlysle,  Eden,  and  Johnstone,  General 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  holding  Philadelphia, 
asked  Washington  for  a  passport  for  Dr.  Furge- 
son,  their  Secretary,  in  order  that  he  might 
personally  deliver  his  despatches  to  Congress. 
This  Washington  peremptorily  refused,  and 
plainly  intimated  that  no  safe  conduct  or  Hag  of 
truce  would  be  allowed  ;  that  any  one  attempting 
such  an  errand  must  do  it  at  his  peril.  Hence 
says  the  Historian,  “The  despatches  of  the 
commissioners  were  sent  by  poet.  ’’  Here  Wash¬ 
ington’s  action  corresponds  with  that  of  Gomez, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cuban  Forces. 

Instituting  comparisons,  we  hod  that  the 
terms  offered  the  Colonists  were  vastly  superior 
to  Spain’s  offer  to  Cuba,  to-wit:  “The  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  a  final  settlement  was  being 
effected,  on  the  basis  that  no  military  force 
should  be  kept  in  the  Colonies  without  their 
consent ;  that  the  right  of  taxation  should  be 
given  up;  that  a  representation  of  America 
should  be  made  in  parliament ;  and  even  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  finally  pay  off  the  paper  money  that 
had  been  issued  by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Great  Britain !’’ 

This  offer  (judging  by  the  situation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  with  the  English  public,  and  the 
subsequent  record  of  England’s  dealings  with 
her  Colonies)  may  be  considered  as  honest  and 
reliable,  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
Spain’s  character  or  record,  in  the  situation  in 
Spain,  or  in  Cuba,  or  in  the  full  intent  of  the 
terms,  as  set  forth  in  the  document  itself,  to 
show  that  her  offer  of  autonomy  is  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

This  bubble  (if  it  needed  it)  has  been  effectu¬ 
ally  pricked  by  our  ex-Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Hannis  Taylor,  who  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  the  beet  authority,  even  by  those  who  criti¬ 
cise  the  propriety  of  his  utterances. 

The  second  and  more  conclusive  precedent  was 
made  on  the  first  and  second  of  January,  1781, 
when,  maddened  by  suffering,  and  as  they 
deemed  it  by  neglect  and  abuse,  the  troops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line  of  the  Continental  Army 
mutinied  and  set  out  to  march  upon  Congress 
and  enforce  the  recognition  of  their  claims. 
They  were  met  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  the 
agents  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  pursuant  to  i 


the  instructions  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Colonies,  thought  this  a  favorable  opening.  As 
the  historian  states  it,  “Sir  Henry  thought  this 
a  propitious  moment  to  seduce  the  troops  by 
liberal  promises,  but  however  exasperated  by 
suffering,  the  men  disdained  the  idea  of  becom¬ 
ing  as  they  said  “Arnolds, ’’ and  they  seized 
upon  their  British  temptors,  who  were  afterward 
tried  and  executed  as  spies.’’ 

Now  these  men  were  no  more  spies  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  term  than  Colonel  Ruiz. 
Their  errand  was  precisely  similar  to  his,  yet 
their  treatment  met  the  approval  of  Washington, 
the  Continental  Congress  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  This  much  may  be  said  for  the  Cubans, 
they  were  more  lenient  than  we.  Colonel  Ruiz 
was  granted  a  soldier’s  death,  (that  of  being 
shot).  Colonel  Andre  begged  for  this  boon, 
which  was  denied  him,  and  he  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton’s  agents  at  Trenton  were  hung.  Before 
our  Pro-Spanish  editors,  as  of  the  “Outlook,’’ 
set  out  to '.denounce  the  Cubans,  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  consult  the  more  informed  average  school 
boy  now  doing  his  term  in  History. 

An  Old  Army  Officer. 


“AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  REALITY.’’ 

By  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

During  the  past  dozen  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest,  both  in  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  study  of  practical  sociology.  George 
R.  Simms’s  little  book,  “How  the  Poor  Live,’’ 
created  a  deep  impression,  and  “slumming”  in 
East  London  became,  for  a  time  at  least,  quite 
a  fashionable  enterprise.  But  there  was  much 
real  sympathy  awakened.  Earnest  work  was 
done  by  men  and  women  who  realized  the  terri¬ 
ble  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  information 
concerning  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the 
poor  was  forced  upon  those  who  had  been  living 
in  careless  indifference  to  “the  bitter  cry  of 
outcast  London.” 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  work  of  obtaining  accurate  information  at 
first  hand,  as  to  the  life  of  the  poor  of  East 
London,  and  the  various  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  the  vast  army  of  toilers  in  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labor.  It  was  interesting  that  Mr. 
Booth’s  great  work  called  forth  a  warm  tribute 
from  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
(who  is  no  relation,  and  a  very  different  man,) 
He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  in  his  book, 
“Darkest  England,”  of  this  attempt  to  classify 
and  describe  the  working  poor,  as  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  kind  on  a  large  scale  that  had  ever 
been  made. 

Before  this.  Waiter  Besant  had  written  his 
powerful  story,  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,”  and  the  People’s  Palace  in  the  East  End 
of  London  is  the  result  of  its  suggestion. 

The  same  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and  from  a  some¬ 
what  different  point  of  view  is  being  presented 
by  Dr.  Schauffler  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
in  his  interesting  lectures  on  “Ruin  and  Rescue 
in  New  York.  ” 

But  a  book  has  just  appeared,  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  in  its  way  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  this  subject  which  has  so  far  been  published 
in  this  country.  I  refer  to  “The  Workers;  An 
Experiment  in  Reality,”  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Wyckoff,  lecturer  on  SSociology  in  Princeton 
University. 

Determined  to  see  for  himself  the  real  life  of 
the  working  man,  Mr.  Wyckoff,  like  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  some  years  before  in  London,  put  on 
workman’s  clothes  and  lived  and  moved  in  the 
working-men’s  world  for  many  months,  eating 
and  sleeping,  walking  and  talking  and  of  course 
working  with  them  at  the  most  arduous  toil  and 
often  amid  surroundings,  both  physical  and 
moral  which  must  have  put  his  resolution  to  the 
most  severe  and  trying  tests.  Of  course  no  one 
could  have  done  and  endured  what  this  brave 
young  knight  errant  has  accomplished  without  a 


splendid  physique  and  a  great  reserve  fund  of 
nervous  energy.  But  far  more  than  his  pluck 
and  endurance  do  we  admire  his  keenness  of  per¬ 
ception,  his  quick  sympathy  and  hia  large 
humanity,  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  about  him  of 
whom  he  has  so  graphically  written,  and  to 
give  us  vivid  pen  pictures  not  only  of  what  they 
did  and  said,  but  of  what  they  thought  and 
felt  and  suffered  amid  the  common  drudgery  of 
manual  labor. 

In  the  first  chapter  our  author  assumes  the 
character  of  a  vagrant,  earning  his  bread  by  odd 
jobs,  as  he  trudges  from  Westport  on  the  ^und 
to  Garrison’s  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  second 
chapter,  he  is  a  day-laborer  at  West  Point ;  in 
the  third,  a  hotel  porter;  in  the  fourth,  a  hired 
man  at  an  asylum  ;  in  the  fifth,  a  farm  hand ;  in 
the  sixth,  a  woodsman  in  a  logging  camp  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

But  I  must  not  spoil  the  story  for  those  who 
have  not  read  it.  There  is  much  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  scattered  through  its  pages,  especially 
where  the  writer  proposes  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  employing  gangs  of  unskilled  labor¬ 
ers.  Writing  from  the  position  of  the  workman 
he  says  (p.  ^) :  “Our  ambition  must  be  fired, 
our  sense  of  responsibility  awakened  and  en¬ 
listed  in  our  labor,  our  intelligence  quickened 
to  the  vision  of  our  own  interests  in  the  heat 
performance  of  our  duty.  Life  will  not  be  ren¬ 
dered  frictionless  thereby.  Work  will  still  be 
hard,  but  to  it  will  be  restored  its  dignity,  its 
power  to  call  into  play  the  better  part  of  a  man, 
and  so  build  up  his  character.” 

Mr.  Wyckoff  views  the  “social  cleavage” 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  from  both  aides 
and  has  some  wholesome  lessons  for  those  who 
carelessly  enjoy  “the  leisure  which  is  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  continuous  work  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  poor,  who  constitute  the  parts  of 
intricate  social  and  domestic  machinery.”  “I 
seem  to  be  dwelling,”  he  adds,  “upon  a  costly 
immunity  from  physical  labor.” 

This  is  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  book. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  being  roused  to  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  to  those  about  him, 
whose  lot  is  less  favored  than  hie  own.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  the  forthcoming  papers, 
describing  Mr.  Wyckoff ’e  experiences  in  Chicago 
and  the  West,  which  are  to  appear  this  year  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  will  be  read  by  all  who 
are  studying  present  day  problems. 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  POOR. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  Here  is  another  setting 
forth  of  the  question  in  which  you  are  so  deeply 
interested.  Sympathy  you  see  is  the  word.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  funeral.  The 
only  child,  a  daughter,  had  married  some  years 
ago.  In  eighteen  months  her  husband  died. 
She  returned  home  with,  of  course,  no  means. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  father  died,  leaving  two 
widows,  as  you  see.  The  daughter  is  a  cultured, 
musical  woman,  who  till  now  has  never  done  any 
battling  with  the  world.  The  mother  is  too  far 
on  in  life  for  that.  When  funeral  expenses  were 
over,  there  were  just  16,000  left.  At  the  funeral 
I  met  a  big  Tammany  heeler  who  shouted  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  as  loud  as  any  one,  “To  hell 
with  reform  I”  He  is  as  tenderhearted  as  a 
woman.  It  now  looks  as  if  this  refined  little 
widow  is  to  secure  a  position  in  the  city  through 
his  untiring  efforts.  He  knows  she  believes  in 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  attends  his  church.  1  had  the 
funeral  because  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  not  then  at 
home.  Nevertheless  because  he  knew  and  loved 
her  father  and  because  her  need  appeals  to  him, 
he  leaves  nothing  undone  to  get  her  a  place 
where  she  may  earn  her  bread. 

All  this  agrees  with  my  idea  of  reform.  You 
know  how  steadily  I  have  insisted  that  theories 
about  a  dinner  table  are  one  thing,  and  in  the 
slums  another.  The  poor  do  not  care  half  so 
much  for  your  bread  as  for  you,  but  it  is  lor 
you  as  a  brother  whose  heart  aches  for  them. 

Truly  yours,  H.  T.  McEwen, 

23  Easi  Thirteenth  street, 

Jan.  16,  1808. 
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TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

By  Rev.  E.  D.  Morris.  D-D- 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
have  been  to  me  for  many  years  among  the  must 
precious  portions  of  Inspired  Scripture.  In  my 
Seminary  days  I  read  them  over  and  over  as 
authoritative  descriptions  of  the  great  service 
to  which  my  life  had  been  consecrated.  During 
a  long  and  active  ministry  1  found  them  price¬ 
less  for  instruction  in  doctrine,  for  guidance  in 
duty,  and  for  reproof  and  warning  against  un¬ 
faithfulness.  In  these  later  years  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  appropriate  to  myself  their  assurances 
of  divine  acceptance  and  their  great  songs  of 
hope.  As  much  as  any  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  excepting  the  four  precious  Evangels 
that  tell  me  the  story  of  my  Lord  and  my  God, 
these  Epistles  have  for  nearly  half  a  century 
been  to  me  doctrine  and  precept,  law  and  direc¬ 
tion,  inspiration  and  comfort  and  peace. 

Nor  have  I  been  alone  in  these  experiences. 
Ten  thousand  ohnisters  in  all  varieties  of  con¬ 
dition  have  found  similar  blessing  in  these 
divine  fountains  of  wisdom  and  grace.  They 
have  been  read  by  multitudes  of  the  commis¬ 
sioned  servants  of  Christ  on  bended  knees  and 
with  mingled  joy  and  tears.  The  picture  which 
they  give  us  of  the  aged  Apostle,  uttering  hie 
last  words  of  counsel  and  breathing  his  saintly 
benediction  on  these  two  young  minieiers,  is 
one  which  the  whole  Church  for  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  has  loved  to  contemplate.  Hie  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  his  advice  and  warning  have 
seemed  to  be  the  very  voice  of  God.  Countless 
discourses  and  chargee  to  pastors  have  been 
based  upon  them,  and  have  derived  authorita- 
tiveness  from  the  conviction  that  these  tender, 
wise,  profound  Letters  came  from  the  very  hand 
of  the  venerable  Apostle,  and  are  the  condensed 
expression  of  bis  personal  belief.  And  their 
faithful  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  has  been  regarded  by 
millions  as  containing  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel  of  grace,  and  as  worthy  of  universal  ac¬ 
ceptation  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

But  the  sad  discovery  has  recently  been  made, 
that  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  whether  these 
precious  Epistles  were  written'  by  Paul.  Not 
only  is  the  external  testimony  to  their  genuine¬ 
ness  said  to  be  far  weaker  than  that  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  other  Pauline  Epistles ;  the  tone  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  author  is  not  what  we  should 
expect  from  Paul;  the  style  is  not  his,  though 
there  are  certain  superticial  resemblances  to  his 
language;  the  attitude  of  the  author  toward 
false  teachers  and  heretical  teachings,  besides 
being  unsatisfactDry  in  itself,  is  not  that  of  Paul ; 
and  his  method  of  dealing  with  heresy  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  method  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle.  To  crown  all,  the  Christianity  of  these 
Apostles  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Paul;  the 
great  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Pauline 
Gospel  are  absent,  and  in  their  stead  we  have 
another  Gospel  of  a  very  different  aspect  a 
Gospel  of  piety  and  good  works  chiefly.  To 
suppose  these  Epistles  authentic,  we  must  pre¬ 
sume — it  is  now  said — that  the  Apostle  gave  up 
the  Gospel  which  he  had  held  and  taught 
throughout  his  life,  and  descended  in  these 
later  letters  to  the  level  of  mere  piety  and  moral¬ 
ity.  Of  course  it  follows  that  these  Epistles 
must  have  originated  in  some  other  way,  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  has  been  altogether 
mistaken  in  affirming  their  Pauline  authorship, 
and  in  attaching  so  much  significance  to  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  the  utterances  of  an 
inspired  Apostle. 

This  painful  discovery  being  made,  it  also 
follows  that  these  letters  are  no  legitimate  part 
of  the  inspired  New  Testament,  since  it  is  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  set  before 
us  for  our  credence  two  Gospels  so  radically 
different— two  Christianities  so  far  apart.  If  he 
so  moved  upon  the  mind  and  soul  of  Paul  as  to 


produce  the  large  series  of  Epistles  which  are 
unquestionably  of  Pauline  origin,  not  only  is 
it  incredible  that  he  led  the  Apostle  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  Timothy  and  Titus  another  Gospel  and 
another  Christianity  to  be  preached  by  them 
after  his  departure ;  it  is  even  more  incredible 
that  he  should  have  inspired  any  one  else  to  pro 
claim  a  doctrine  so  contradictory  and  so  subver 
sive.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  grossly  in  error 
in  placing  these  Epistles  in  the  category  of  in¬ 
spired  Scripture;  and  our  Confession  of  Faith  is 
altogether  wrong  in  requiring  from  its  ministers 
an  acceptance  of  them  among  the  canonical  writ¬ 
ings:  all  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God 
to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life. 

But  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain  measure 
of  relief  from  this  revolutionary  conclusion  in 
another  discovery  recently  made;  that  Paul 
actually  did  write  certain  letters  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  which  in  some  way  underlie  those 
Epistles  and  are  inwrought  into  them,  though 
with  many  interpretations  and  inconsistencies 
of  statement,  and  with  much  that  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  known  doctrine  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  as  Eet  forth  elsewhere.  Another  supposition 
is  indeed  suggested  to  the  effect  that  these  Epis 
ties  were  composed  from  beginning  to  end  by 
some  disciple  of  Paul,  or  by  some  Christian  of 
a  later  generation,  who  used  the  name  of  the 
Apostle  to  give  wider  currency  and  greater  au¬ 
thority  to  his  own  views— a  supposition  which 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  similar  hypothesis 
that  some  redactor,  without  the  fear  of  God  or 
of  the  Church  before  bis  eyes,  once  gathered  up 
a  half  dozen  Apocalypses,  some  Jewish,  some 
Christian,  and  having  skilfully  arranged  them 
to  express  his  own  opinions,  palmed  them  off 
upon  the  household  of  faith  as  inspired  and 
authoritative  by  attaching  to  his  compilation 
the  name  of  the  beloved  John. 

But  this  supposition  is  set  aside  as 
less  acceptable  than  that  just  described 
— that  in  these  Epistles  we  have  in  fact 
authentic  letters  from  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus  worked  over  and  enlarged  by  another 
hand.  It  is  said  that  critical  scholarship  has 
been  able  to  penetrate  into  these  agglomerated 
Epistles,  to  draw  lines  here  and  there  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  Pauline,  to  point  out 
in  many  cases  the  very  verses  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  and  those  he  did  not  write,  and  thus  in 
large  degree  to  extract  from  these  mixed,  con. 
fused, contradictory  and  rather  heretical  writings, 
the  actual  teachings  of  Paul  himself.  We  are 
told  that  critical  scholarship  has  actually  dis 
covered  in  these  writings  not  two,  but  three 
letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  or  fragments  of  such 
letters;  that  considerable  matter  has  been 
dropped  out  here  and  there,  and  that  the  inter¬ 
polator  has. added  much  of  his  own  -such  addi¬ 
tions  being  in  part,  at  least,  discoverable  by  the 
critical  instinct,  and  these  additions  being  so 
extensive  that  it  is  difficult  to  tind  anything  in 
the  tirst  letter  to  Timothy  of  which  we  can  say 
with  contidence  that  it  was  written  by  Paul. 
And  though  thin  process  of  reconstruction  is 
admitted  to  be  hypothetical,  it  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  these  Epistles  can 
be  defended  as  the  actual  utterances  of  the 
Apostle. 

A  multitude  of  questions  crowd  in  upon  us 
from  many  sides  in  view  of  these  remarkable 
discoveries.  Who  was  this  redactor  -this  inter¬ 
polator  ?  Is  there  any  historical  record  of  this 
man,  of  his  name  and  residence,  or  of  bis  work  ? 
How  did  be  obtain  the  original  letters,  addressed 
as  they  were  to  the  two  young  ministers  named  ? 
What  became  of  those  originals,  and  when  and 
where  and  how  did  this  man  edit  them  in  this 
strange  fashion  ?  Did  be  have  the  authority  of 
Titus  or  Timothy,  or  the  authority  of  any  Apos¬ 
tle  such  as  the  aged  John,  or  the  approval  of 
any  section  of  the  Church,  in  undertaking  such 
a  singular  and  questionable  task  ?  The  simple 
fact  IS  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  sort  now 
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extant  as  to  the  man,  his  name,  the  place  and 
time  be  lived  in,  the  Epistles  which  he  is  said 
to  have  manipulated,  or  anything  else  that  is 
assumed  in  this  hypothetical  explanation. 
Church  history  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  this 
whole  matter;  and  it  is  left  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  no  historical  help  whatever,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  critical  instinct  alone,  to 
detect  the  man  at  hie  work,  the  original  letters, 
and  his  own  interpolations,  as  well  as  the  low 
tpye  of  Christianity  which  he  endeavored  clan¬ 
destinely  to  substitute  for  that  of  the  Pauline 
letters  to  Rome  and  Corinth,  to  the  Galatian 
and  the  Ephesian  Churches. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  case.  It  is 
indeed  a  bard  hypothesis  and  well-nigh  incredi¬ 
ble  that  some  disciple  of  Paul,  or  some  Christian 
of  a  later  generation,  wrote  these  EpiEtles 
throughout,  and  then  secured  their  acceptance 
and  authoritativeness  by’putting  upon  them  the 
imprimatur  of  Paul.  But  it  is  a  far  darker 
hypothesis  that  any  one  should  have  obtained 
possession  of  four  Pauline  letters,  condeneed 
them  into  three,  dropped  out  large  Eections, 
made  many  additions,  and  changed  the  tone  and 
substance,  even  the  Chirstianity  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  element  of  these  letters,  and  then  appended 
the  name  of  Paul  to  his  garbled  production  and 
palmed  it  off  as  Euch  upon  the  Apostolic  Church. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  transaction  is  fraudulent 
throughout — it  is  in  the  last  degree  infamour. 
To  suggest  that  this  impostor  was  simply  intro¬ 
ducing  what  he  supposed  the  Apostle  would 
have  said  if  he  had  lived  amid  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  later  day,  or  what  he  himself  thought 
needful  in  order  to  correct  some  abnormal  devel¬ 
opment  of  Paulinism,  is  in  fact  no  extenuation 
of  his  crime.  The  alteration  of  a  deed,  tLe 
changing  of  the  terms  of  a  will  would  be  a 
venial  offence  in  comparison.  To  treat  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  dead  Apostle  in  such  a  way 
as  this;  to  misrepresent  him  and  hie  teachings 
and  make  him  contradict  himself;  and  then  to 
beguile  the  Church  of  God'  into  the  delusion 
that  it  was  hearing  the  venerated  voice  of  Paul, 
and  was  receiving  through  bis  sacred  hands  the 
message  of  God  indited  by  hie  spirit-  this  is 
not  infamy  alone,  it  is  blasphemy  I  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  procedure, 
or  that  Christ  could  own  as  Hie  disciple  a  man 
who  would  thus  do  an  act  as  wicked  as  that  of 
Judas 

But  we  are  confronted  with  a  further  query, 
how  could  such  a  fraud  have  been  so  skilfully 
executed  as  to  deceive  both  the  Apostolic  Church 
and  the  Christian  Church  through  the  centuries 
down  to  our  own  time?  In  some  way  those 
deceptive  and  heretical  letters  were  introduced 
into  the  circle  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  were 
extensively  received  at  an  early  day  as  veritable 
Pauline  productions.  But  it  is  certain  on  one 
band  that  this  fraud  could  not  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  during  the  lifetime  of  Timothy  or  Titus 
or  the  Apostle  John;  yet,  on  the  other,  these 
letters  were  in  the  bands  of  believers  and  were 
received  as  genuine  early  in  the  second  century. 

One  or  two  decades  of  time  at  moet  are  all  that 
can  be  allowed  both  for  the  perpetration  of  this 
forgery,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  letters  and  their  general  acceptance  by  the 
Church;  and  this  during  a  period  in  which 
every  writing  claiming  to  be  inspired  was  under¬ 
going  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  said — 
though  this  is  somewhat  doubtful— that  the 
external  testimony  in  their  favor  is  not  as 
strong  as  that  for  other  Pauline  Epistles;  but 
is  it  not  strong  enough  to  exclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  process  of  imposture  as  has  been 
suggested  ?  On  the  face  of  it,  the  conjecture 
that  within  one  generation  those  letters  could 
have  been  thus  altered,  enlarged,  abridged,  in¬ 
terpolated,  saturated  with  heresy,  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Paul,  and  not  only  sent  out,  but 
after  careful  comparison  with  bis  acknowledged 
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writingB,  actually  accepted  aod  cherished  as 
his,  aod  without  any  challenge  so  far  as  history 
shows,  is  at  best  very  questionable  conjecture. 

Still  more  questionable  does  such  a  conjecture 
appear  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that,  not  only 
during  the  second  century,  but  also  during  the 
third  and  fourth  and  fifth,  while  our  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon  was  receiving  its  final  form, 
these  precious  Epistles  should  have  held  their 
places  firmly;  and  still  further  that  they  should 
have  remained  almost  without  challenge  through 
all  the  questionings  of  the  era  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  down  to  the  present  generation.  Is 
such  a  supposition  credible?  Does  it  not  re¬ 
quire  more  credulity  to  accept  these  hpyothetical 
conclusions  of  recent  criticism  than  to  believe 
that  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  all 
the  creeds  of  the  Reformation  which  name  the 
canonical  books,  and  the  opinion  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  scholars  in  all  preceding  ages  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  acceptation? 

This  treatment  of  the  three  pastoral  Epistles 
is  but  part  of  a  general  method  now  current  of 
treating  the  books  of  the  New  Testament — a 
method  which  is  fraught  with  serious  peril 
on  many  sides.  Not  only  is  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  declared  in  a  similar  way  to  be  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  some  unknown  redactor;  the  Epistle  of 
James  was  written  not  by  him,  but  by  some 
Hellenistic  Jew,  we  know  not  whom  or  where,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century ;  as  to  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  author  and  place  and  time  of 
composition  are  unknown  ;  Peter  wrote  neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  letter  bearing  his  name. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  may  have  been  written 
by  the  Apostle,  but  the  second  and  third  are  at 
best  doubtful.  Luke  is  an  unreliable  historian, 
and  the  book  of  Acts  contains  many  mistakes. 
The  evangels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  rest  on 
certain  logia  which  preceded  them,  and  are  not 
entirely  accurate  repoits  of  the  Christ.  And 
finally  Jesus  Himself  is  mure  man  than  Imman¬ 
uel,  coming  gradually  into  the  consciousness  of 
His  divinity  and  His  Messianic  mission,  and 
having  at  first  no  distinct  conception  of  his 
mediatorial  sacrifice.  Those,  and  a  multitude 
of  kindred  aflirmations,  are  demanding  and  to 
some  extent  receiving  acceptance  among  us, 
even  thongh  such  acceptance  involves  the  trans¬ 
mitting  of  the  Now  Testament  into  a  mere  re¬ 
ligious  literature,  stamped  with  errancy  in  all 
its  parts,  aod  practically  void  of  either  inspira¬ 
tion  nr  autbor^tativenesB.  Surtly  it  is  the  part 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  ('bristian  fidelity  to 
note  this  tendem  y  in  whatever  form,  and  to 
meet  it  with  th»  slernest  challenge  wherever  its 
effect  is  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  Living  Word 
of  the  Living  God  ! 

tUii.UMBCS,  Ohio,  ,Iani'auy.  IH;h. 

AN  OVKIlWOKKKO  CLASS. 

A  movement  has  lately  been  started  in  behalf 
of  druggist's  clerks  in  which  all  thoughtful 
people  will  be  glad  to  join.  In  a  natural  and 
common  deiire  to  have  a  ready  resort  in  case  of 
accident  or  sudden  illness  it  has  become  a  uni 
versal  custom  to  keep  drug  stores  open  very  late, 
and  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  to  have  some 
one  within  call  all  night,  even  if  the  store  is 
not  kept  open.  Few  have  stopped  to  realize 
that  this  means  for  the  poor  clerks  the  abso 
lute  cutting  off  of  all  holidays  and  rest.  The 
Druggists’  Loague  for  Shorter  Hours  now  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  a  great 
injustice  to  them,  but  it  creates  a  real  danger 
for  the  public,  as  men  so  worn  and  discontented 
become  listless  and  indifferent  and  are  in  great 
danger  of  making  fatal  mistakes. 

The  bill  proposed  demands  that  “No  pharma¬ 
cist.  drug  clerk,  or  other  employe  engaged  in 
the  preparation  or  compounding  of  prescriptions 
in  any  pharmacy  or  drug  store,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired,  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  ten 
hours  on  any  week  day  other  than  Saturday, 
aod  not  more  than  twelve  on  Saturdays,  and  not 
more  than  four  hours  on  Sundays  and  legal  holi¬ 
days  ’’  and  that  those  so  employed  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  store.  This  seems 
only  common  justice,  and  we  wish  the  promoters 
all  success,  feeling  sure  that  if  the  bill  is  passed 
arrangements  could  still  be  made  to  meet  any 
emergency  calls  without  keeping  all  the  stores 
open  all  the  time. 


THE  LESSON  OF  SYMPATHY. 

Dbar  Dr.  Field  :  The  first  copy  of  The 
Evangelist  for  the  New  Year,  was  handed  in  at 
the  door,  just  as  I  was  arranging  beautiful 
fiowers  on  the  white  casket  of  my  dead.  Com 
ing  in  company  with  the  floral  tributes  of  affec¬ 
tion  from  friends.  The  Evangelist  which  is 
always  “a  part  of  the  family,”  and  of  late 
years  has  been  so  repleta  with  words  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy,  that  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  sad 
proceedings. 

Once  before — and  only  once — had  I  added  a 
word  to  the  plaintive  tone  of  some  of  its  col¬ 
umns;  and  that  was  written  on  the  “Victory  of 
Faith,”  when  mother  died  in  Albany. 

But  here  and  now,  was  a  sorrow,  so  radical 
and  overwhelming,  that  for  days  it  crushed  me 
utterly  to  the  ground,  and  for  two  nights  I  was 
simply  delirious  with  grief.  Such  soirow  trans 
cends  any  former  experience,  and  can  never  come 
again.  I  emphasize  its  intensity,  only  that  1 
may  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  Qod  can  and 
did  speak  peace  unexpected  peace  -in  such  an 
awful  hour  as  this. 

Two  weeks  ago  to  day,  and  almost  at  this  very 
hour,  my  little  boy  “Henry,”  the  idol  of  my 
heart,  (Qod  knew  it  was  the  idol  when  He  aimed 
that  arrow  I)  left  my  side  on  the  front  porch, 
bis  bright  eyes  snapping  with  fun,  and  bis 
boyish  spirits  buoyant  in  anticipation,  as  he 
said,  “Papa,  there  is  no  danger;  Naomi  says 
the  skating  is  splendid  1” 

An  hour  and  a  half  laler  bis  cold  and  lifeless 
body  was  dragged  with  grappling  irons  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  laid  in  the  snow  at  my 
feet  on  the  river-bank. 

The  little  fellow,  (10  years  old, )  had  skated 
directly  into  the  death  trap  prepared  by  cutting 
several  hundred  feet  of  ice  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  The  icemen  (Swedes,)  saw  hie 
struggle,  and  heard  his  cry  for  “Help  !”  but 
did  nothing.  There  was  literally  “no  eye  to 
pity,  and  no  arm  to  save.”  As  he  sank  for  the 
last  time,  a  few  bubbles  only  marked  the  spot. 

When  it  was  too  late,  everything  was  done 
that  could  be  done.  Telephone  messages  went 
all  over  the  city ;  then  followed  the  rush  of  the 
patrol,  the  launching  of  boats  manned  by  eager 
volunteers,  the  plash  of  pikes  and  grapplipg 
irons  in  the  water,  the  final  recovery  of  the  body 
after  an  hour’s  dragging  of  the  river,  and  last 
but  not  least,  a  city  ordinance  passed  a  week 
later  to  “fence”  the  dangerous  place  ! 

A  little  8-year  old  companion,  who  was  with 
him,  says  that  “Henry”  successfully  described 
the  curve  on  the  ice  necessary  to  save  him,  when 
be  s"w  bis  imminent  danger,  but  an  imperfect 
skate,  (which  I  had  tried  to  fix  for  him  the  day 
before,)  slipped  as  he  turned,  and  he  fell  on  bis 
back,  into  the  current. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  could  probably 
have  saved  himself.  As  it  was,  all  that  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  (January  Gtb,  “Epiphany,”)  I 
watched  with  the  stiffening  form  of  my  precious 
boy,  who  only  at  four  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
bad  bounded  gleefully  off  the  balcony,  saying: 
“Papa,  it’s  perfectly  safe,  there  is  no  danger.” 
One  hand  was  clenched,  as  if  in  death’s  struggle, 
and  the  other  lay  relaxed  upon  his  breast.  His 
face  showed  nut  a  trace  of  sorrow  or  of  fear,  and 
his  hair  curled  naturally  over  a  beautiful  fore¬ 
head. 

That  little  hand  seemed  as  though  it  were 
leading  me  to  a  divine  comforter;  a  peace  that 
passetb  all  understanding  came  upon  me,  and  a 
presence  greater  than  Death  overshadowed  me. 
This  was  indeed  holy  ground,  and  that  marble 
hand  seemed  as  if  it  were  rolling  back  the  cur¬ 
tain  veiling  the  unseen,  breaking  down  barriers 
separating  the  soul  from  God,  bringing  heaven 


and  loved  ones  gone  before  within  easy  range  of 
view,  and  more  than  all,  bringing  the  soul  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  Comforter,  and  of  a  spiritual 
presence,  that  in  the  midst  of  mental  anguish, 
brought  perfect  peace. 

A  “Holy  Week”  indeed  was  that  opening  of 
the  New  Year  to  me.  That  Thursday  night  of 
sudden  shock,  when  I  prayed  that  the  bitter 
cup  might  pass;  but  it  did  not  pass,  and  1 
drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

That  Friday— a  day  of  death— not  lacking  in 
the  thought  of  vicarious  suffering,  when  some¬ 
times  the  life  of  another  must  be  sacrificed  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  God. 

That  Saturday,  too,  had  its  open  sepulchre, 
not  in  a  garden,  but  in  the  cold  snow,  though 
flowers  were  strewn  upon  it,  before  the  heavy 
slab  was  lowered,  and  it  was  sealed  with  a  stone. 
Sunday  morning,  the  “first  day  of'  the  week,” 
had  its  early  communion  service,  at  the  break 
of  day;  and  the  words,  “by  His  precious  death 
and  sacrifice,”  bad  a  new  meaning.  It  is  thus 
that  personal  sorrow  interprets  what  creeds  and 
confessions  sometimes  fail  to  interpret.  The 
letters  must  be  written  in  fire  before  we  can 
read  them. 

The  lesson  of  Sympathy,  too,  c»me  next  to 
the  lesson  of  sorrow.  How  the  letters  and  lov¬ 
ing  messages  came  pouring  in  I  Sympathy  is 
the  centripetal  force  of  the  spiritual  world, 
drawing  distant  hearts  together,  by  simply  draw¬ 
ing  one  and  all  nearer  to  the  common  centre, 
Christ.  Sorrow  is  the  perspective  glass,  through 
which  we  see  not  “darkly,”  but  with  a  radiance 
and  clearness  of  vision  that  brings  us  actually 
in  touch  with  the  unseen  world. 

Sorrow  and  sympathy  are,  therefore,  closely 
related ;  but  to  experience  the  supporting 
strength  of  the  one,  we  must  first  feel  the  sharp 
pangs  of  the  other. 

The  discovery  that  friends  far  and  near  have 
hearts  like  our  own,  is  worth  making ;  but  the 
greater  discovery  that  a  divine  heart  beats,  here 
and  now,  in  sympathy  with  a  sorrowing  world, 
is  worth  whatever  sacrifice  it  cost.  The  loss  of 
a  loved  one  more  vital  to  our  being  than  life, 
meets  its  compensation  in  a  companionship  so 
awful  and  yet  so  comforting,  as  to  whis(er  to 
the  trembling  heart  the  truth,  that  the  Com¬ 
forter  “which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,”  is  here. 
Uutward  symbol  is  not  needed  to  prove  that 
God’s  voice  is  most  audible  in  the  midst  of  the 
soul’s  anguish,  when  the  world  has  receded,  and 
the  thick  darkness  can  actually  be  felt.  The 
river  of  Death,  too,  before  a  dreaded  and  swollen 
stream,  in  one  night  shrinks  to  a  narrow  thread, 
and  oh  !  bow  “home-sick”  we  are,  to  just  step 
over.  Strange  wondrous  strange  also  the  mys¬ 
tery— that  the  cardinal  points  of  Christ’s  agony, 
crucifixion,  resurrection  and  ascension,  are  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  through  our  heart-aches,  and  inter¬ 
preted  through  our  sorrows,  rather  than  logically 
through  our  beads. 

It  is  the  crushed  heart  that  responds  to  the 
divine  touch. 

Three  beautiful  verses  of  Faber’s,  read  at 
“little  Henry’s”  funeral,  are  to-day  pinned  up, 
(with  a  ringlet  of  chestnut- brown  hair, )  upon 
my  door : 

“  I  murmur  nut.  Father  I  My  boy  Is  with  Thee : 

I  knew  at  the  flrrt  that  my  ilarllng  was  Thine  I 
Hadst  Th*'U  taken  him  enrlter.  O  Father— but  s  -el 

Thou  hadnt  left  him  so  long  that  I  dreamed  he  was 
mine. 

“‘Thou  hast  honore<l  my  child  by  the  speed  of  Thy 
choice. 

Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory,  o’erwhelmed  him 
with  mirth: 

He  sings  up  In  glory  with  his  sweet-sounding  voice. 

While  I,  a  saint's  mother,  am  weeping  on  earth. 

“Oh,  forgive  me,  dear  Saviour!  on  heaven's  bright 
shore. 

Should  I  still  in  my  child  find  a  separate  Joy ; 

While  I  lie  In  the  light  of  Thy  face  evermore. 

May  I  think  Hearen  trrlt/hUr  because  of  my  nor  1 

E.  W.  C. 

Rocexobo,  Illinois,  Jan.  30th  law. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Vtbnuy  3^  UBB, 


A  LETTER  FROM  HELI  CHATERLAIN. 

Cacomda,  West  Africa,  November  20, 1807- 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  that  our 
party  has  safely  reached  the  district  of  Caconda 
where  we  are  to  establish  the  first  station  of 
the  Philafrican  League. 

A  few  days  have  already  been  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  for  a  temporary  and  permanent  site,  and  in 
securing  information  as  to  climate,  resources, 
etc.,  of  the  different  spots.*  This  is  a  fine  up¬ 
land  country  with  no  end  of  eligible  sites;  so 
that  thedifiSculty  consists  chiefiy  in  choosing  the 
place  best  suited  for  our  purpose.  During  the 
rainy  season — from  now  till  the  middle  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May — we  cannot  well  make  adobe 
bricks  and  must  content  ourselves  with  wooden 
structures  plastered  with  mud.  These  are  as 
comfortable  as  the  adobe  buildings,  but  lees 
durable.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  probably  move 
into  a  rented  house  near  the  final  site.  We  have 
the  choice  of  several. 

For  the  present,  the  party  is  encamped  in  the 
Hanha  division  of  the  Caconda  district,  in  a 
house  of  Captain  Theodore  Cruz,  the“chefe”  of 
said  division,  who  is  very  friendly.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Benguella  gave  him  instructions  to  help 
us  in  every  way.  The  chefe  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  of  Caconda,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  is  also 
profuse  in  his  offers  of  assistance,  but  he  is 
about  to  leave  his  post,  while  Captain  Cruz  is 
permanently  established  in  this  region. 

Since  we  left  Benguella  the  health  of  the  party 
has  been  very  fair.  The  Governor  and  all  people 
in  Benguella,  from  whom  I  took  leave,  warned 
me  that  it  was  foolhardy  for  me  to  under¬ 
take  the  wagon  journey  in  the  condition  in 
which  f  then  was,  and  advised  me  to  make  the 
worst  of  the  journey  by  hammock  and  join  the 
party  at  Catengue  or  higher  up.  I  decided  to 
accompany  the  party  and  gained  in  strength, 
instead  of  getting  worse.  At  Catengue,  how¬ 
ever,  I  got  wet  in  a  night-storm  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  with  fever  was  the  result.  As  soon  as  I  im¬ 
proved,  I  undertook  to  walk  one  “trek,"  so  that 
Brother  Lea  might  have  my  seat  in  the  wagon 
and  rest  from  riding  the  mule;  but  a  severe  and 
a  prolonged  attack  of  fever  proved  that  I  had 
overtaxed  my  strength.  Since  reaching  the  end 
of  the  wagon  journey  my  health  has  again  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  go  about 
looking  for  a  site. 

You  want,  no  doubt,  to  know  something  about 
our  departure  from  Benguella  and  our  traveling 
inland.  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  no  time,  at 
present  to  write  fully. 

As  soon  as  our  stuff  was  dispatched  from  the 
Custom  House  and  my  attack  of  fever  had  re¬ 
lented  so  far  that  I  could,  from  my  bed,  super¬ 
intend  the  packing  or  repacking  of  our  effects 
and  goods,  God  opened  the  way  for  us  to  go  to 
the  interior  without  dividing  the  party. 

When  the  Boer,  Fraitoris,  (to  whom  1  had  sent 
a  letter  asking  him  to  take  us  up  to  Caconda  in 
his  wagon),  declared  that  he  had  entirely  given 
up  the  transport  business,  and  preferred  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  connection  with  Penrise,  the  English 
hunter  and  collector,  the  next  beet  thing  to  do 
was  for  me  to  hunt  up  enough  carriers  to  take 
me  up  to  Hanha,  the  first  inhabited  spot,  or  to 
Caconda,  where  I  might  secure  carriers  to  bring 
up  the  rest  of  the  party.  One  or  two  of  the 
brethren  could  have  accompanied  me,  but  I 
failed  to  find  the  necessary  men.  I  trusted  my 
God  and  we  all  prayed  for  some  suitable  means 
of  transport  to  turn  up.  As  I  anticipated,  it 
came  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  for  it.  Eleven 
wagons  of  the  Boers  arrived  from  Caconda,  and 
one  of  these  had  not  been  engaged  beforehand 
ny  the  traders.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  it,  and  we  were  barely  able  to  finish 
packing  so  as  to  get  off  with  the  other  wagons. 

he  leader  of  this  party  of  Boer  drivers  was 
Hans  van  de  Merwe,  the  “landroet"  or  “head¬ 
man"  of  the  Boers  in  the  Caconda  district  Dur¬ 
ing  the  three  weeks  of  our  inland  journey  I  had  a 


fine  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  him, 
and  with  the  present  moral,  social  and  political 
condition  of  this  interesting  colony  of  white 
Protestants  in  the  midst  of  black  heathen  and 
white  Catholics  in  Central  Africa. 

The  Portuguese  Chefe  of  the  Hanha  district. 
Captain  Cruz,  had  come  down  to  Benguella 
with  the  Boers,  and  he  as  well  as  the  “land¬ 
roet"  seemed  anxious  to  have  us  in  their  neigh 
borhood,  and  advised  us  to  settle  in  Hanha. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  the  country  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  find  that,  while  we  can  no  doubt  be 
of  service  to  the  Boers  and  find  plenty  of  fine 
sites  in  Hanha,  there  are  two  mighty  objections 
to  our  settling  permanently:  (1)  The  nearest 
native  towns  are  from  three  to  five  hours— nine  to 
fifteen  miles — away  from  Cruz  or  the  “ landrost, " 
and  the  natives  have  a  terrible  fear  of  the  Boers, 
who  are  rather  brutal  in  their  way  of  handling 
the  native  population.  (2)  The  Boers  do  not 
raise  enough  food  for  themselves,  and  the  natives 
being  far  away,  we  should  have  great  difficulty 
in  securing  the  needed  food  supplies. 

Nearer  Caconda,  however,  where  the  climate 
is  as  good  as  in  Hanha,  the  native  towns  are 
plentiful,  and  I  have  decided  to  choose  a  final 
site  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Cubale  River, 
half-way  between  the  two  Boer  colonies  of  the 
Cubale  and  Que  Rivers,  one  day’s  ride  or  so 
from  Caconda,  in  a  region  where  the  natives  are 
willing  to  work  and  still  relatively  free  from 
the  corrupting  infiuences  of  the  rum  distilleries. 
The  district  of  Caconda  is  cursed  with  an  ever 
growing  number  of  small  distilleries,  where 
sweet  potatoes  are  converted  into  bad  lum. 

Boers,  Portuguese  and  natives  are  all  engaged 
more  or  less  in  the  slave-trade.  One  man  who 
is  not  a  hypocrite  told  me  frankly  that  he  has 
bought  and  sold  hundreds  of  slaves.  The  chefe 
of  Caconda  told  me  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons  that  the  practice  is  so  general  that  he  is 
utterly  powerless  to  interfere.  Here,  not  only 
do  the  parents  sell  their  children,  but,  what  I 
never  saw  before,  the  children  often  sell  their 
old  parents.  Kidnapping  is  an  every  day  occur¬ 
rence  which  causes  no  surprise  to  anybody.  The 
condition  of  things  is  worse  than  I  could  im 
agine,  and  incurable  for  the  present.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  relieve  the  suffering,  patiently  and 
modestly  witness  to  the  truth  and  trust  in  God 
for  the  righting,  in  His  time,  of  this  ereat 
wrong. 

November,  22 1887. 

I  have  returned  safely  to  Captain  Cruz’s  place 
and  found  our  party  still  in  good  health.  This 
is  a  very  sickly  season.  Many  are  down  with 
the  fever,  especially  children,  and  one  has 
already  died,  so  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
being  spared.  To  morrow  morning  1  expect  the 
“span” — of  twenty-two  oxen— which  is  to  take 
our  wagon  one  day’s  journey  to  what  is  called 
Ludich’s  place.  It  is  the  abandoned  shanty 
and  farm  of  a  Boer  who  has  moved  further 
south,  and  we  can  use  it  without  ex^nee.  Two 
days  will  suffice  to  repair  the  shanty,  and  a  few 
more  days  to  add  some  water  proof  grass  huts. 
Mr.  Behan  of  Cape  Colony,  who  will  be  our 
nearest  neighbor — about  one  and  one-half  hours 
away — says  he  will  supply  us  with  seeds  and 
young  plants  and  plow  the  ground  for  us.  We 
can  also  get  from  him  plenty  of  vegetables,  cab¬ 
bage  of  various  sorts,  sweet  and  white  potatoes, 
beans,  peas,  lettuce,  etc.,  etc.  He  is  accustomed 
to  go  hunting  in  the  region  where  we  propose 
to  establish  the  station  proper,  and  will  go  with 
the  exploring  party. 

Another  Boer  has  offered  to  accompany  us,  and 
help  us,  for  pay,  to  build,  cultivate  the  land,  to 
hunt,  etc.  Native  labor  is  cheap,  but  not  plenti¬ 
ful  in  this  season  of  planting  and  sowing.  Fig 
trees  and  peach  trees,  goyava  and  a  few  other 
fruit  trees  come  well.  Strawberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  etc.,  are  also  obtainable.  Wheat  grows 
well,  but  the  locusts  have  destroyed  crops  for 
the  last  two  years.  A  cow  costs  about  120,  a 
trained  ox  f25.  We  have  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  Portuguese  friend  who  will  give  us 
1250  for  our  mule,  which  is  nearly  S50  more  than 
the  animal  cost  us.  Two  riding  bulls  will  cost 
only  160  and  do  us  better  service. 

As  a  rule,  we  have  pleasant  weather  in  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon,  then  the  clouds 
gather  in  the  evening,  and  at  night  we  have 
some  cold  showers  and  a  few  thunder  claps.  In 
December  or  January  there  is  a  dry  spell,  and 


we  may  be  able  to  put  up  more  comfortable 
houses  on  a  final  site  and  settle  down  to  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  January.  I  have  already  received 
the  promise  of  some  children. 

God  is  blessing  us  abundantly,  so  that  I  could 
sing  all  the  time.  He  alone  can  reform  this  evil 
society.  We  realize  our  helplessness,  God  can 
and  will  use  us. 

My  candle  is  burnt  out,  it  is  late,  and  I  must 
be  up  early,  before  day. 

With  greetings  to  all  friends, 

Heli  Chatelain. 


THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

A  union  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  street.  Rev.  John  R.  Davies,  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor,  at  eleven  A,M.,  Sunday,  February  6tb, 
composed  of  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  New  York  City,  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  inaugurating  the  Forward 
Movement  in  Foreign  Missions,  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  century.  The  pre  eminent  importance  of 
the  enterprise  has  led  the  pastor  and  session  of 
the  Church  to  devote  the  time  of  the  regular 
Sunday  morning  service  to  its  consideration, 
and  to  invite  all  interested  to  unite  in  launching 
this  movement  which  promises  so  much  for  the 
Church’s  Foreign  Mission  work. 

The  specific  object  of  the  Forward  Movement 
is  to  lead  the  wealth  of  the  Church  to  a  more 
adequate  sense  of  its  responsibility,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  such  large  gifts  to  Foreign  Missions  as 
are  often  bestowed  upon  educational  and  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  in  this  country.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  movement  consists  in  the 
support  of  individual  missionaries  by  individu¬ 
als,  families,  or  churches.  It  is  also  believed 
that  special  gifts  can  be  secured  for  Missions  or 
Mission  stations. 

The  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society 
has  conducted  a  similar  movement  for  nearly 
two  years.  Of  about  170  new  missionaries  sent 
out  during  this  time,  only  a  few  are  supported 
from  the  general  funds,  nearly  all  being  salaried 
by  special  gifts.  What  the  Church  of  England, 
the  wealthiest  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
world,  is  doing,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  probably  the  second  or 
third  wealthiest  in  the  world,  can  do.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  proposes  to  not  only  send 
out  new  missionaries  thus  supported,  but  to 
ask  churches  and  individuals  to  provide  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  nearly  a  hundred  of  its  present  mission¬ 
ary  force  who  are  thus  far  unprovided  for  by 
special  funds. 

Our  churches  are  indeed  facing  a  grave  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Our  present  foreign  force  is  not  ade¬ 
quately  supported.  Very  much  of  our  work  is 
threatened  with  wreck  for  lack  of  money.  In 
addition  to  the  work  already  opened,  our  church 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  multitude  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  in  connection  with  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  solemnly  dedicated  their  lives  to  For¬ 
eign  Mission  work.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  will  refuse  to  back 
these  young  men  and  women  in  their  heroic  pur- 
pcm.  Such  refusal  by  our  Church  would  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  and  mistakes 
in  its  history. 

For  the  furtherance  of  this  movement  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of 
the  church  has  been  organized.  Among  its 
members  are  ex-President  Harrison,  ex-Governor 
Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster 
of  Washington  City,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  of  New 
York.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia,  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Harbison  of  Pittsburgh,  Mmuel  B. 
Clement  of  Buffalo,  Alexander  McDonald  of 
Cincinnati,  and  E.  A.  K.  Hackett  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  This  committee  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  proposed  union  meeting,  not 
only  by  certain  of  its  members,  but  by  Mr. 
Luther  D.  Wishard,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  represent  the  movement  among  the 
churches.  Mr.  Wishard  will  speak  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  service.  Members  and  Secretaries  of  the 
fhresbvterian  Foreign  Board  will  also  be  present. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Edited  by  Annie  Fields.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

This  delightful  book  is  a  woman’s  tribute  and 
testimony  to  another,  who  is  commonly  named 
as  “the  most  gifted  woman  of  our  land.’’  It  is 
a  supplement  and  a  summary ;  others  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  Beecher  family  and  of  individual 
members  of  it ;  of  Mrs.  Stowe  monographs  by 
the  score  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  her  life;  and  a  biography  by  her  son  was 
written  while  Mrs.  Stowe  was  still  living.  The 
compilation  of  her  letters  with  a  sympathetic 
sketch  of  her  life  and  literary  career  has  fallen 
into  the  best  of  hands;  the  work  is  delicately, 
deftly  done,  with  tact  and  sensibility  minister 
ing  to  intelligence  and  close  personal  intimacy. 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  place  in  literature  is  quite  unique; 
she  was  the  oracle  and  priestess  of  a  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  her  work  was  forensic  and  demonstrative, 
the  moral  forces  distinctly  and  persistently  tak 
ing  the  lead  of  everything ;  the  literary  and  artis 
tic  were  always  secondary,  even  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  her  later  works ;  in  her  chief  work,  only 
the  moral  and  religious  had  a  place.  Of  all  this 
which  differentiates  Mrs.  Stowe  from  almost 
every  writer  of  our  time,  her  friend,  Mrs.  Fields, 
has  a  clear  perception  and  a  wise  understanding. 
She  has  let  the  story  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  life  and 
work  tell  itself  and  carry  its  own  credentials. 
The  beauty  of  it  and  its  amazing  record  in  our 
history,  stand  thus  clearly  revealed. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe  was  largely  in  her 
power  of  sympathy.  She  made  the  sorrows  of 
the  slave  mother  literally  her  own.  The  genesis 
of  her  great  book  is  a  disclosure  of  the  methods 
by  which  providence  meets  human  crises  with 
the  means  required.  Of  all  the  splendid  women 
who  faced  the  problem  of  American  slavery,  she 
bore  the  agonies  of  a  personal  experience  that, 
like  the  “wine  press  of  Jehovah, ’’ made  her 
precious  life-blood  a  manifestation  and  a  reproof 
of  wrong.  The  book  that  is  so  born  is  always  a 
masterpiece;  in  this  case  it  was  a  gospel  of 
emancipation.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
history  of  our  literature  and  the  origin  of  “Jane 
Eyre’’  is  but  faintly  suggestive  of  it.  All  our 
great  orators  and  our  acutest  Statesmen  fall  be 
hind  this  frail  woman  writhing  in  the  agony  of 
a  breaking  heart  over  the  heartache  of  a  suffer 
ing  race.  After  her  book  was  published,  there 
could  be  no  going  backward ;  it  was  a  sacred 
stone  that  told  where  Qod  had  touched  the  path 
of  the  nation  and  every  effort  to  remove  it  drove 
the  people  further  toward  the  consummation. 
Looking  back  upon  it  all  now,  what  a  lesson  and 
a  spectacle  it  is  !  It  is  the  grandeur  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  that  she  unconsciously  stood  in  the  centre 
of  our  greatest  reformation.  Her  equipment  was 
a  woman’s  heart  that  found  a  voice  to  its  intinite 
yearning. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  place  any 
other  work  alongside  her  great  one.  They  are 
all  good,  everything  she  took  pains  to  write  is 
worth  reading.  She  had  the  Beecher  wit  and 
wisdom  and  speech.  The  finer  qualities  of  a 
gifted  family  are  always  in  evidence.  In  easier 
circumstances,  with  a  more  harmonious  and 
helpful  environment,  she  might  have  developed 
her  race  talent  into  the  highest  form  of  artistic 
work.  But  she  was  in  the  rather  grim  clutches 
of  household  cares  and  overloaded  with  petty 
and  personal  responsibility,  a  sky  lark  held  to 
earth  by  a  thong.  Yet  so  it  happens  that  her 
writings  have  the  substantial  quality  of  service 
and  utility.  Even  when  she  preaches  best  and 
highest  truth  there  is  a  homely  air,  a  touch  of 
earth  which  is  evidence  of  its  truth  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  confidence  and  love. 

The  prayer  of  Plato  to  be  made  beautiful 
within  is  that  of  a  philosopher  and  expresses 
the  supreme  lunging  of  the  Christian.  But 


every  woman  has  regard  to  external  beauty. 
There  are  humorous  allusions  to  her  personal 
appearance  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  letters;  she  was 
specially  appealed  to  when  strangers  expressed 
surprise  that  she  was  less  plain  than  they  had 
fancied  her.  The  inner  beauty  portrayed  itself 
perhaps  more  rarely  in  her  case  than  in  some 
others.  There  is  no  absolute  truth  in  the  notion 
that  a  beautiful  soul  will  build  itself  a  beauti¬ 
ful  body.  A  deficiency  in  beauty  of  face  or 
form  is  often  a  sign  of  higher  loveliness  in  the 
spiritual  and  mental  endowment.  The  bust  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  both  truthful  and  beautiful,  as 
all  know  who  have  seen  it  or  looked  upon  it  as 
pictured  in  this  book.  Those  who  saw  her  one 
summer  Sabbath  in  the  “Cathedral  Woods,’’  on 
the  New  Hampshire  coast,  when  she  led  the 
singing  for  morning  and  afternoon  worship  will 
recall  the  “face  of  an  angel.’’  So  we  think  she 
will  look  when  she  meets  us  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  where  the  “tree  of  life  doth  grow.’’ 

Homiletic  :  Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  Theodor 
Christlieb,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Haarbeck.  Translated 
by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin.  New  York :  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.75. 

The  publication  of  a  new  book  on  homiletics 
seems  to  call  for  explanation  or  apoli^y.  But 
this  depends  upon  certain  considerations.  Those 
who  note  the  name  of  the  author  and  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  eminent  services  which  he 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  evangelical  Religion, 
and  who  recollect  the  reputation  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word,  will  not  require 
either  explanation]or  apology.  They  will,  rather, 
rejoice  that  the  preacher’s  successor  edited  his 
notes  on  the  art  of  the  preacher,  and  that  a 
translator  has  undertaken  the  immense  task  o^ 
making  the  professor’s  wisdom  accessible  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  book  which 
have  special,  local  and  national  applicability, 
some  confessional  peculiarities,  but  with  these 
one  need  find  no  special  fault.  But  those  parts 
which  deal  with  the  work  of  the  preacher,  with 
hie  spiritual  qualifications,  and  with  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  truth,  these  are  of  no  pri¬ 
vate,  ecclesiastical,  local  or  national  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  always'helpful  to  know  how  a  great 
preacher  works  and  how  he  prepares  his  dis¬ 
courses,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  theory  and 
practice  can  be  compared.  Hence  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  a 
learned  and  scholarly  book,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  one  that  is  very  practical,  and  it  glows 
with  an  intense  spirituality. 

A.  Concise  History  of  Missions.  By  Edwin 
Munsell  Bliss,  D.D.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Revell  and  Company.  75  cents. 

Chistianity  and  the  Progress  of  Man  as 
Illustrated  by  Modern  Missions.  By  W. 
Douglas  Mackenzie.  Same  publisher.  $1.25. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  was  prepared  by 
the  editor  of  “The  Encyclopedia  of  Missions,’’ 
and  the  latter  by  the  professor  of  theology  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Bliss’s 
book  is  small,  easily  carried,  and  contains  an 
immense  amunnt  of  information.  Of  course  it 
is  not  exhaustive,  neither  is  it  exhausting.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  resume 
of  the  subject  than  that  here  presented,  and  to 
the  busy  minister  who  desires  to  get  a  quick 
view  of  the  whole  field,  no  better  book  could  be 
recommended.  It  also  gives  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  subject  from  which  one  may 
go  forth  to  a  fuller,  wider  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  study.  The  topic  is  treated  under  three 
heads.  The  first  gives  an  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  through  which  the  missionary  idea  has 
passed  since  Apostolic  times.  The  second  passes 
the  fields  of  missionary  activity  under  rapid  re¬ 
view.  The  third  deals  with  organization  and 
methods  of  mission  work  as  circumstances  have 
caused  them  to  vary  and  expand ;  the  whole 
making  a  very  valuable  and^useful  little  book. 


Dr.  Mackenzie’s  volume  belongs  to  a  different 
class,  and  is  somewhat  apologetic  in  object ;  not 
an  apology  for  missions,  but  a  vindication  and 
appreciation  of  their  value  and  infiuence  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Perhaps  the  author 
would  object  to  the  word  “apologetic’’  but  that 
is  the  idea  which  the  book  conveys.  It  may  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  luke-warm 
in  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  gain  a  new  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  which  goes  under  the  head  of 
missionary  labor.  The  church  boards  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  lack  of  support,  and  reasons 
are  assigned  for  it  which  doubtless  have  much 
cogency,  but  the  cause  which  exerts  much  silent 
infiuence  is  one  founded  on  ignorance  of  what 
missions  may  do  and  have  done.  For  this  the 
ministers  are  responsible,  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ministers  who  need  instruction  in  order  that 
they  may  instruct,  this  volume  has  been  sent 
out.  It  is  based  upon  the  thesis  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  the  “one  universal istic  religion,’’  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  including  the  whole  race. 
The  various  functions  of  the  missionary  as  a 
pioneer,  a  translator,  an  educator,  a  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  martyr,  a  civilizer,  a  savior,  and  a  power 
and  infiuence  of  progress,  are  presented,  and  the 
one  only  moral  is  left  to  do  its  perfect  work. 
The  chapter  on  “The  missionary  and  other  re¬ 
ligions,’’  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  and  import¬ 
ance. 

The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon  ;  Commodus.  By 
Lew  Wallace.  Illustrations  by  Dumond  and 
Weguelin.  Harper  and  Brothers.  $2.50. 

During  the  past  holidays,  few  books  appeared 
in  more  sumptuous  dress  than  this,  with  its 
beautiful  paper  and  type,  and  its  delicate  and 
artistic  illustrations.  Both  the  Wooing  and 
the  Commodus  are  dramas  in  blank  verse.  In 
the  former  is  given  the  triumph  of  Islam,  under 
Othman  (Osman),  who  founded  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  With  the  faculty,  indicated  in  his 
prose  writings,  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
times  of  his  heroes  and  the  spirit  of  their  con¬ 
tests,  the  writer  loses  his  identity  in  this  poem, 
also  in  that  of  the  actors  and  their  heroic  acts; 
and  carries  his  readers  with  him ;  though  not 
with  that  full  absorption  he  wins  from  them  in 
“Ben  Hur. ’’  In  “Commodus,’’  the  eon  of  the 
almost  Christian  Marcus  Aurelias,  he  justly  de¬ 
picts  his  hero  as  wicked  as  the  father  was  good ; 
and  the  effect  is  to  place  in  striking  contrast  the 
magnificent  audacity  of  the  once- slave,  Matoows, 
now  imperially  conspiring  for  the  very  throng.  ^ 
The  wandering  of  Matemus  and  hi^^jbaij^  ^ 
through  the  forests,  in  separate  grouM;  /all  cts 
appear  at  last  during  the  Festivals,  in  tl^fy^lato,  ^ 
the  appearance  of  the  singing  Bacchattss,' give  (| 
relief  to  the  tragic  strain.  Still  we  tmpst  con-  D 
fees  we  like  General  Wallace  better  in  hie  prose  •  | 
than  his  verse.  I't  V  0 

Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  ,^alner.  \) 

Illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  HbMntoo, . 
Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston:  $2.  W  '  r; 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson’s  pictures  of  Ne'0l^<^ogF 
land  life  are  beginning  to  be  almost  as'  weS^ 
known  as  Mr.  Warner’s  descriptions.  Both  meh 
must  have  spent  their  boyhoods  in  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  be  able  to 
depict  so  vividly  the  absolute  simplicity  with 
the  charm  and  picturesqueness  of  this  life,  and 
we  are  grateful  that  they  have  combined  in  the 
volume  before  us.  “Being  a  Boy’’  was  first 
copyrighted  in  1877,  and  describee  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  boy  as  be  was  between  18.30  and  1850.  Mr. 
Warner  says  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  exactly 
biographical  and  yet  he  confesses  it  a  faithful 
representation  from  memory  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  observation,  and  we  find  a  good 
deal  in  this  delightful  natural  boy  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  man  as  we  know  him  in  his  full  maturity. 
Every  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  feels  sorry  for  the  poor  city  boy  who 
has  never  known  the  delights  of  that  free  out¬ 
door  life,  and  many  a  father  who  has  delighted 
in  reading  these  essays  with  bis  boys  and  recall- 
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ing  hie  own  early  experiences  for  their  benefit, 
will  rejoice  to  find  his  old  friends  in  this  new 
and  attractive  form. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  the  “Yellow  Jour¬ 
nals’*  so  called,  have  been  teeming  with  the  re¬ 
ports  of  a  recent  murder  trial  in  a  neighboring 
city,  and  the  cry  has  been  raised  against  them 
by  the  other  “respectable”  papers,  one  cannot 
read  but  with  astonishment  that  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  Cunningham  Burdell  murder  trial, 
in  1857,  the  New  York  Herald  had  devoted  for 
many  days  “not  less  than  eight  columns  per  day 
to  this  case,”  and  The  Tribune  bad  “on  an 
average  some  nine  or  ten  columns.”  We  read 
this  in  the  report  of  the  case  in  Mr.  Henry 
Lauren  Clinton's  Celebrated  Trialt.  In  this 
book,  Mr.  Clinton  has  collected  some  of  the  very 
celebrated  cases  in  which  be  has  taken  part,  in¬ 
cluding  with  the  above  those  arising  out  of  the 
Tweed  ring,  and  the  case  of  Richard  Croker,  the 
“Boss”  of  Greater  New  York,  who  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  John  McKenna.  The  book  is  just 
what  its  name  purports  it  to  be,  a  collection  of 
celebrate!,  and  the  author  might  well  have 
added,  and  of  most  interesting  cases.  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  while  the  side 
be  has  presented,  and  be  always  presents  his 
side  of  the  case  most  fully,  is  interesting,  the 
reader  may  wish  to  learn  what  Mr.  Clinton’s 
opponents  said  or  did.  For  instance,  in  the 
Cunningham  Burdell  case  he  gives  almost  a  ver¬ 
batim  report  of  the  examination  of  the  minister, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  performed  the  marriage 
service  for  Mrs.  Cunningham  and  Dr.  Burdell, 
but  passes  over  the  cross-examination  of  this 
witness,  which  was  “severe,  thorough,  exhaus¬ 
tive,”  and  conducted  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who,  the  author 
says,  “was  (in  a  certain  way,)  an  eminent 
lawyer.”  But  in  spite  of  these  omissions  the 
book  is  very  interesting,  and  without  a  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  portion  is  the  account  of 
the  action  of  Tweed’s  counsel  in  bis  second  trial, 
their  subsequent  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court,  and  the  correspondence  between  Judge 
Noah  Davie  and  the  late  Charles  O'Connor  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  tbe  reversal  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
of  the  sentence  imposed  upon  Tweed  by  Judge 
Davis.  Mr.  Clinton  has  “reversed”  himself  in 
these  accounts,  as  he  has  left  himself  out  en¬ 
tirely,  but  for  all  that  the  interest  in  them  does 
not  lag.  (Harper  and  Brothers. New  York.  12  50.) 

Mr.  Crockett  has  certainly  written  nothing 
better  than  Lochtnrar;  nothing,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  that  is  up  to  the  high  water  mark  of  many 
parts  of  this  most  vigorously  handled  tale.  For 
sheer  literary  force,  it  is  the  peer  of  our  best 
fiction ;  and  for  brilliancy  of  presentation,  tbe 
fine  illustrations  of  Dr.  Thulstrup  were  scarcely 
needed,  though  adding  to  tbe  charm  and  beauty 
of  tbe  book.  One  thing  Crockett  has  done 
worthy  of  praise;  be  has  drawn  subordinate 
characters  like  “Jack  Scarlett,”  and  “Little 
Marie,”  that  are  immensely  vital  and  yet  have 
not  outstripped  the  chief  personalities,  nor  made 
them  suffer.  For  a  little,  we  did  tremble  lest 
“Kate”  should  come  out  second  in  the  quality 
of  her  love;  and  if  we  had  written  this  notice 
after  the  fight  and  burial  on  the  sand  dunes,  it 
would  have  discrowned  the  queen  and  given  the 
laurel  to  another.  Berbape  it  was  with  us  as 
with  “Wat”;  the  living  “Kate”  lured  us  away 
to  greater  struggle  and  securer  joy.  But  tbe 
fact  is,  “Rosamond”  is  greater  than  “Eleanor,” 
even  in  Tennyson’s  picturing.  If  Crockett  bad 
failed  to  keep  his  ideal  heroine  to  tbe  fore,  we 
must  have  forgiven  him ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  he 
did  not  fail.  But  somehow  when  the  true  tale 
of  the  old  song  comes  to  its  issue,  and  “young 
Lochinvar”  flies  on  the  black  steed  “Drumclog” 
away  to  the  King’s  presence  and  favor  “with 
his  true  love  between  his  arms,”  the  supremacy 
of  both  is  vindicated ;  they  are  matchless  still ; 


well  mated  also.  In  variety  of  adventure  also, 
change  of  scene,  and  charm  of  scenery,  the  story 
is  exceedingly  rich.  The  Holland  army  life, 
tbe  inn  at  Brederode,  the  perilous  boat  passage, 
the  wreck  in  the  “Luck  of  Ludiscanna,  ”  tbe 
island  paradise,  tbe  castle  of  Keppoch,  tbe  his¬ 
toric  fights  of  Killiecrankie  and  Dunkeld ;  all 
these  in  one  book  make  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  A  man  to  win  through  them  all  must 
have  quality  and  some  good  luck.  But  the 
splendor  of  “Wat”  is  bis  loyal  love  for  “Kate”  ; 
over  and  above  everything,  that  triumphs.  It  is 
to  sound  tbe  golden  trumpet  in  praise  of  such 
love  that  our  author  rises  up  early  and  sits  up 
late.  He  waxes  great  in  its  praise ;  be  enthuses 
over  it,  and  fills  you  with  his  own  fire  and  glow. 
This  apotheosis  of  a  pure  sub  sexual  enthrall¬ 
ment  of  soul  and  body  for  life  and  death,  is 
delightful  The  kissing  of  tbe  golden  heart  and 
rising  up  from  death’s  shadow  to  go  to  the  deliv¬ 
erance  of  bis  love  is  as  great  a  triumph  as  was 
ever  pictured  by  man.  The  poetic  power  of  its 
suggested  secret,  is  simply  sublime.  There  is  a 
depth  in  tbe  Scotch  nature  that  can  be  revealed 
only  in  such  a  way.  And  for  that,  we  forgive 
“Wat”  everything  and  cheer  our  hero  to  hie 
coronation.  But  stop  there.  Don’t  read  the 
last  chapter ;  study  the  map  of  the  isles  instead. 
(New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers.  fl.50. ) 

Book  standards  are  so  various  that  we  are  often 
led  to  refer  a  new  book  to  that  of  tbe  writer’s 
former  work.  This  seems  all  the  more  necessary 
in  tbe  case  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  Hie  Grace  of  Oa- 
tnonde,  since  it  is  a  companion  piece  to  “A 
Lady  of  Quality.”  Comparison  is  impulsive 
and  primary  criticism.  For  a  writer  of  stories, 
to  equal  bis  beet  every  time  is  not  to  be  expected. 
We  do  not  know  which  one  of  her  now  long  list 
of  books,  Mrs.  Burnett  considers  her  beet ;  and 
her  “public”  is  so  large  as  to  make  tbe  “favor¬ 
ites”  many.  She  set  herself  a  high  standard  in 
“That  Lass  of  Lowries,  ”  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  require  her  to  keep  up  to  it  in 
every  particular  through  a  series  of  years  and 
books.  The  finer  qualities  of  that  early  sketch 
are  in  evidence  all  through  her  subsequent  work ; 
many  things  remind  her  reader  of  tbe  fire  and 
force  of  that  most  fascinating  tale  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  has  a  love  for  a  certain  sort  of  virago;  she 
believes  in  tbe  off  spring  of  Adam’s  witch  wife, 
Lilith;  and  she  makes  them  so  real  and  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  we  come  to  love  them  as  we  read. 
Her  dramatic  methods  are  strong  and  compelling. 
The  currents  are  swift  and  old  landmarks  run 
by  like  mile  posts  on  a  railway.  To  just  what 
terminus  we  have  come  is  hardly  a  question 
when  the  last  page  is  read.  Tbe  terrific  race  of 
“Clorinda  Wildairs”  against  “fate”  sweeps  up 
all  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  into  its  track  like 
a  cyclone.  When  she  touches  the  goal,  there  is 
a  wild  clamor  of  delight.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  try  it  over  again ;  unsafe  to  make  it  a  model 
and  equally  unjust  to  test  it  by  the  narrower 
rules  of  precise  and  proper  living.  Her  beet 
judge  is“C)smonde,  ”  and  his  decision  in  the 
“wood  of  Camylot. ”  we  are  willing  to  regard  as 
final.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  tl.50. ) 

In  six  short  but  complete  sketches,  Owen 
Wister  gives  tbe  character  and  chief  adventures 
of  Lin  McLean,  making  a  book  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  with  eight  illustrations  drawn  by 
Frederic  Remington,  on  the  whole,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive,  spirited,  strong  and  moving 
story  of  a  hero  of  the  cattle  ranges  and  canons 
of  Wyoming.  Some  of  tbe  descriptions  are  won 
derfully  vivid,  as  for  example,  the  burial  scene 
at  tbe  old  fort  in  the  last  chapter ;  tbe  characters 
are  sharply  defined,  life  like  and  types  for  future 
history;  the  bad  man  and  the  virago  who  en¬ 
trapped  tbe  hero,  one  has  to  follow  with  a  cer 
tain  amused  admiration;  tbe  Bishop  is  a  true 
type  of  the  churchmen  who  have  served  and 
saved  tbe  wild  West.  Of  adventure  there  is 
no  lack  and  in  such  variety  as  to  fill  every 
demand  of  an  expectantj^reader,  Tbe  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  character  and  evolution  of  the  fine 
manhood  of  Lin,  is  a  work  of  art  and  an  achieve 
ment  of  nervous  speech  and  literary  skill  for 
which  the  author  has  already  become  known 
through  his  book,  “Red  Men  and  White.” 
The  dedication  to  “My  dear  Harry  Mercer,”  is 
a  side  light  on  the  writer  as  a  man  and  a  work¬ 
man  of  which  we  are  glad.  The  nobler  traits  of 
our  human  nature  find  here  an  expression  which 
adds  to  their  value  in  tbe  popular  admiration. 
Such  impreesions  are  wholesome,  refreshing  and 
very  helpful  to  us  all.  (Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  S1.50. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Scribner’s  announce  a  new  book  by  Rev. 
William  Reed  Huntington.  D.  D.,  entitled,  A 
National  Church,  in  which  the  distinguished 
Rector  of  Grace  Church  gives  with  much  ear¬ 
nestness  his  views  as  to  the  possibility  and  the 
advantages  of  a  National  Church  in  the  United 
States,  by  which  might  be  saved  some  of  the 
present  sad  diffusion  of  energy.  The  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Westminater  Stondarda  aa  a 
Creed,  is  the  title  of  aneber  book  announced 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  containing  tbe 
address  of  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  delivered  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  tbe  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  completion  *  of  the  Westminster 
Standards  last  November. 

Martin  Kellogg  Sebermerborn,  tbe  author  of 
“Ancient  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World,  ”a 
new  edition  of  which  has  lately  appeared,  has 
written  “in  tbe  light  of  Higher  Criticism  of  tbe 
Bible  Study  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  of 
tje  Universal  Prayer  for  Religious  Unity.”  a 
book  entitled.  Renaacent  Chriatianity :  A  Fore- 
caat  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  which  will  soon 
appear  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

A  two  volume  work  entitled,  France,  is  to  be 
published  this  month  simultaneously  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  by  Tbe  Macmillan  Company. 
It  is  written  by  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley 
after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  France  and  a 
careful  study  of  tbe  people.  His  meibods  are 
said  to  be  as  thorough  as  those  of  Bryce  in  bis 
American  Commonwealth  and  he  uses  this  book 
for  tbe  basis  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  two 
great  republics. 

This  same  firm  announces  The  Gospel  of  Free 
dom.  a  novel  by  Robert  Herrick.  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Tbe  scenes  of  tbe  story  are  laid  in  Paris, 
Chicago  and  Florence,  and  it  deals  with  the 
subject  of  the  personal  independenee  of  woman 
in  our  American  civilization. 

The  recent  sad  death  of  Mr.  Carroll  adds  a 
pathetic  interest  to  tbe  new  edition  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  which  tbe  Lippincott’s  have  an¬ 
nounced  and  simultaneous  with  its  publication 
will  be  a  fresh  edition  of  Alice’s  American 
cousin.  The  New  Alice  in  the  Old  Wonderland, 
by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Richards.  Tbe  same  firm  an¬ 
nounce  another  story  by  Conan  Dolye,  A  Desert 
Drama,  of  quite  s  different  character  from  his 
“Sherlock  Holmes”  stories. 

Tbe  biography  of  tbe  English  heir  apparent  is 
announced  for  immediate  publication  by  D. 
Appleton  Company.  It  will  be  entitled,  H.  R. 
H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  will  give  a  full 
account  of  both  his  private  and  hie  public  life. 

In  an  article  on  “Tbe  Decay  of  Architecture” 
in  the  February  Atlantic,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
claims  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  worth  preserving,  still  lees  studying  and 
imitating,  and  that  every  present  day  tradition 
is  telling  against  a  growth  of  tbe  fine  art  of 
building.  He  thinks  all  recent  teaching  is  mis¬ 
directed,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  tbe  art 
of  making  drawings  according  to  certain  rules, 
and  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  arcbitect’e 
first  duty  which  is  to  know  how  to  build.  This 
is  a  sweeping  indictment  which  will  doubtless 
call  forth  eareet  protests  from  other  architects. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son  announce 
that  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  has  completed  tbe 
revision  of  the  last  volume  of  hie  “Expositor’s 
Bible,”  the  Minor  Prophets,  which  will  appear 
shortly  making  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  tbe 
series,  which  has  been  sold  extensively  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  work  soon  to  be  issued  by  this  firm  is  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  by  J. 
H.  W.  Stuckenberg.  D  D.,  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin.  This  will  be  a 
companion  volume  to  tbe  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Philosophy,  by  tbe  same  author  which 
has  proved  so  valuable  a  text- book  that  it  is 
already  in  its  sixth  edition. 
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THE  REUGIWS  PRESS 

Ihe  Presbyterian  Messenger  having  refrained 
up  to  its  last  issue,  now  discusses  the  office  of 
“Church  Discipline,’’  as  related  to  the  cases  of 
Professors  Briggs  and  ISmith.  Our  contempo 
rary’s  contention  is  that  the  church  is  bound  to 
render  these  brethren  even  handed  justice,  and 
more  than  this,  that  brotherly  consideration  and 
charity  which  is  the  soul  of  Gospel  orthodoxy. 
And  there  should  be  no  special  excitement  or 
heat  over  a  review  of  this  nature.  All  parties 
should  seek  to  enter  upon  it  with  judicial  calm 
ness  and  open  minded  candor.  Our  contempo¬ 
rary  fears  lest  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of 
church  discipline,  he  overlooked.  By  way  of 
giving  both  sides  of  a  great  matter  we  here  quote 
it  at  some  length : 

Our  standards  declare  that  the  ends  of  disci¬ 
pline  are  the  maintenance  of  truth,  the  vindica 
tion  of  the  authority  and  honor  of  Christ,  the 
removal  of  offences,  the  promotion  of  the  purity 
and  ediOcation  of  the  church  and  the  spiritual 
good  of  offenders.  If  one  great  aim  ot  disci¬ 
pline  is  to  secure  the  spiritual  good  of  offenders, 
It  certainly  is  inconsistent  to  cry  out  against 
anything  that  looks  like  the  restoration  of  an 
offender,  as  an  unwarrantable  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  church.  If  a  church  session 
suspends  any  man  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  his 
go<^  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  the  church,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  such  session  to 
keep  in  communication  with  that  man  and,  if 
possible,  secure  bis  restoration.  Is  not  the 
same  true  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  church, 
the  Presbyterv,  the  Synod  and  the  General 
Assembly  ?  If  any  man  be  suspended,  are  we 
to  regard  him  as  given  over  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  Evil  One,  or  should  we  seek  to  re 
claim  him  f  Certainly,  we  should  seek  his  res¬ 
toration. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
the  court  which  disciplines  a  man  is  to  seek  bis 
restoration  by  confessing  that  it  has  done  wrong 
and  that  hie  restoration  is  simply  the  undoing 
of  a  wrong.  Let  it  be  granted,  if  need  be,  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  ecclesiastical  discipline  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr,  Briggs  and  Dr.  Smith  made  no  mis¬ 
take  at  any  point,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  keep  in  communication  with  these 
brethren  and  try,  if  possible,  to  get  from  them 
such  confession  of  change  in  mind  as  will  open 
up  the  way  for  their  restoration.  Ihe  Assembly 
should  appoint  for  this  purpose  a  committee 
composed  of  the  wisest,  most  discreet,  peace- 
loving  and  conservative  men  in  the  church,  to 
confer  with  these  brethren  and  report  to  another 
Assembly. 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  trials 
have  afforded  to  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Smith,  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  church,  ample 
time  for  calmly  reviewing  the  whole  matter. 
At  the  time  of  the  trials  there  was  alarm  and 
excitement,  but  a  very  small  element  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  agreed  with  all  of  the 
teachings  of  these  brethren.  A  very  large  and 
a  very  important  minority,  however,  believed 
that  their  teachings  were  kept  within  the  liberty 
of  investigation  guaranteed  by  the  standards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  they  could 
not  fairly  be  suspended  from  the  ministry.  This 
minority  believed  tirnily  then,  and  more  tirmly 
now,  that  both  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Smith  were 
thoroughly  conscientious  men,  and  that  they 
only  stoted  their  sincere  convictions  when  they 
declared  that  they  accepted  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  infalli 
ble  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  men.  Ibe  num 
her  of  those  believing  that  this  is  the  real  posi 
tion  and  sentiment  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr. 
Smith  has  increased  since  that  time.  A  very 
large  part  of  this  minority,  however,  believed 
then,  and  believe  still,  that  Dr.  Briggs  was 
worthy  of  censure  for  unnecessarily  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  churcb ;  that  be  stirred  up 
strife,  not  so  much  by  the  things  he  taught  and 
proclaimed,  as  by  hie  method  of  teaching  and 
proclaiming  them  ;  that  he  needlessly  alarmed 
the  church  and  that  he  deserved  discipline. 
Dr.  Briggs’  warmest  and  best  friends  nearly  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  this.  A  movement  for  restore 
tion,  then,  should  be  in  such  form  that  it  would 
give  him  the  beet  possible  opportunity  to  re 
state  his  beliefs  and  correct,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  wrong  he  has  done.  If  a  committee  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Aeeennbly  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  him  and  with  Dr.  Smith  with  this 
aim  in  view,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  we  believe  it  might  tend  very  greatly  to  I 


unity  and  harmony.  An  attempt  to  restore  men 
under  discipline  certainly  does  not  involve  the 
confession  of  wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  the 
court  that  has  exercised  discipline;  that  matter 
can  be  left  to  the  future  for  decision.  All  these 
things  are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  court  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  individuals,  or  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  to  be  very  tenacious  in  the  mat 
ter  of  vindicating  their  past  actions  or  judg¬ 
ments. 


The  Congregationalist  is  indebted  to  Kev.  D. 
W.  Waldron,  secretary  of  the  Boston  City  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  for  tabulated  figures  of  churcb 
attendance  on  Sunday,  November  28th,  last. 
The  day  on  which  these  investigations  were 
made  was  a  very  pleasant  one : 

Of  the  265  places  for  public  religious  services 
of  all  kinds,  except  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish, 
returns  were  made  from  2M.  Ihese  gave  an 
aggregate  attendance  at  morning  services  of  36,- 
931,  in  the  evening  ;i4,567,  in  the  afternoon  14,- 
781,  at  young  people’s  and  junior  meetings  7,840, 
and  at  various  other  serviies  1,526.  To  give 
the  fullest  hgures  that  could  be  claimed,  Mr. 
Waldron  proposes  to  estimate  the  attendance  at 
the  thirty  one  places  from  which  no  reports 
were  received  at  twice  the  average  of  the  others, 
making  the  total  number  of  persons  at  public 
worship  November  28lbaB  follows:  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  46,716.  in  the  evening  4.3,725.  in  the  after¬ 
noon  18,697,  at  young  people’s  and  junior  meet 
ings  9,916,  and  at  various  other  services  1,9.30. 

Returns  were  also  received  from  200  out  of  the 
228  Sunday-schools,  showing  an  attendance  of 
29,588.  Allowing  twice  the  average  of  these  to 
the  twenty  eight  schools  not  beard  from,  the 
total  attendance  would  have  been  37,872.  A 
canvass  on  a  later  Sunday  of  twenty  representa¬ 
tive  Sunday  s.huols  bolding  their  sessions  at 
noon  showed  that  of  5,056  teachers  and  pupils 
2,682  were  not  present  at  the  morning  service. 

Twenty  nine  churches  and  missions  have  their 
main  service  in  the  afternoon  and  twenty  four 
in  the  evening.  The  aggregate  attendance  at 
these  services  was  9,124.  At  ton  places,  where 
only  a  Sunday  school  service  is  held,  748  were 
present.  Seventy  three  churches  which  have  a 
morning  service  reported  larger  attendance  at 
afternoon  or  evening  meetings.  From  these  fig¬ 
ures  Mr.  Waldron  concludes  that  on  the  most 
favorable  showing  the  largest  number  present  at 
any  single  service  in  all  the  churches  could  not 
be  more  than  65,714.  and  be  makes  the  guess 
that  not  more  than  72,000  different  individuals 
were  to  be  found  at  any  church  service,  other 
than  Jewish  or  Roman  Catholic,  on  the  Sunday 
in  question. 

A  careful  estimate  based  on  the  census  of  1895 
puts  the  total  population  of  Boston  at  5^10,000 
Of  this  number  those  best  informed  say  that 
about  260,000  be'ong  to  Roman  Catholic  and  .30,- 
000  to  Jewish  families.  There  remain,  then, 
240,000  who  might  fairly  be  considered  as  in  the 
parishes  represented  by  the  265  places  of  worship 
we  have  been  considering.  An  investigation  of 
some  1,200  families  by  city  missionaries  showed 
that  about  two  fifths  of  the  persons  in  these 
families  were  detained  from  church  by  sickness, 
age  or  other  good  reasons.  -On  this  basis,  of 
the  240,000  persons  not  in  any  sense  adherents 
of  Catholic  or  Jewish  organizations  144,000  were 
not  kepi  away  from  church  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  November  by  either  age,  infancy,  sickness  or 
any  other  duties.  Yet  fully  one  half  of  them 
attended  no  religious  service. 

By  the  census  of  18!X)  the  total  number  of 
communicants  or  members  of  various  denomina 
t'ons  in  Boston  was  244,048.  Of  these  185,188 
were  Roman  Catholics  and  2, .300  Jews,  leaving 
56.560  who  were  nearly  all  members  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christian  bodies 

Tbehe  facts  are  fruitful  in  suggestion.  They 
show  that  attendance  on  Protestant  churches  in 
this  city  is  considerably  larger  *ban  their  mem 
berehip.  Still  it  is  beyond  question  that  public 
worship  is  much  less  esteemed  in  the  chief  city 
of  Puritan  New  England  than  it  was  a  genera 
tion  ago.  As  indicating  the  extent  of  this 
change  we  note  that  the  aggregate  attendance  of 
Congregational  churches  in  Boston.  April  lOtb, 
1892,  morning,  atternoon  and  evening,  was  17, 
652;  November  28th,  1897.  it  was  16,60.5,  a  fall 
>ng  off  of  about  six  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Mr. 
Waldron  puts  before  us  the  undeniable  fact 
that  on  one  of  the  pleasantest  Sunday  mornings 
in  the  year,  at  a  season  when  the  population  is 
reatest,  “less  than  one  third  of  those  who 
ad  no  necessary  hindrance,  less  than  one  fifth 
of  the  non  Roman  Catholic  and  non-Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city,  were  in  churcb;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  were  able  to  attend  were  not 
in  church.’’  If  this  condition  does  not  bring 
home  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Christians  of  Boston,  what  will  ? 


The  question  is.  Shall  we  become  whole-souled 
fellow  workers  with  God  to  make  him  supreme 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  city  ?  That 
question,  with  a  gravity  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  this  century,  confronts  the 
Christians  of  every  community^in  the  land. 

■-  ♦  ■  ■■■— 

The  Christian  Advocate  comments  on  the  pecu¬ 
liar  course  of  a  well  known  businees  man  of  this 
city,  who  was  long  a  trustee  of  a  prominent  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  but  all  along,  and  especially 
in  hiB  last  will  and  testament,  disavowed  any 
faith  in  Christianity  whatever,  and  as  for  the 
Bible,  it  was  marked  by  “injustice,  cruelty, 
untruthfulness,  and  obscurity. ’’  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast  to  the  morbid  spirit  of  one  who  had  thus 
reached  three'  score  and  ten,  our  contemporary 
cites  the  confident  testimony  of  the  learned  and 
profound  Guizot,  of  like  full  years,  and  proceeds: 

The  fatal  error  of  many  is  that  they  begin  to 
investigate  religion  without  conforming  their 
spirit  and  life  to  truth  as  it  dawns  upon  their 
minds.  The  truth  seeking  spirit  will  nut  en¬ 
lighten  the  understanding  if,  as  one  finds  truth, 
be  ignores  its  claims  upon  his  conscience  and 
life.  Whoever  pursues  this  course  will  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  letter  and  remain  a  stianger  to 
the  spirit.  Few  who  have  sat  down  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Bible  with  the  determination  to  accept 
and  obey  at  once  all  truth  that  commends  itself 
to  their  consciences,  have  been  locg  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  divine  origin.  An  impulse  has  been 
developed  within  which  has  enabled  them  to 
comprehend  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  and  apply  to 
the  seeming  contradictions  in  the  realm  of  moral 
and  spiritual  thought  the  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  essence  of  the 
sjstem,  furnished  by  their  inward  experience, 
for  the  support  of  faith  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
intellectual  comprehension. 

We  by  no  means  admit  that  a  fair  defense  in 
the  plane  of  mere  syllogistic  argument  cannot  be 
made  to  every  charge  brought  against  the  Bible 
as  containing  the  only  revelation  that  God  has 
made  to  man,  but  were  the  defense  far  greater 
than  any  human  being  can  make,  it  would  avail 
nothing  if  the  inquirer  be  nut  disposed,  while 
meditating  upon  the  theme,  or  pursuing  the 
discussion,  to  conform  to  such  truth  as  is  made 
apparent  to  him. 

Therefore  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  a  man  reserved, 
comparatively  taciturn,  who  assumes  as  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  all  religion  is  a  superstition,  that 
God  is  an  unknown  and  probably  an  unknowable 
being,  in  any  sense.  He  can  find  an  abundance 
of  support  for  bis  views  that  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him,  just  as  one  who  has  had  no  practi¬ 
cal  experience  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  should  assume  that  man  is  incapable 
of  self  government,  could  demonstrate  to  him¬ 
self  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  an  absolute 
monarchy. 

Place  him,  however,  in  a  free  government  at 
its  best,  let  him  master  its  spirit,  apply  its 
principles,  and  l  e  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  the  incidental  evils  of  free  govern¬ 
ments  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  freedom,  and  the  incidental  excellencies 
that  appear  under  an  absolute  despotism  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  subjugation 
and  tyranny  implied  in  the  system. 

When  Jesus  was  on  earth  many  rejected  Him 
and  His  teachings,  and  bad  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  themselves  that  He  was  unht  to  live. 
But  none  appear  to  have  approached  Him  in  the 
proper  spirit  without  finding  evidence  that  He 
was  a  Teacher  come  from  God.  while  the  young 
ruler  to  whom  He  gave  a  test,  which  showed 
that  be  was  without  the  supreme  desire,  went 
away  sorrowful,  because  he  bad  great  possessions. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  con¬ 
cludes  a  plea  not  for  denominational  union,  but 
for  more  unity  of  spirit  among  existing  churches, 
especially  in  the  South: 

Vast  aieas  of  our  country  are  left  to  spiritual 
desolation,  because  the  city  churches  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  policy  of  separation  that  they 
will  not  take  a  single  step  towards  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  fellowship.  Such  an  enlarged  frater¬ 
nity  in  the  towns,  would  soon  lead  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  the  country,  and  render  it 
possible  for  a  sparse  rural  community  to  fre¬ 
quent  one  sanevary,  and  unite  in  a  common  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  This  is  cow  impossible  in  many 
parts  of  the  South,  and  four  or  five  ministers  are 
required  to  labor,  in  a  held  which  one  could 
well  supply.  For  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs, 
the  prevalent  mania  for  division  is  responsible. 
The  chief  trouble  is  in  the  disorganized  state  of 
the  Church  of  God.  Fellowship  has  been  lost, 
and  must  be  recovered,  or  we  are  in  danger  ot  a 
still  worse  condition. 
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VII. -JOSEPH’S  NOBLE  SPIRIT  SHOWN. 

Qen.  zliii-1. 

Notwithetanding  that  Simeon  had  been  de¬ 
tained  in  Egpyt  ae  a  hostage  for  the  appearance 
of  Benjamin  with  hie  brothers  on  their  return  it 
was  not  until  Jacob  and  bis  family  began  to 
feel  the  extremity  of  famine  that  the  old  father 
suggested  that  his  sons  should  return  to  Egypt 
to  buy  food.  Then  it  was  Judah,  not  Reuben, 
(xlii.  37,)  who  reminded  him  of  the  necessary 
condition  that  Benjamin  should  go  with  them, 
and  offered  himself  as  surety  for  hie  younger 
brother’s  safe  return. 

The  brothers  having  so  far  stood  the  test,  that 
Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  alive  and 
kindly  treated,  he  was  now  willing  and  glad 
to  show  himself  kindly  disposed  toward  them, 
though  not  yet  could  he  trust  them  so  far  as  to 
give  way  in  their  presence  to  the  natural  yearn¬ 
ing  of  his  heart  over  his  brother  Benjamin.  It 
was  necessary  first  to  test  them  ae  to  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  Benjamin  in  a  time  of  emergency  and 
danger  to  him  and  to  themselvee,  and  to  this 
end,  after  feasting  them  and  treating  them  with 
all  consideration  (Simeon  having  been  set  free), 
be  practiced  the  strategem  of  hiding  his  silver 
cup  in  Benjamin’s  sack  of  corn.  The  purchase 
money  for  the  corn  which  was  returned  to  each 
brother  in  hie  sack  was  a  token  of  Joseph’s  kind 
feeling  toward  them,  in  his  capacity  of  governor 
of  the  country.  The  cup  was  a  test  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  youngest  brother.  This  test 
they  bear  nobly.  At  first  repudiating  the  very 
suggestion  that  any  of  them  could  have  stolen 
anything  of  the  governors,  their  honesty  having 
been  proven  (xliv.  7)  by  their  having  brought 
back  the  money  which,  ae  they  supposed,  by 
accident  had  been  put  into  their  sacks  on  their 
first  return  from  Egypt,  they  proudly  assert  their 
willingness  to  give  up  the  culprit  to  death  and 
the  rest  of  their  number  to  slavery  if  so  impossi¬ 
ble  a  charge  can  be  proved  against  them.  But 
when  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin’s  sack, 
they  make  every  effort  to  save  him.  Returning 
to  Joseph’s  presence,  with  every  sign  of  mourn¬ 
ing  as  for  a  common  grief,  Judah  as  spokesman 
of  them  all  confesses,  not  the  sin  of  which  they 
are  now  accused,  but  their  guilt  toward  God 
which  ia  now  only  justly  punished,  and  refusing 
to  separate  the  interests  of  one  from  those  of 
all,  avows  the  readiness  of  all  to  suffer  with 
the  one  upon  whom  guilt  appears  to  have  been 
proved.  Then  when  Joseph  refuses  this  self- 
sacrifice  of  all,  and  announces  his  intention  of 
keeping  only  Benjamin  as  a  slave,  Judah,  speak¬ 
ing  only  for  himself,  relates  the  painful  story  of 
the  past  as  a  background  of  his  plea  for  pity 
for  hie  father,  and  urges  that  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  substitute  himself  for  Benjamin  in 
the  punishment  of  the  theft,  that  hie  father’s 
gray  hairs  may  not  be  brought  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Having  thus  nobly  stood  the  test,  there  is  no 
further  reason  why  the  brothers  should  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  Joseph’s  identity.  He  reveals 
himself  to  them,  assures  them  of  his  forgive¬ 
ness,  generously  showing  them  how  God  bad 
overruled  their  crime  for  good,  and  at  once 
plans  to  make  bis  present  position  and  power  a 
means  of  benefit  to  his  father’s  family.  God 
has  made  him  Pharaoh’s  father  and  lord  of  his 
house.  (These  are  official  titles  found  in  records 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.) 
Since  there  are  yet  five  years  of  famine,  it  is 
best  that  Jacob’s  entire  .family  should  migrate 


to  Egypt  and  establish  themselves  under  Joseph’s 
protection. 

To  this  plan  Pharaoh  himself  lent  a  glad 
assent,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear; 
and  the  eleven  brothers  returned  to  Canaan  laden 
with  gifts  for  their  father  as  well  ae  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  provided  with  wagons  to  transport 
Jacob  and  the  weaker  members  of  his  family 
(the  women  and  children)  to  Elgypt. 

Naturally  it  was  at  first  hard  to  persuade 
Jacob  of  the  truth  of  the  good  news;  but  the 
sight  of  Joseph’s  gifts  broght  conviction  and 
new  life  (vs.  27)  and^  he  joyfully  consented  to 
go  to  his  long  lost  eon. 

The  journey  was  in  a  true  sense  a  pious  pil¬ 
grimage.  At  Beersheba,  the  home  of  Isaac, 
Jacob  offered  sacrifices  and  received  a  vision  of 
God— the  last  vision  recorded  in  the  patriarchal 
history  (zlvi.  2-4).  The  promise  of  verse  4 
refers  not  to  Jacob  in  person  (not  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  back  of  hie  dead  body),  but  to  his  descend¬ 
ants,  with  whom  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
the  time  be  was  identified. 

Arriving  in  Egypt  with  hie  seventy  deecend* 
ants,  it  was  a  natural  tribute  of  respect  to 
Pharaoh  that  Jacob  and  a  delegation  of  hie 
eons  should  be  presented  to  the  king  by  Joseph. 
The  favor  with  which  they  were  received  was 
due  to  more  than  courtesy ;  to  more  than  the 
deep  respect  Pharaoh  naturally  felt  for  Joseph. 
It  bad  its  roots  in  historic  events,  in  which  the 
story  of  the  chosen  •  people  is  closely  linked 
with  profane  history.  When  Jacob  and  hie  sons 
migrated  to  Egypt,  that  part  of  the  country 
known  as  Lower  Egypt,  the  northernmost  part, 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  race  of  foreigners 
called  Shepherd  Kings,  or  Hyksoe.  These  Hyk- 
soe  kings  were  originally  a  race  of  nomads  like 
the  Hebrews,  and  though  of  mixed  race,  being 
in  part  of  Hittite  origin,  yet  in  the  main  they 
were  of  Semite  stock.  The  Hykeos  rule  was 
most  unwelcome  to  the  native  Egyptians,  who 
kept  some  sort  of  government  in  Upper  or  South¬ 
ern  Egypt,  though  very  much  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  Although  the  Hykeos 
immigrants  came  to  form  an  eighth  part  of  the 
population,  they  never  amalgamated  with  the 
native  people,  any  more  than  the  English  over¬ 
lords  of  Egypt  amalgamate  with  Egpytians  to¬ 
day.  We  now  learn  from  the  inscriptions  that 
even  ae  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  these 
“Shepherd  Kings’’  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  life  with  the  native  Egyptians,  who  were 
determined  to  overthrow  their  rule.  Thus  it 
becomes  very  clear  why  every  shepherd  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians;  and  we  see  very 
plainly  why  this  Pharaoh  was  glad  to  welcome  a 
large  clan  of  healthy,  hardy  shepherd  adventurers 
of  hie  own  stock,  and  established  them  “in 
the  beet  of  the  land,  ’  ’  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
This  frontier  it  was  his  special  policy  to  guard, 
and  to  it,  indeed  within  a  few  generations,  these 
Hykeos  kings  and  their  clans  were  fain  to 
retreat. 

This  country,  called  Goehen  in  some  parts  of 
the  narrative  (xlvi.  28,  34;  xvlii.  1,  4,  27)  and 
Rameses  in  others  (xlvii.  11;  Ex.  xii.  37;  Num. 
XXXV.  5)  is  now  recognized  by  archaeologists  as 
the  region  extending  from  modern  Zagazig  west¬ 
ward  to  Tel-el-Keber,  and  from  Ismaileyeh  in 
the  north,  to  Bolbas  in  the  south.  The  district 
was  exclusively  used  for  pasturage  until  long 
after  the  Exodus. 

The  remainder  of  the  lesson  tells  of  Joseph’s 
astute  economic  policy  (Gen.  xlvii.  15-26),  by 
which  the  land,  cattle,  and  money  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  of  the 
priests,  having  become  the  king’s,  the  whole 
nation  became  iiermanently  dependent  on  the 
crown.  The  condition  of  the  people,  however, 
was  infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  subjects  of 
Turkey  to-day,  or  of  peoples  in  similar  relations 
in  other  lands.  Then  follows  the  account  of 
Jacob’s  last  days,  his  blessing  of  Joseph’s  two 
sons,  his  prophecy  concerning  hie  twelve  sons. 


his  death  and  burial,  the  embalming  after 
Elgyptian  customs,  the  burial  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  beside  his  ancestors  and  Leah.  The 
story  concludes  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
of  the  brothers  that  now  at  last  Joseph  would 
visit  upon  them  their  early  sins,  his  reassuring 
of  them  and  finally  his  death. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Call  of  Matthew. 

Matt.  ix.  9-17. 

Golden  Text.  —Follow  Me. — Matt.  ix.  9 
The  story  of  the  call  of  Matthew  is  also  told 
in  very  nearly  the  same  words  by  Mark  and 
Luke,  but  these  evangelists  give  him  the  name 
Levi.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  Galilee  for  a 
man  to  have  two  names ;  or  the  name  Matthew 
may  have  been  given  to  Levi  after  his  call,  ae 
Saul  became  Paul,  or  ae  Simon  became  Peter. 
Matthew  was  a  toll  collector — a  customs  officer. 
Capernaum  being  on  one  of  the  great  caravan 
routes  of  the  Eastern  world,  his  position, 
though  it  degraded  him  among  hie  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen,  must  have  been  one  of  importance,  and 
he  gave  up  a  good  deal  when  he  answered  the 
call  of  Jesus. 

Matthew’s  business  made  him  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  pen,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  committed  to  writing  many  of 
our  Lord’s  utterances  almost  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  spoken. 

Luke  tells  us  that  Levi  made  a  great  banquet, 
not  to  celebrate  his  entrance  into  the  Apostolate, 
but  to  bring  hie  former  business  companions  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Jesus.  Matthew  had  “left 
all’’  that  would  prevent  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  service  of  Jesus,  hie  business  and  money¬ 
getting,  but  be  had  not  given  up  hie  house  or 
other  property.  There  is  no  sin  in  property- 
bolding  when  it  is  all  dedicated  ae  Matthew’s 
house  was  now  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  Pharisees  were  scandalized  that  Jesus 
should  eat  with  such  a  company,  and  perhaps 
their  question  (verse  11)  was  an  attempt  to 
alienate  the  disciples  from  Him.  But  Jesus 
answered  the  question  with  that  veiled  irony 
which  was  very  much  used  by  the  Jews:  speak¬ 
ing  of  Himself  ae  a  physician.  He  showed  that 
the  place  of  such  is  not  with  the  well,  such  as 
the  Pharisees  claimed  (morally)  to  be,  but  with 
the  sick — the  publicans  and  sinners. 

Mark  says  that  the  disciples  of  John  and  the 
Pharisees  were  keeping  a  fast  at  this  time. 
John’s  disciples  seem  always  to  have  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  jealous  of  those  of  Jesus  (John  iii.  26) ;  but 
they  surely  remembered  having  beard  their  mas¬ 
ter  call  Jesus  the  Bridegroom,  and  they  saw  the 
force  of  hie  argument  that  when  the  Bridegroom 
is  present  is  not  the  time  to  fast.  Verse  15  is 
the  first  allusion  of  Jesus  to  Hie  approaching 
death. 

The  two  parables  of  verses  16,  17  teach  that  a 
new  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  make  its  own 
form.  Christ’s  teachings  were  not  to  be  cramped 
and  fettered  by  the  forma  of  olden  times. 

THE  CHUKCHE8  CO-OPEBATING. 

As  is  well  known,  several  denominations  have 
combined  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Ainsworth 
law  making  the  teaching  of  Temperance  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  obligatory,  Dr. 
John  Hall  being  Chairman,  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Thompson  Secretary  of  a  Committee  formed 
for  that  purpose.  Now  that  this  measure 
has  been  tried  and  approved,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Temple  in  New  York  city,  (Dr.  S.  P.  Cad- 
man,  pastor, )  has  led  off  in  a  new  method  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  by  asking  some  of  the 
teachers  to  tell  how  well  the  said  law  is  enforced. 
The  Principal  of  a  neighboring  Boys’  School, 
Mr.  E.  Vanderbilt,  accepted  the  invitation  and 
in  a  meeting  arranged  for  the  occasion  with 
suitable  accessories,  he  gave  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  statements  and  proofs  that  the  law  ia  carried 
out  satisfactorily  in  this  city. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 

■'  ♦  —  — 

Our  CallliiK. 

Feb.  7.  Abraham's  call.  Gen.  12 : 1-7 

8.  Moses'  call.  Ex.  3 : 9, 10 ;  4.  10-17. 

9.  Gideon’s  call.  Judg.  6: 11-16. 

10.  .Teremiah's  call.  Jer.  1 :  4-10. 17-19. 

11.  Called  to  be  saints.  1  Cor.  1 : 1-9. 

12.  Called  to  be  witnessess.  Acts  1 : 1-9. 

Topic— Called ;  to  what?  how 7  Isa.  6: 

1-8;  Mark  1:  16-20.  (A  meeting  for 
especial  thought  of  the  associate  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  nnconverted. 

Obedience  to  God’s  call,  so  far  as  Abraham 
was  concerned,  meant  that  he  should  get  out 
from  his  country  and  kindred.  Christ’s  call  to 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  whom  the  demons  had 
been  cast  was  that  he  should  go  to  his  home 
and  tell  what  great  things ^he  Lord  had  done  for 
him.  The  deeper  truth  is  not  whether  we  leave, 
or  remain  at  home,  but  whether  we  do  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart.  God  calls  some  to-day 
to  the  farm,  others  to  the  shop,  one  to  be  jurist, 
another  to  be  preacher.  To  the  Home  Field  He 
sends  one,  to  the  Foreign  Field  another,  whilst 
still  others  must  go  to  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities.  The  field  is  the  world.  Every  part  of  it 
must  be  tilled,  Murray  Hill  as  surely  as  Five 
Points.  Sparsely  settled  rural  districts  not  less 
than  teeming  cities.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to 
covet  thy  neighbor’s  position  at  work  as  his 
gold. 

In  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Promise,  Abraham 
met  not  a  feast  but  a  famine.  Then  the  devil 
said,  “strike  your  tents,  get  back  to  Haran, 
You  were  mistaken.  God  did  not  call  you  or 
He  would  have  provided  for  you.”  Where  did 
God  ever  promise  easy  condition  to  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  ?  Moses  had  a  hard  time  in  Egypt  with 
Pharaoh.  He  had  a  harder  time  with  Israel  in 
the  Wilderness.  Daniel  obeyed  God  and  was 
hurled  into  a  lion’s  den.  His  three  friends 
passed  through  the  seven  times  heated  furnace. 
Peter  never  saw  such  storms  on  wild  Galilee, 
following  hie  trade  as  fisherman,  as  he  experi¬ 
enced  following  his  Master’s  command  to  be  a 
fisher  of  men.  What  Paul  witnessed  that  day  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  what  he  himself  endured  from 
his  conversion  at  Damascus  to  his  own  martyr¬ 
dom  at  Rome.  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation.  ” 

Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt  and  sinned. 
Better  have  stayed  up  in  Canaan  and  starved. 
The  God  who  supplied  Israel  manna  in  the 
wilderness  could  have  fed  Abraham  in  Canaan. 
Nevertheless  Abraham’s  trouble  was  not  due  to 
his  going  down  into  Egypt.  It  was  that  he  for¬ 
got  God  or  tried  to  help  God  out.  It  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  world  rebuking  the  Church  for 
lying,  when  heathen  Pharaoh  takes  Abraham  to 
task.  Abraham  forgot  God.  God  neither  forgot 
nor  deserted  Abraham.  He  did  not  take  back 
Hie  promises.  “Abraham’s  sin  arose  rather 
from  weakness  than  depravity.  A  great  fear 
seized  him.  A  sudden  squall  from  the  hills 
struck  his  little  boat  sharply,  and  for  the  time 
being  he  foolishly  took  his  affairs  into  his  own 
hands.”  Despite  this  stain,  what  a  sublime 
and  heroic  figure  he  is,  standing  between  Baby¬ 
lonian  idolatry  from  which  he  had  come  and  the 
Egyptian  idolatry  from  which  he  was  now  to 
flee,  the  one  being  in  the  universe  to  say' 
“There  is  but  one  God  and  I  put  my  faith  in 
Him.”  No  wonder  that  Abraham’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  descendant  said,  centuries  later, 
“And  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  reck¬ 
oned  unto  him  for  righteousness.” 

How  romantic  the  discovery  of  the  ark  among 
the  rushes  and  the  adoption  of  the  babe  by  the 
princess.  How  monotonously  prosaic  the  watch¬ 
ing  of  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  Midian  at 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  his  youth  he  attended 
Egypt’s  beet  University.  In  bis  splendid  matur¬ 


ity  he  was  only  a  shepherd.  The  University 
may  have  done  most  for  his  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  but  the  wilderness  was  God’s  best  school 
for  his  faith.  God  sends  all  of  His  children  to 
school,  and  many  of  them  a  long  time  and 
through  varied  courses,  before  He  calls  them 
and  entrusts  them  with  distinguished  service. 
Remember  that  God  Is  in  the  preparation  as  well 
as  in  the  call. 

Gideon  was  called  to  win  a  victory  with  utterly 
inadequate  numbers  and  weapons.  I  admire 
him  more  in  the  endurance  of  preparation  than 
in  the  dash  of  the  charge.  On  the  eve  of  battle 
to  dismiss  thirty-one  thousand,  seven  hundred 
men,  and  to  equip  the  remaining  three  hundred 
with  torches,  pitchers,  trumpets,  and  a  ringing 
battle  cry,  “The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon,”  is  to  say  the  least  throwing  human 
wisdom  and  methods  to  the  winds.  I  also  like 
the  faith  of  the  “Three  Hundred.  ”  Hiding  in 
a  wine  press  to  thresh  out  wheat  because  of  fear 
of  the  Midianites,  and  then  putting  them  to 
flight  with  such  insignificant  numbers  and 
weapons  requires  faith  worthy  of  Paul.  They 
had  endurance  as  well  as  daring.  “And  Gideon 
came  to  Jordan,  and  passed  over,  he,  and  the 
three  hundred  men  that  were  with  him,  faint, 
yet  pursuing.”  Looking  at  the  issue  we  cannot 
but  admire  God’s  selection  of  leader  and  troops. 
Weariness  could  not  overcome  their  courage. 
Triumph  did  not  turn  their  leader’s  head. 
Ephraim,  the  bully,  comes  after  the  battle  and 
speaks  great  swelling  words.  Gideon  is  full  of 
tact  as  well  as  faith.  Ephraim  accepted  the 
flattery  and  ignored,  if  it  even  saw,  the  re¬ 
proach.  There  are  always  people  who  could  im¬ 
prove  on  your  beet  if  you  had  only  taken  them 
into  your  counsels. 

Jeremiah  is  the  most  misunderstood  man  in 
sacred  story.  When  a  man  utters  a  complain¬ 
ing,  dismal,  tirade,  we  call  it  a  “jeremiad.” 

I  had  always  rather  be  the  head-light  on  the 
flying  locomotive  than  the  danger-signal  along 
the  way.  But  danger-signals  are  as  essential  as 
head-lights.  It  is  always  more  welcome  to  lead 
to  victory  than  to  stand  against  defeat.  David 
led  Israel  to  the  summit  of  her  fame,  and  was 
hailed  as  a  hero.  Jeremiah  tried  to  stay  her 
reckless,  ruinous  descent  to  the  depths.  “He 
wept.”  Who  could  have  looked  on  unmoved? 
He  stood  in  his  lot  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
was  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.  He  was  a 
patriot  as  well  as  a  prophet. 

All  are  called,  first,  to  repentance,  then  to 
sanctification,  and  always  to  service.  Christ 
called  the  rich  young  man,  he  turned  back  and 
away  because  he  cared  more  for  temporal  than 
spiritual  wealth.  Christ  had  called  many  who 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him  (John 
vi.  66).  Glorious  as  is  the  fact  that  God  calls 
everyone,  that  which  completes  it  is  our  accept¬ 
ance.  '  If  everyone  had  been  truly  converted  who 
has  been  divinely  invited,  there  would  be  to-day 
no  godless  masses.  Christ  is  always  ready  to 
use  those  who  like  Andrew  and  Peter,  James 
and  John,  hear  and  heed  his  voice. 

The  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  was  the  great 
event  of  last  year.  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power  never  had  such  a  splendid  pageant.  In 
one  of  England’s  humble  homes  a  gentle  old  lady 
longed  to  be  present.  The  infirmities  of  age 
and  her  limited  resources  could  not  silence  the 
longing  of  her  heart.  Unknown  to  her  friends, 
she  wrote  the  Queen  telling  her  that  she  had 
witnessed  her  coronation,  that  she  had  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  glad  celebration  of  her  Majesty’s 
happy  marriage.  To  witness  the  Diamond  Jubi¬ 
lee  would  be  the  fitting  crown  to  her  long  life. 
In  a  few  days  a  letter  came.  She  was  to  be  the 
guest  of  the  Sovereign.  A  window  had  been 
reserved  for  her  in  the  palace.  Royal  transpor¬ 
tation  and  entertainment  had  been  provided. 

We  do  not  seek,  the  King  of  Kings  sends  our 
invitation.  He  even  entreats  us  to  come.  Why 
question  that  we  are  His  ?  Why  falter  in  His 
service  ? 
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FIRST  TROUSERS. 

Mttle  man,  little  man. 

With  yonr  Uttle  tronaers  blue, 

I  wish  that  I  were  happy. 

My  little  man,  like  you.  . 

Is  there  ever  anything  in  life 
That  gives  such  pleasure  true 
As  this  first  pair  of  trousers. 

So  stunning  and  so  new  7 

Little  man,  little  man. 

You  with  sturdy  stride  and  bold. 

Pray  have  you  seen  my  baby  boy  7 
He  passed  this  way,  I'm  told. 

Bis  little  dress  is  fresh  and  white. 

His  clustering  curls  are  gold— 

Hei^s  naught  else  but  a  baby. 

For  he's  but  three  years  old  1 

Little  man,  little  man. 

Why,  can  it  really  be  7 
When  I  ask  if  you've  seen  him. 

You  say  that  ymt  are  hel 
You,  with  your  stride  and  trousers. 

And  magic  pockets  three  7 
'Tis  quite  hard  to  believe  it. 

You  look  so  strange  to  me. 

—Susie  Dawson  Brown,  in  Life. 


JOHH  JAMES  AUDUBON. 

If  the  birds  only  knew  it,  John  James  Audu¬ 
bon  was  one  of  the  best  friends  they  ever  had. 
It  is  through  his  devotion  to  the  habits  of 
birds  and  his  life-long  study  of  them,  that  we 
are  able  to  know  so  much  about  them.  Perhaps 
his  interesting  Journals,  edited  by  bis  grand¬ 
daughter,  Maria  R.  Audubon,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  may  do  much  to  help  on  the  warfare  that 
is  being  waged  by  kind  hearted,  bird  loving 
people,  against  the  wicked  fashion  of  using  dead 
birds  as  ornaments  on  hats  and  bonnets. 

This  Journal  is  published  in  two  very  large 
volumes,  and  our  girls  and  boys  in  these  hurry¬ 
ing,  pressing  days  of  school  duties  may  not 
fipd  time  to  read  them  all,  but  there  are  some 
interesting  facts  connected  with  Audubon’s 
boyhood  that  I  am  sure  they  will  be  interested 
in  knowing,  and  we  give  them  from  the  pages 
which  we  have  just  read  with  such  delight. 
The  date  of  the  birth  of  John  James  Audubon 
is  not  positively  known,  although  it  is  usually 
given  as  on  May  5th,  1780.  He  was  born  in 
Louisiana  about  twenty  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
His  mother,  a  Spanish  lady,  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  on  the  island  of  Santa  Domingo. 
She  was  a  victim  of  the  negro  insurrection  on 
that  island.  His  father  afterward  took  him  to 
France  and  there  married  a  French  lady.  Audu¬ 
bon  speaks  of  her  with  the  tenderest  affection, 
she  was  all  that  an  own  mother  could  have  been 
to  him. 

The  bird  lover  says  that  among  hie  earliest 
impressions  was  this  incident,  and  he  thinks  it 
led  him  in  after  years  to  love  birds  and  study 
them  with  infinite  pleasure.  “My  mother  had 
several  beautiful  parrots  and  some  monkeys; 
one  of  the  latter  was  a  full  grown  male  of  a  very 
large  species.  One  morning,  while  the  servants 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  room  I  was  in, 
“Pretty  Polly”  asking  for  her  breakfast  as 
usual,  “D«  pain  au  lait  pour  le.  perroquet 
Mignonne,"  the  man  of  the  woods  probably 
thought  the  bird  presuming  upon  his  rights  in 
the  scale  of  nature ;  be  this  as  it  may,  be  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  his  supremacy  in  strength  over 
the  denizen  of  the  air,  for,  walking  deliberately 
and  uprightly  toward  the  poor  bird,  he  at  once 
killed  it,  with  unnatural  composure.  The  sen¬ 
sations  of  my  infant  heart  at  this  cruel  sight 
were  agony  to  me.  I  prayed  the  servant  to 
beat  the  monkey,  but  he,  who  for  some  reason 
preferred  the  monkey  to  the  parrot,  refused. 

I  uttered  long  and  piercing  cries,  my  mother 
rushed  into  the  room,  I  was  tranquillized,  the 
monkey  was  forever  afterward  chained  and 
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Mignoune  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  cher- 
iabed  lost  one.  ’’ 

flia  step-mother  so  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
let  him  do  about  as  be  pleased,  and  came  near 
spoiling  him.  His  father  was,  however,  of  a 
different  turn  of  mind,  and  believed  not  in  the 
power  of  gold  coins  as  efficient  means  to  render 
a  man  happy.  He  spoke  of  the  stores  of  the 
mind,  and  having  suffesed  much  himself  through 
the  want  of  education,  he  ordered  that  his  son 
should  be  put  to  school.  “  ‘Revolutions,’  he 
was  wont  to  say,  ‘too  often  take  place  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  and  they  are  apt  to  lose  in 
one  day  the  fortune  they  before  possessed  ;  but 
talents  and  knowledge,  added  to  sound  mental 
training,  assisted  by  honest  industry,  can  never 
fail,  nor  be  taken  from  any  one  once  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  such  valuable  means.’”  'But  Audu¬ 
bon  did  not  do  well  at  school.  His  father  being 
absent  frequently,  his  mother  let  him  do  much 
as  he  pleased,  so  instead  of  going  to  school  as  he 
ought  to  have  gone  he  spent  the  day  in  the 
fields,  taking  a  basket  of  luncheon  with  him 
and  bringing  it  home  full  of  birds’  nests,  birds 
eggs,  curious  lichens,  flowers  of  all  sorts,  and 
pebbles  gathered  from  the  shore.  When  Audu¬ 
bon’s  father  came  home  and  saw  his  son’s  col¬ 
lection  and  how  interested  ^he  was  in  nature,  he 
was  quite  pleased,  but  when  he  found  that  be 
had  given  no  attention  to  bis  studies,  he  took 
his  son  to  a  strict  boy’s  school.  When  they 
arrived,  his  father  told  him  to  sit  by  his  side, 
and  taking  one  of  his  hands  said,  ‘‘I  have 
brought  thee  here  that  thou  mayst  pay  constant 
attention  to  thy  studies,  thou  shalt  have  time 
for  pleasures  but  the  remainder  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  industry  and  care.”  But  every 
hour  of  leisure  was  spent  in  woods  and  flelds, 
examining  birds  and  their  habita 
And  thus  it  was  with  this  bird  loving  man. 
He  would  leave  any  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged  if  he  heard  the  song  of  a  bird,  to  go 
and  find  out  what  it  was.  As  he  himself  says, 
he  ‘‘had  the  wandering  foot,”  and  finally  gave 
up  a  business  life  and  devoted  himself  to  making 
pictures  of  birds  and  writing  about  them.  He 
suffered  many  hardships  and  poverty,  but  after 
a  time  his  talents  were  recognized  by  the  world. 
He  says,  ‘‘One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
among  all  my  adventures  was  that  I  never  for  a 
day  gave  up  listening  to  the  songs  of  our  birds, 
or  watching  their  peculiar  habit  or  delineating 
them  in  the  beet  way  that  I  could ;  nay,  during 
my  deepest  troubles  I  frequently  would  wrench 
myself  from  the  persons  around  me  and  retire 
to  some  secluded  part  of  our  noble  forests ;  and 
many  a  time,  at  the  sound  of  the  wood  thrush’s 
melodies  have  I  fallen  on  my  knees,  and  there 
prayed  earnestly  to  our  God.  This  never  failed 
to  bring  me  the  most  valuable  of  thoughts  and 
always  comfort,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  it  was  often  necessary  for  me  to  exert  my 
will,  and  compel  myself  to  return  to  my  fellow- 
beings.” 

Mr.  Audubon  was  of  a  most  kindly  nature; 
he  never  passed  a  workman  or  a  stranger  of 
either  sex  without  a  salutation,  such  as  ‘‘Good 
day,  friond,”  ‘‘Well,  my  good  man,  how  do  you 
doT”  If  a  boy  it  was,  ‘‘Well,  my  little  man,” 
or  a  little  girl,  ‘‘Good  morning,  lassie,  how  are 
you  to-day  T” 

We  hope  that  our  young  people  will  find  leisure 
sometime  to  read  these  interesting  Journals  of 
the  daily  life  of  this  great  man.  S.  T.  P. 

THE  CONDOR  OF  THE  ANDES. 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes  is  a  remarkable 
bird.  Sometimes  their  expanse  of  wing  is  four¬ 
teen  feet,  though  the  average  is  about  ten  feet. 
They  live  in  the  summits  of  mountains  in  air  no 
rare  that  man’s  vitality  is  reduced  so  that  he 
cannot  stand.  The  Condor  aits  on  its  eggs  seven 
weeks.  It  nourishes  its  young  for  a  vear  before 
allowing  them  to  leave  the  nest  It  has  a  swift 
flight,  a  keen  eye,  and  can  adapt  itself  to  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow  or  the  tropical  gardens 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
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OLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

New  Paces. 

‘‘Aunt  Catharine,  here  is  Mildred  Deane,” 
cried  May,  leading  her  cousin  up  the  steps. 

Mins  Brooke  rose  and  came  forward.  She  was 
of  rather  slight  build,  and  her  eyes  were  dark 
and  piercing,  while  her  white  hair  was  arranged 
very  becomingly  upon  her  erect  head ;  she  was 
clad  in  a  rich  silk  gown,  that  rustled  when  she 
moved.  She  kissed  Mildred’s  forehead,  and 
welcomed  the  little  visitor. 

‘‘She  walked  almost  all  the  way,  and  I  found 
her  sitting  on  a  log,  and  brought  her  home  in 
my  dog  cart,”  explained  May.  ‘‘She  eays  her 
father.  Uncle  Will,  wrote  a  letter,  telling  what 
train  she  was  coming  on,  but  it  must  have  been 
lost  in  the  mail.” 

‘‘Did  your  father  write,  child  ?”  asked  Aunt 
Catharine,  in  much  surprise. 

‘‘Yes,  ma’am !” 

‘‘Well,  we  never  received  the  letter  I  It  must 
have  gone  aslray  in  the  mail  I  I  do  wish  people 
were  not  so  careless!  Anyway,  we’re  glad  to 
have  you  at  Gladbrook,  all  safe  and  sound.  Now 
come  and  see  your  Aunt  Mabel.” 

Mildred  was  then  presented,  in  turn,  to  Mrs. 
Fanning,  Fred  and  Totty.  The  first  named 
was  a  sweet  faced  lady,  who  quite  won  Milly’s 
heart  by  her  loving  kiss  and  kind  words;  Fred, 
a  cripple,  who  sat  upon  some  soft  pillows,  with 
his  crutches  beside  him,  held  out  a  thin,  white 
hand,  and  regarded  this  new  cousin  gravely 
from  a  pair  of  large  eyee;  Totty,  a  wee  maid  of 
three,  whose  real  name  was  Marian,  submitted 
to  a  kiss,  and  then  astonished  Milly  by  asking 
her  so  many  questions  that  she  quite  lost  her 
breath  in  answering  them.  But  Mildred  forgave 
this,  as  her  small  relative  had  the  prettiest  of 
faces  and  the  most  winsome  of  smiles. 

While  they  were  all  making  friends.  Tip  and 
Glorianna  included,  the  tea  bell  rang,  and  they 
all  went  indoors,  Totty  flying  in  advance  to 
secure  her  seat  first,  and  Fred  making  his  way 
slowly  with  his  crutches. 

‘‘Were  you  hungry  T”  Aunt  Mabel  asked,  as 
Mildred  finished  two  biscuits,  and  thirstily 
swallowed  her  rich  milk. 

‘‘Wasn’t  I,  though?  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  eat  since  dinner,  and  I  was  almost  starving,” 
declared  Milly,  laughing. 

Then  she  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  story  of 
her  solitary  journey  for  the  edification  of  Totty, 
who  stared  at  her  in  much  wonder  and  awe,  as 
though  she  were  a  most  marvellous  person,  and 
pounded  the  table  at  intervals  with  her  spoon, 
regardless  of  her  aunt’s  frowns  and  her  mother’s 
admonitions. 

‘‘Can  I  play  with  Tip  to  morrow  ?  Will  he 
bite?”  she  finally  demanded ;  and  when  Milly 
aiJBured  her  that  she  could  play  with  Tip,  and 
that  he  was  quite  safe,  she  relapsed  into  a  most 
welcome  silence,  and  ate  the  remainder  of  her 
supper  in  peace. 

‘‘Where  is  Blanche?”  suddenly  demanded 
Aunt  Catharine.  ‘‘I  haven’t  seen  her  since 
noon.  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is.  May  ?” 

‘‘I  think  she  said  she  was  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  Sadie  Miller,”  said  May. 

‘‘I  wish  she  would  obey  me!  I  told  her  not 
to  play  with  the  Miller  girl,  but  she  regards  my 
words  very  little.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  send  her  home.  I  am  continually 
fearing  some  accident  to  her.  I  hope  you’re 
going  to  mind  what  is  told  you !”  she  finished, 
turning  abruptly  to  Milly.  ‘‘Are  you  a  good 
girl  ?” 

The  suddenness  of  this  question  quite  startled 
poor  Mildred,  who  made  no  answer,  but  colored 
profusely  as  she  recollected  the  circus.  Seeing 
her  embarrassment.  Aunt  Mabel  smiled  gently, 
and  said  she  knew  Mildred  would  do  her  beet— 


for  which  kindness,  Milly  inwardly  thanked  her, 
and  resolved  at  least  to  strive  very  hard. 

‘‘Who  is  Blanche?”  she  asked  of  May,  when 
they  were  seated  in  a  hammock  swung  from  two 
large  maples  on  the  lawn. 

‘‘Oh,  she’s  a  little  girl  who  lives  not  far  down 
the  road,  in  the  big  yellow  house  we  passed. 
Her  last  name  is  Roma,  and  she’s  the  only  child, 
and  her  papa  and  mamma  spoil  her  dreadfully. 
They  went  South  in  April,  and  had  to  leave  her 
behind  with  Aunt  Catharine.  But  she's  so 
wild,  we  hardly  know  how  to  manage  her.  Quite 
often  she  goes  out  like  this,  but  she  comes  in 
all  right  at  about  eight  o’clock.” 

‘‘And  is  she  the  only  one  I  haven’t  seen  ?” 
asked  Mildred. 

‘‘No,  you  haven’t  seen  Uncle  Tom!  He  went 
to  the  city  to  day,  and  maybe  you  won’t  meet 
him  till  to-morrow  morning,  for  he  comes  in 
quite  late  sometimes.” 

‘‘Shall  I  like  him  N’ 

“You’ll  be  strange  if  you  don’t!  He’s  a 
lovely  uncle,  and  we  always  have  the  nicest 
times  with  him !” 

“But  you  know  him,  and  I  don’t!” 

“You  soon  will!  We  didn’t  know  him  at  first, 
either ;  how  could  we  ?  But  mamma  often  told 
us  of  him — he’s  her  brother,  you  know.  Didn’t 
your  mamma  ever  talk  about  him  to  you  ?” 

“I  haven’t  any  mother;  she  died  when  I  was 
a  baby.  ” 

“Well,  you  shall  have  some  of  our  mother!” 
cried  kind  hearted  May,  grieving  that  she  had 
been  careless  in  her  speech.  “She’ll  like  it, 
and  so  will  you,  I’m  sure!  She  can  do  the 
loveliest  things!  Aren’t  you  awfully  tired  and 
sleepy  ?” 

“No,  not  very!  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  bed 
yet,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.” 

“Good!  Then  you  shall  hear  our  story! 
Mamma  always  telle  us  a  story  in  the  evening, 
when  we’re  together  on  the  veranda.  There ! 
She’s  starting  now!” 

Hastily  rising  at  a  warning  call  from  Totty, 
both  May  and  Milly  ran  to  the  steps,  and  sat 
down,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Fanning’s  story.  Aunt 
Catharine  had  gone  indoors,  so  the  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  narrator  were  by  themselves  in  the 
gathering  twilight. 

Pausing  till  all  were  comforttably  settled  in 
their  various  ways,  Mrs.  Fanning  began. 

“When  I  was  a  little  girl,  we  owned  a  large 
orchard,  full  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees.  We  chil¬ 
dren  were  allowed  to  eat  any  of  the  fruit,  save 
that  of  one  large  peach  tree  that  stood  in  the 
nearest  corner  by  the  fence.  As  these  peaches 
were  especially  fine,  our  mother  used  always  to 
preserve  them,  and  most  delicious  they  were 
then,  I  can  assure  you. 

“Of  course,  as  that  was  the  only  tree  we  were 
forbidden  to  molest,  it  was  the  very  one  at  which 
we  glanced  most  longingly.  One  beautiful  day. 
when  those  same  peaches  were  at  their  ripest, 
our  mother  dressed  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
old-faehioned  church ;  and  as  she  came  down¬ 
stairs  in  her  beet  silk,  her  neat  bonnet,  and  her 
delicate  ehawl,  she  again  warned  us  not  to 
touch  that  tree,  as  the  preserving  was  to  begin 
on  the  morrow,  and  she  needed  every  peach. 
Then  she  kissed  us,  and  drove  off  in  the  big 
carriage. 

“For  a  while  we  children  were  quiet.  Fi¬ 
nally  Aunt  Catharine,  who  was  then  a  young 
girl,  carried  baby  Tom  off  to  the  attic  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  my  sister  Marian  and  I 
were  left  alone.  Marian — your  mother,  Milly, 
and  the  one  for  whom  Totty  was  named — was  a 
year  or  so  younger  than  I,  and  I  should  have  set 
her  a  better  example ;  but  I  proposed  no  less  a 
thing  than  that  we  should  climb  the  forbidden 
tree,  and  get  some  peaches. 

“At  first  Marian  was  terrified  at  the  idea,  but 
her  scruples  were  gradually  overcome,  and  we 
ran  quietly  to  the  orchard  and  were  soon  in  the 
tree.  Now,  Marian  was  a  splendid  climber,  and 
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I  was  not;  consequently,  she  was  up  among  the 
topmost  branches, in  a  trice,  while  I,  who  could 
get  no  further  than  the  crotch,  not  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  was^forced  to  cling  there  as  for  dear 
life,  eating  such  peaches  as  Marian  was  kind 
enough  to  cast  down  into  my  lap,  and  then  look¬ 
ing  eagerly  upward  for  more. 

*  “Well,  we  stayed  there  for  some  time,  and  ate 
a  good  many  peaches.  Suddenly,  as  we  were 
both  staring  skyward,  some  one  began  to  switch 
my  legs,  which  were  dangling  beneath  me,  offer¬ 
ing  very  conspicuous  marks  for  anybody  upon 
the  ground.  And  that  switch  did  hurt,  too! 
Thinking  it  was  our  old  black  servant,  I  did 
not  even  look  down,  but  only  called  out,  ‘Stop, 
Jane!‘  This,  however,  had  no  effect;  the  switch 
was  plied  all  the  harder.  , 

“Losing  patience  at  last,  1  forgot  my  precari¬ 
ous  hold,  and  ventured  to  peep  angrily  at  the 
supposed  servant,  who  had  not  spoken  a  single 
word,  but  who  was  using  the  switch  so  effec¬ 
tively,  and  saw— not  Jane— but  our  mother  I  She 
had  forgotten  her  hymn-book,  bad  returned  for 
it,  and  so  discovered  our  disobedience. 

“Well,  what  then  ?  Did  Grandma  do  any¬ 
thing  else?”  anxiously  asked  May,  as  her 
mother  paused  for  a  second  and  indulged  in  a 
smile  at  her  youthful  naughtiness. 

“Rather!  I  had  to  come  down,  and  go  into 
the  bouse  and  stay  there  by  myself  till  supper¬ 
time.  When  Marian  learned  the  state  of  affairs, 
she  climbed  still  farther  up  among  the  branches, 
and  refused  to  descend ;  so  mother  had  to  leave 
fur  the  meeting,  without  punishing  her  then. 
When  mother  had  gone  for  the  second  time,  she 
hastened  to  the  ground,  and  ran  off  to  hide  in 
the  corn-field,  but  she  didn’t  stay  there  long. 
In  an  hour  or  so  she  came  creeping  indoors, 
weeping  dolefully,  for  the  stolen  peaches  bad 
given  her  such  a  pain  that  she  could  hardly 
stand  erect.  That  was  her  punishment :  she  was 
so  ill  in  the  evening  that  mother  did  not  have 
the  heart  to  whip  her;  but  that  was  our  last 
taste  of  that  tree’s  peaches  till  we  ate  them, 
preserved,  in  the  following  winter.’’ 

“How  old  were  you  ?’’  asked  Milly,  rather 
timidly. 

“I  was  seven,  and  Marian  only  six,  but  we 
were  old  enough  to  have  known  better,  and  our 
punishment  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  us,  for  it  taught  us  a  much-needed 
lesson !’’ 

“Totty, ’’  said  Fred,  “do  you  remember  the 
time  when  you  ran  away,and  mamma  whipped — ’’ 

“Why  don’t  Uncle  Tom  come?’’  hastily  broke 
in  Totty,  feeling  that  the  subject  was  becoming 
too  personal. 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  her  rosy  mouth 
than  somebody  sprang  from  behind  a  spreading 
bush  on  the  lawn  with  such  a  “Bool”  as  would 
have  frightened  even  a  savage  into  hysterics. 
Not  so  these  children,  who  were  evidently  used 
to  it;  Milly  only  shuddered  at  the  startling 
noise,  but  May  and  Totty  flew  forward,  and 
greeted  the  new- comer  with  so  many  hugs  and 
kisses  that  he  was  bewildered. 

“It's  Uncle  Tom!’’  observed  Fred,  as  that 
gentleman  disengaged  himself  from  his  nieces’ 
arms,  and  marched  up  the  steps  at  a  funereal 
pace  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  weary 
enough  to  fall  to  the  floor.  As  far  as  Mildred 
could  observe  in  the  gloaming,  be  was  a  young 
man,  boasting  large  blue  eyes,  a  kindly  smile, 
and  a  mass  of  reddish-brown  hair  that  curled 
tightly. 

“Are  you  tired,  Tom?’’  asked  bis  sister,  as 
she  drew  near. 

“Ob,  am  I  not?’’  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
“I  have  walked  so  much  today  that  there’s 
nothing  left  of  me  but  skin  and  bone!  There! 
never  mind  pinching  me,  Totty!  It’s  true!’’ 

“It’s  not  true!’’  burst  out  Totty,  indignantly. 
“You’re  just  as  fat  as  you  were  when  you  went 
away !’’ 

Ami,  really  ?’’  asked  Upcle  Tom,  as  though 


relieved  of  a  great  burden.  “How  glad  I  am! 
But  I  bad  so  many  bundles!’’ 

“Anything  for  us?’’  put  in  Fred. 

“There’s  Mamma’s  lace-  ten  yards,’’  handing 
a  package  to  Mrs.  Fanning. 

“Dear  me,  Tom,  I  told  you  two  yards,*’ ’  said 
she,  with  a  resigned  sigh. 

“And  that’s  tor  Fred,  and  that’s  for  May,  and 
that’s  for  Totty,  and  that’s  for  Blanche— where 
is  she  ?  Oh,  then  give  it  to  her  when  she  comes 
home!’’  be  called,  cheerily,  as  he  tossed  those 
delightfully  mysterious  bundles  to  one  after 
another,  and  gave  Blanohe’e  to  Aunt  Mabel- 
“And  here’sone  for  Miss  Mildred  Deane!  Now, 
who  on  earth  is  she?’’  he  finished,  glancing  in¬ 
nocently  about  him. 

“Right  here!’’  cried  Fred— who  understood 
Uncle  Tom  admirably— and  pushed  bis  cousin 
forward. 

“Well,  well!  So  this  is  Mildred  !  Come,  kiss 
me,  Milly  my  new  niece!  Now,  wasn’t  it  for¬ 
tunate  that  I  had  that  other  package,  eh  ?  If  I 
hadn’t,  would  you  have  pulled  out  all  my  hair  ?’’ 

Thus  rattling  on.  Uncle  Tom  soon  had  Milly 
as  interested  as  the  others,  and  as  easy  with 
him  as  though  she  bad  known  him  for  years. 
She  opentd  her  package,  and  found  a  beautiful 
dog  collar  with  silver  mountings,  at  sight  of 
which  she  gave  a  cry  of  rapture.  Fred  had  a 
new  book;  May,  a  tennis  racquet;  and  Totty,  a 
wonderful  animal  made  of  tin  and  wool,  that, 
when  pinched,  gave  vent  to  a  scream  totally 
different  from  any  bleat  ever  heard  on  the 
earth.  But  all  were  thorougby  delighted  with 
their  gifts,  and  hastened  indoors  to  view  the 
treasures  by  lamp-light.  Uncle  Tom  following 
more  slowly  with  Mrs.  Fanning. 

Then,  with  good  night  embraces  all  around, 
Mildred  was  led  off  to  bed  by  May,  with  whom 
she  was  to  room  during  her  visit.  When  they 
were  safely  in  their  cool,  sweet  chamber,  and 
snugly  tucked  into  bed,  Milly  wonderirgly  lis 
tened  while  her  cousin  said  that  Uncle  Tom  had 
bought  that  collar  especially  for  Tip,  of  whom 
he  bad  heard  in  some  way. 

“I  think  he’s  a  lovely  uncle,’’  said  she,  sleep¬ 
ily.  “And  I’m  glad  Tip  is  in  that  nice  warm 
box  in  the  kitchen,  for  he  must  be  tired  too, 
and — ’’ 

But  here  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

11008  BOUND  FOR  THE  KLONDIKE. 

A  steamer  arrived  a  few  days  since  from  Ant 
werp.  It  was  the  British  King,  and  bad  for 
part  of  its  cargo  thirty  dogs  bound  for  the 
Klondike.  A  man  named  Rene  Lepreux,  from 
the  Yukon  country,  went  to  Europe  especially 
to  get  these  dogs.  They  are  trained  to  draw 
loads  and  he  collected  them  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  All  thise  dogs  have  the  same  cbarac 
teristics,  but  no  two  of  them  arealike  in  appear¬ 
ance,  though  all  are  short  and  stout,  and  have 
deep  chests  and  heavy  legs.  They  will  be  taken 
in  a  special  freight  car  to  Seattle.  From  Seat¬ 
tle  they  will  go  to  Skaguay,  where  Mr.  Lepreux 
expects  to  find  work  for  them  until  summer.  He 
says  that  he  will  harness  three  dogs  to  a  sled 
carrying  5(X)  pounds— a  load  one  dog  could  draw 
easily  in  a  level  country.  It  would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  these  dogs  like  this  long 
journey,  and  if  they  feel  homesick  for  their  own 
land.  We  shall  wish  to  know  how  they  get  on 
in  the  gold  fields  and  if  their  masters  are  kind 
to  them.  Perhaps  we  shall  bear  more  about 
them  after  they  begin  their  life  in  the  Klondike. 

THE  COU'-TBEE. 

The  Cow- tree,  the  sap  of  which  closely  resem¬ 
bles  milk,  is  a  native  of  South  and  Central 
America.  It  is  a  species  of  evergreen  and  grows 
only  in  a  mountain  region.  A  bole  bored  into 
the  wood,  or  even  a  wound  made  in  the  bark 
of  this  remarkable  tree,  is  almost  immediately 
filled  with  a  lacteal  fluid,  which  continues  to 
flow  until  it  coagulates  at  the  mouth  of  the 
wound,  soon  healing  the  abrasion.  This  curi¬ 
ous  fluid  ia  both  palatable  and  nourishing. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

When  the  Lord  Jesus  came  to  dwell  among  men, 
“His  great  watchword  of  the  new  religion  was 
‘Our  Father,’  ’’  that  name  which  occurs  twenty- 
three  times  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John. 
This  chapter  was  read  by  Mrs.  Parsons  at  the 
Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting.  “Wist  ye 
not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness,’’  Professor  Drummond  terms  “the  one 
word  that  breaks  through  thirty  silent  years.’’ 
The  Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  that 
He  might  teach  our  poor  stammering  lips  to 
say,  ‘Our  Father,’  the  lesson  of  absolute,  child¬ 
like  dependence.  ’’ 

An  account  was  given  of  Miss  Bradford’s 
arduous  work  as  cooking  teacher  at  the  Tucson 
School,  Arizona.  Alternating  with  her  assistant 
every  two  weeks,  she  must  rise  before  four 
o’clock  to  have  breakfast  prepared  for  nearly 
ninety  pupils  before  six.  This  is  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  the 
work  goes  on  all  day  with  only  a  short  rest  in 
the  afternoon.  Teaching  the  children  economy 
is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  work,  as  their 
natural  characteristic  is  extravagance. 

A  charming  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  James, 
who  graphically  described  English  scenery,  and 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  honesty, 
truthfulness  and  uprightness  of  the  people  of 
England.  She  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  public  and  in¬ 
dustrial  schools.  If  our  country  is  to  be  saved 
it  must  be  through  Christian  education. 

Some  additional  facts  were  presented  to  aid  in 
studying  the  February  topic — The  Indians;  one 
of  the  most  important  being  that  the  Romish 
Church  has  abolished  the  Indian  Bureau  so 
long  influential  at  Washington,  not  receiving 
sufficient  encouragement  from  the  Government 
to  sustain  it. 

Tabulated  results  of  work  among  the  Indians 
and  their  correlative  histories,  would  fill  a 
library  of  no  mean  proportions.  No  doubt  this 
line  of  effort  would  receive  a  new  impulse  were 
the  admirable  suggestion  adopted  by  every 
American  woman — to  read  one  missionary  his¬ 
tory  during  the  year.  How  many  have  read  the 
stirring  narrative,  which  can  be  purchased  or 
borrowed  from  our  small  library  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Literature,  of  the  early  pioneer  experi 
ences  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Riggs  among  the  Dakot 
Indians,  “Mary  and  I.’’  This  book  should 
have  a  place  in  every  Sunday  school  and  mis¬ 
sionary  library.  Thirty- four  thousand  Indians 
now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  white 
brothers  as  self  supporting  citizens.  The  keen 
interest  manifested  by  the  Creek  nation  with 
reference  to  the  abrogation  of  tribal  courts  in 
Indian  Territory,  appears  in  the  action  of  their 
council,  which  appropriated  820,000  to  employ 
attorneys  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
of  Congress  in  giving  the  United  States  courts 
full  jurisdiction  after  January  1st,  1898.  Chief 
Joseph  Nicolar  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made, 
is  not  only  a  State  Senator,  but  the  author  of 
“The  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Man,’’  a 
book  which  is  said  to  contain  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Indian  races  of  New 
England  and  the  Canadian  Maritime  provinces. 
Mrs.  Nicolar  said  of  her  people:  “They  have 
made  great  progress  and  are  certainly  on  a  par 
with  the  better  elements  of  their  white  brothers. 
Education  is  universal  and  all  our  people  read 
and  write.  Nearly  all  preserve  a  knowledge  of 
their  ancestral  speech,  and  at  least  one  half 
keep  up  a  knowledge  of  French,  which  was  the 
first  European  language  their  ancestors  learned. 

I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  red  man  is  naturally  more  eloquent  than 
his  white  brother.  My  people  keep  up  many  of 
their  ancient  sports  and  accomplishments.  They 
are  to  day  the  best  guides  to  be  found  in  upper 
New  England,  and  display  marvellous  skill  in 
trapping,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  women  take 
to  basket  work  just  as  white  children  take  to 
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cocheting.  They  are  remarkably  deft  aod  artie- 
tic  in  this  industry,  and  out  of  a  handful  of 
grass,  an  apron  full  of  leaves  and  a  bundle  of 
twigs,  will  make  the  most  complicated  and  at 
the  same  time  beautiful  household  furniture 
and  ornaments." 

Mrs.  W.  P.  White,  President  of  the  North 
Philadelphia  Presbjterial  Society,  added  to  her 
remarks  the  request  that  the  coming  missionary 
jubilee  to  be  held  the  last  of  February  should 
be  prayerfully  remembered. 

Mrs.  Porter,  a  missionary  Secretary,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
called  her  auxiliary  (of  which  there  are  twenty- 
three  members)  the  "little  Benjamin"  of  the 
host.  In  the  earnest  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  train  the  women  and  children  to  come  up  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  no 
instrumentality  has  been  more  signally  blessed 
than  that  of  thank  offerings.  Receipts  have  in 
creasedt  also  spiritual  interest.  One  pastor  re¬ 
ported  that  since  adopting  this  plan  his  church 
debt  bad  been  paid  and  the  usual  quota  returned 
to  the  Boards.  Mrs.  Finks  said  that  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Home  Mission  Monthly  would  have  papers 
on  the  present  conditions  of  the  Indian  race; 
bow  they  have  come  about;  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  moving  on,  and 
comparing  the  Indian  of  the  past  with  the  In¬ 
dian  of  to  day. 

What  One  Woman  Can  Do. — Miss  Rogers  re¬ 
viewed  the  report  of  a  Field  Matron,  who  on  the 
reservations  must  be  sister,  friend,  nurse, 
brother,  minister,  having  only  the  aid  of  an 
army  surgeon.  The  superstitions  of  the  Navajoe 
forbid  their  touching  a  dead  body  for  fear  of 
evil  spirits  and  they  will  not  visit  the  place 
where  one  is  buried.  In  a  lonely  canyon, 
guarded  by  an  armed  Indian  at  a  distance,  there 
lay  an  infant  in  its  last  quiet  sleep.  No  one 


You  can  be  healthy 

Only  when  your  blood 
Is  rich  in  materials 
Necessary  to  repair 

The  w’aste  of  the  system 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  keeps 
The  blood  rich  and  pure, 

Expels  germs  of  scrofula, 

Salt  rheum,  cures  dyspepsia, 
Catarrh,  rheumatism. 

That  tired  feeling  and  all 
Diseases  caused  or 
Promoted  by  impure  blood. 

It  builds  up  the  system 
And  gives  strength  and  vigoi 
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would  dig  a  grave  or  prepare  it  for  burial. 
Having  a  tender  affection  for  this  little  one,  the 
father  sought  help  from  this  true  friend.  Would 
the  Field  Matron  prepare  a  casket  and  lay  the 
loved  baby  away  as  tenderly  as  white  parents 
are  accustomed  to  do  ?  She  consented,  but 
urged  that  for  her  to  dig  the  grave  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  this  he  must  do.  This  point  was  gained 
with  difficulty  and  after  much  persuasion ;  then 
they  went  to  the  canyon.  The  little  form  was 
transferred  from  the  cradle  which  the  Matron 
must  destroy ;  again  she  must  urge  the  father 
to  carry  the  casket  in  abject  terror,  but  the  last 
resting  place  was  reached  and  tenderly,  lovingly, 
did  this  woman  pray  to  the  dear  Father  of  us 
all,  that  tbeee  heathen  might  be  brought  to 
know  Him,  as  Christian  burial  was  for  the  first 
time  granted  to  one  of  their  tribe.  The  ieseon 
was  there  learned  that  evil  spirits  were  powerless 
to  harm  them  at  such  a  time.  And  so  she  won 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  They  asked, 
“When  is  the  man  to  come  who  is  to  have 
charge  of  this  work  ?"  She  replied,  "No  man 
is  coming;  1  am  the  man;"  and  they  said, 
"We  are  glad. " 

Blessings  in  the  Southland. — "’Twas  the  night 
before  Christmas,"  and  two  benumbed  and 
weary  women  who  had  traveled  all  day  through 
the  mountains  to  "scatter  smiles,"  did  not 
regret  the  rough  journey,  in  a  mountain  wagon, 
or  crossing  icy  fords,  because  they  had  told 
many  of  the  Christmas  joy  and  its  thrill  was  in 
their  hearts- the  realization  of  the  Christ  lesson, 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Boxes  from  all  over  the  country  containing  gifts 
to  delight  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  were  sent 
the  missionaries  in  such  quantities,  that  selected 
packages  were  prepared  for  the  ninety  five  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  district,  containing  a  present  for 
each  member  of  those  families.  These  packages 
were  put  into  two  large  boxes  and  a  barrel,  and 
with  a  hot  stone  in  the  wagon  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  these  heroic  women  started  out 
early  in  a  snow  storm  for  their  drive  up  the 
river.  It  was  a  drive  of  fifteen  miles  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  day.  "How  I  wish  you  might 
have  gone  with  me,"  writes  one,  "and  seen 
the  faces  of  the  children  in  the  first  home  vis¬ 
ited  as  I  told  ‘Mother’  how  to  hang  up  the  little 
stockings  and  put  the  gifts  in  them.  No  Merry 
Christmas  would  have  come  to  them,  for  the 
father  had  been  disabled  for  mon'hs,  and  it 
had  been  hard  for  the  sickly  mother  to  get  food 
for  the  many  little  ones  without  thinking  of 
treats.  Mother  promised  to  read  to  the  children 
the  next  morning  the  beautiful  story  in  the  sec 
ond  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel  If  those  who  so 
kindly  sent  the  gifts  could  have  even  one  glance 
into  that  home,  they  would  have  been  repaid,  1 
am  sure 

"A  sad-faced,  broken  hearted  mother  met  us 
at  the  next  home  When  I  gave  her  the  package 
how  her  face  brightened.  No  child  could  have 
been  more  delighted.  She  had  expected  to  have 
a  long,  miserable  day,  but  now — .  Some  one 
loved  her  after  all  and  bad  planned  for  her  bap 
piness — what  a  difference  it  made!  She  atone 
began  to  plan  bow  she  would  arrange  it  all  for 
the  children  and  would  read  them  the  Christmas 
story.  We  had  a  prayer  together  and  then  I 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go  through 
the  icy  fords  to  bring  the  Christmas  joy  to  many 
other  homes.  ’  ’ 

"Dear  people,  how  some  of  them  love  us  and 
wait  for  our  visits  as  for  the  sunshine.  A  little 
before  noun  we  approached  a  small  cabin  where 
the  True  Light  is  welcomed  most  lovingly.  Be 
fore  we  reached  the  gate,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
a  grey  headed  man  appeared  and  called  out : 
‘Ain’t  you  agoin’  to  stop  with  us?  Dinner’s  all 
ready  and  we’re  waitin’  for  you.*  It  was  so 
good  to  be  watched  for  in  that  eager  way.  The 
dear  motherly  wife  then  appeared  at  the  door. 
We  entered  and  found  the  table  set  before  the 
I  fireplace.  As  Boon  as  I  was  a  little  warmed,  the 


dear  old  man  said:  "Now  this  is  Christ’s  birth¬ 
day  and  wo  must  have  a  prayer  before  we  sit 
down  to  the  table.  We’ll  each  of  us  stand  by 
our  chair  while  you  pray.  And  I  prayed  from  a 
full  heart  and  then  enjoyed  the  dinner  that  ex¬ 
pressed  so  much  of  kindness.  After  dinner  we 
sat  by  the  fire  and  read  the  Christmas  story  and 
talked  of  God’s  love  while  tears  were  in  the  eyes 
of  this  loving  old  disciple.  1  really  believe  that 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  one  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vants  and  ministering  to  her  wants,  was  to  him 
more  than  a  hundred  presents." 

"Will  you  pray  very  earnestly  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  these  dear  people  may  be  led  to  accept 
God’s  unspeakable  Gift  as  gladly  and  eagerly 
as  they  received  the  little  gifts  offered  them  at 
this  Christmas  thne. "  H.  E.  B. 

THE  THINGS  THAT  DIVIDE  AND  THE  THINGS 
THAT  BIND. 

A  writer  tells  of  a  Scotch  village  with  only  one 
street,  all  the  people  on  one  side  being  of  one 
sect,  and  all  un  the  other  side  of  an  opposing 
sect  The  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  was 
very  ill.  As  death  drew  nigh,  the  light  of  peace 
shone  into  his  soul,  and  made  clear  to  him 
truths  which  before  bad  been  obscure,  and 
sweetened  feelings  which  erst  were  bitter.  One 
day  he  said  to  a  friend,  "The  street  which  I  am 
now  walking  on  has  nae  sides,  and  if  power 
were  given  me  I  would  preach  purity  of  life 
mair,  and  purity  of  doctrine  lees  than  I  did." 

"Are  you  not  a  little  heretical  at  your  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  ?’’  said  the  friend. 

“I  know  not,”  was  the  reply.  "Names  have 
not  the  same  terror  for  me  they  once  had.  Since 
1  was  laid  here  alone,  I  have  beard  the  whis¬ 
perings  of  the  still,  small  voice,  telling  me  that 
the  foot  falls  of  fa  ths  and  their  wranglings  will 
not  be  heard  in  the  Lord’s  kingdom,  wnich  1  am 
nearing.” 

The  nearer  we  get  to  God,  and  the  more  of 
Christ  there  is  in  us,  the  less  will  we,  too,  think 
of  the  things  that  divide  and  the  more  of  the 
things  that  bind  us  together. 

COFFEE  DRUNKARDS. 

'  Coffee  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  latest  dangers 
which  doctors  abroad  are  raising  their  voices 
against  Dr.  Mendel  of  Berlin  has  published  a 
clinical  study,  which  is  the  most  thorough  yet 
made,  as  he  bad  a  community  of  coffee  drinkers 
under  hie  constant  observation,  the  working 
women  in  and  about  Essen.  He  found  many  of 
these  women  consumed  over  a  pound  of  coffee  a 
week.  The  leading  symptoms  of  the  ills  that 
afflicted  them  were  profound  depression  of  spirits 
and  frequent  headaches,  with  insomnia.  A 
strong  dose  of  coffee  would  relieve  them  for  a 
time,  then  the  ailment  would  return.  The  mus¬ 
cles  became  weak  and  trembling,  and  the  bands 
trembled  when  at  rest.  The  victims  suffered  so 
seriously  they  dared  not  abandon  the  drinking 
of  coffee  for  fear  of  death. 

These  symptoms  appear  in  thousands  of  people 
in  a  less  degree,  simply  because  they  use  a  lees 
amount  of  the  drug,  but  steady  use  day  by  day 
gradually  piles  up  a  very  serious  account  which 
must  be  settled  with  the  nervous  system.  Vari 
ous  disorders  appear  as  a  result  of  daily  inter 
ference  with  the  digestion  and  proper  action  of 
the  nerves,  paralysis,  apoplexy,  heart  failure 
and  other  complications  equally  serious.  To 
live  plainly  on  pure  food,  is  the  secret  of  health 
and  success  in  life.  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee 
comes  like  a  blessing  to  man  or  woman  who  is 
suffering  from  the  coffee  habit  and  yet  dislikes 
to  breakfast  without  coffee.  Postum  has  the 
color  and  taste  of  coffee. 

When  boiled /uR  15  minutes  after  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  and  being  made  from  the 
cereals  by  scientific  processes  it  furnishes  the 
elements  needed  to  rebuild  the  gray  matter  in 
the  nerve  centres,  where  imported  coffee  tends 
toward  their  destruction. 

Substitutors  drug  their  concoctions  to  give 
them  a  coffee  flavor.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  "It  makes 
red  blood,”  thereon. 
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WB  M  teifer  supply  our  seeds  to  dealers  to 

sell  afaiu.  At  the  same  time,  any¬ 
one  who  has  bought  our  seeds  of  their 
local  dealer  during  either  1896  or  1897  will 
be  sent  our  Maonal  of  » Everything  for  the 
Garden  ”  for  1898  CDCp  provided  they 
apply  by  letter  rlVCC  and  give  the 
name  of  the  local  merchant  from  whom 
they  bonght.  To  all  others,  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Manual,  every  copy  of  which  costs  us 
30  cents  to  place  in  your  hands,  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps)  to  cover 
postage.  Nothing  like  this  Manual  has 
ever  own  seen  here  or  abroad ;  it  is  a  book 
of  200  pages,  contains  SOO  engravings  of 
seeds  and  plants,  mostly  new,  and  these  are 
supplemented  by  6  full  size  colored  plates 
of  the  best  novelties  of  the  season,  finally, 

OUR  "SOUVENIR”  SEED  COLLECTION 


will  also  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  sending  I0cts.forthe  Manual  who  will 
state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 
Pwtol  Cird  AwlIttU— «  Will  Recdra  Nv  AtteotlM. 


PeterHenderson^Co. 

35s37C0RTLANDT  SlN  EW  YORK 


baying  seeds  **  ecoaomy  Is 
/e*tr*v«««Bce,”  becausethecost 
of  cultivation  wasted  on  Inferior  seeds 
always  largely  exceeds  tbe  original 
cost  of  tbe  beet  and  dearest  seeds  to 
be  bad.  The  best  Is  always  the 
cheapest.  Pay  a  trlQe  more  for 

FERRY’S 
SEEDS 

and  alteayt  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Fire  cents  per  paper  everywhere. 
Always  tbe  best.  Seed  Annual  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  a  CO. .  Detroit, 


TEASis  COFFEES 


AT  OBKATLY  KEDIJCED  PRICES. 

Tea  Set.  Toilet  Set,  Watch  or  Clock  FREE,  with  20 
pounds  OOc.  Cockatoo  Tea,  any  kind;  and  a  brantlfnl 
present,  with  every  pound.  Conees,  12c.  Bend  for  new 
rilnstrated  reduced  price-list.  Order  now  by  mal 
20  pounds  Tea,  and  get  your  Premium  andBpewU 
PremU.  ■raB  ORBA'T  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
aiandMVesey  Street,  New  York.  P.O.Box  289. 


‘U^^^IThompson’s  Eve  Water 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Been  presided  over  the  meeting  of  Janu¬ 
ary  26th,  and  Miss  Hawley  gave  some  interesting 
news  from  Brazil.  The  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  doing  such  good  work,  that  the  parents 
think  that  only  witchcraft  can  account  for  the 
improvement  in  the  children,  and  wonder  if  the 
children’s  heads  are  not  opened  to  put  some¬ 
thing  in  I 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Rentlinger’s  bright  letters 
from  Benito,  Africa,  she  begs  that  some  one 
should  sometime  come  to  visit  that  far  away 
field,  and  that  in  the  many  journeys  around 
the  world,  Africa  may  not  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  or  rather  the  heat  I 

A  brief  word  from  Hamadan  was  reported  by 
the  Secretary  for  Persia.  The  Misses  Mont¬ 
gomery  had  made  a  tour  of  tbe  surrounding 
villages,  and  one  said  after  their  safe  arrival 
that  she  was  happier  there  than  enjoying  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  America. 

Some  more  missionary  touring  was  described 
in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Abbey  of  Nanking,  China, 
read  by  Mrs.  Shauifler.  “I  have  made  three 
trips  this  season,  and  hope  to  make  one  more 
before  the  Chinese  New  Year.  That  will  com¬ 
plete  the  circuit  of  our  old  out  etations  and  next 

_  spring  I  shall  hope  to  revisit  some  of  them,  and 

make  a  long  trip  to  the  new  station  of  Hwai 
Yuen,  where  Mr.  Crozier  is  working.” 

In  the  two  trips  in  October  and  November, 
Mrs.  Abbey  visited  not  less  than  forty  villages 
each  time,  some  of  which  had  never  been  vis¬ 
ited  by  any  missionary  lady,  often  addressing 
groups  of  women  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
town.  The  men  sometimes  gathered,  but  unless 
one  was  specially  interested  or  asked  questions, 
the  talk  was  addressed  to  tbe  women.  The 
native  preacher  with  her  sold  Bibles  and  tracts 
and  talked  to  the  men. 

The  last  trip  was  to  tbe  oldest  of  the  out- 
stations,  where  the  chapel  is  well  situated  and 
the  women  could  be  reached  every  morning  as 
they  came  to  market.  In  only  three  homes 
where  there  were  Christians  could  tbe  women  be 
reached,  by  home  visits.  Mrs.  Abbey  did  much 
walking  on  this  trip  for  her  companion  was  a 
large-footed,  able-bodied  woman,  and  they  could 
atop  when  they  pleased,  without  having  to  con¬ 
sult  the  advantage  and  necessities  of  donkey  boys. 

Mr.  Rodgers  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was 
present,  and  spoke  not  of  tbe  whole  field,  of 
which  he  said  his  audience  knew  as  much  as 
he,  but  of  bis  own  special  work  at  Rio.  Tbe 
situation  there  he  considers  encouraging.  The 
church  has  kept  apart  from  others  and  is  very 
independent.  When  Mr.  Rodgers  went  to  take 
temporary  charge,  it  was  sunpoaed  to  have  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  It  has  had  native 
—  pastors,  and  for  ten  years  has  been  self  support¬ 
ing.  Tbe  first  thing  they  did  was  to  move  into 
tbe  Congregational  Church,  so  their  own  could 
have  much  needed  repairs.  It  had  been  built  in 
1872  by  money  raised  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  was  tbe  property  of  the  Board 
until  five  years  ago.  Tbe  money  estimated  for 
the  repairs  was  easily  raised  by  tbe  people,  but 
it  took  both  more  money  and  time  than  they 
expected.  After  six  months,  however,  they 
moved  into  the  beautiful  church,  now  the  hand¬ 
somest  in  tbe  city.  Then  new  elders  were 
elected,  the  Sunday-school  re  organized  and  a 
week  of  services  held.  A  search  was  made  for 
the  church  members,  of  fifty  of  whom  no  trace 

_  could  be  found,  a  state  of  affaire  not  entirely 

unknown  in  large  cities  here  I  In  some  cases 
they  had  changed  names,  so  even  their  own 
relativea  did  not  recognize  them,  while  if  there 
are  duplicated  names,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  adopt  new  ones.  Every  one  is  known  by  the 
first  name  and  the  directories  are  made  out  in 
that  way.  A  wife’s  name  seems  to  have  no  con 
nsction  whatever  with  her  husband’s.  The 
wife  of  a  prominent  politician,  telephoning  for 
■  a  pair  of  shoes,  ordered  them  to  be  sent  simply 


What  does  A  stand  for?  When 
some  friend  suggests  that  your 
blood  needs  A  sarsaparilla  treat' 
ment,  remember  that  A  stands  for 
AYER’S.  The  first  letter  in  the 
alphabet  stands  for  the  first  of 
sarsaparillas ;  first  in  origin,  first 
in  record,  first  in  the  favor  of  the 
family.  For  nearly  half  a  century 

Ayer’S 

SarsaiHirllla 


has  been  curing  all  forms  of  blood 
diseases — scrofula,  eczema,  tetter, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  blood  poi¬ 
soning,  etc.  There’s  a  book  about 
these  cures — “  Ayer’s  Curebook,  a 
story  of  cures  told  by  the  cured,” 
— which  is  sent  free  on  request,  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer,  Lowell,  Mass.  The 
book  will  interest  you  if  you  are 
sick  or  weak,  because  it  tells  not 
what  it  is  claimed  the  remedy  will 
do,  but  what  your  neighbors  and 
fellows  testify  that  it  has  done. 
Will  it  cure  you  ?  It  has  cured 
thousands  like  you.  Why  not  yoaT 


"Silver  plate  that  wears. 
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1847. 

l^ogers 


I  Bros.”/ 


For  half  a 
century  “1847 
Rogers  Broa.”  on 
'  spoons, knives, forks, 
etc.,  has'  signified  all 
that’s  best  in  silver 
plated  ware.  On  Tea 
Sets  and  larger  articles 
the  highest 
quality  is  desig* 
nated  by  this 
round  mark. 

Manufactured  only  by 
MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY, 
Meriden,  Conn.;  »o8  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
For  Bale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 


We  cordially  invite  inspection 
o{  our  large  and  varied  stock 
of  fine  Sterling  Silverware  and 
Cut  Glass. 

THE  MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only 

14  East  Fiftceoth  St.,  New  York 


DH.  JABORR’R  SANATORY  UNDERWEAR. 
The  Standard  of  the  World. 

In  oddreBting  adoerfiaera  patronising  owr  wowr* 
nml  Mndlg  montton  Th»  MoangoUrt, 
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Wfio  Has  the  Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine? 


A  new  "Singfcr^  g^ivcn 
in  exchanp'c  for  it. 


IVe  'will give  one  huntired  latest  impr(rved  Singer  Sewing  Machines 
in  even  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  sewing  machines  of 
any  make,  now  in  family  use.  Awards  to  be  decided  from  applications 
sent  to  us  before  March  i,  1898.  The  new  machines  will  be  delivered  with- 
i  a  30  days  thereafter. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  this  information  on  a  postal  rarrf  .•  ( i )  your  name ; 
(2)  lixration  of  your  residence;  (3)  post-office  address  ;  (4)  name  of  your  machine; 
(5)  its  factory  number ;  (6)  length  of  time  in  use  ;  (7)  paper  in  which  you  saw  this. 
Send  details  in  this  exact  order  on  a  postal  card  —  don't  send  a  letter —  and  put 
nothing  else  on  the  postal  card  but  the  information  desired. 

This  is  no  guessing  contest  requiring  a  payment,  a  subscription, 
or  a  personal  service  of  any  sort.  If  you  own  an  old  sewing  machine, 
you  have  only  to  send  the  requisite  information  in  order  to  compete  for  a 
prize  worth  having.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but  a  postal  card,  which 
may  bring  to  your  door  the  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  in  exchange 
for  your  old  one. 
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to  Donna  Maria,  which  naturally  led  to  eome 
misunderstanding. 

The  church  members  have  a  method  of  self- 
discipline  which  savors  of  penance  rather  than 
repentance  for  sin.  If  they  have  done  anything 
wrong  they  stay  away  from  communion,  so  of 
the  missing  members  a  number  absented  them¬ 
selves  on  purpose.  It  was  often  hard  to  get  the 
women  to  come  because  the  husbands  were  too 
selfish  to  take  turns  staying  at  home  with  the 
children.  In  Brazil,  children  cannot  go  out 
alone,  but  must  always  be  accompanied.  This 
complicates  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday- 
schools.  One  helpful  agency  was  the  committee 
of  invitation,  a  regularly  organized  society — for 
the  Latin  people  run  to  constitutions  and  by¬ 
laws-  through  which  cards  and  placards  and 
invitations  were  printed  and  distributed.  The 
church  is  situated  in  an  undesirable  part  of  the 
city,  near  a  public  park,  fianked  by  low  theatres. 
The  meetings  are  well  attended  and  the  people 
who  drop  in  behave  well  and  stay  through  the 
service. 

During  Holy  Week,  every  one  goes  to  church, 
starting  out  and  visiting  one  church  after  an¬ 
other.  On  Good  Friday  no  bell  on  house,  loco¬ 
motive  or  street  car  is  rung,  and  everyone  wears 
black.  Saturday  noon  the  mourning  suddenly 
ceases,  and  the  city  is  full  of  noise  again.  Our 
Presbyterian  Church  takes  advantage  of  this 
strong  religious  sentiment,  and  its  services  held 
four  days  of  the  week  are  well  attended,  five  or 
six  hundred  gathering  there  and  listening  to  the 
pure  Gospel. 

Other  items  were  given  from  correspondents, 
and  Mr.  Rodgers  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

S.  R.  D. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Hxath.  ChairmAn. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Bbals.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treasnrer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.Matbb,  Snpt. 


PREPARING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic 
feelings  and  civic  pride  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  community  in 
which  we  live  and  perhaps  we  scarcely  realize 
the  good  which  is  being  done  by  such  societies 
as  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Colonial  Dames  in  awakening  a  desire  to 
study  early  records  and  in  marking  points  of 
historical  interest. 

The  fact  that  there  has  always  been  a  call  for 
United  States  histories  in  our  library,  led  us  to 
believe  that  our  boys  might  be  interested  in 
learning  something  more  about  their  city  if  we 
should  form  a  class  somewhat  on  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Kelley,  and  give  the  little 
chape  a  chance  to  try  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year  So  two  of  our  young 
ladies  started  a  City  History  Class— which  is 
made  up  of  ten  grimy  little  fellows,  who  meet 
at  half  past  three  every  Tuesday.  There  is  nc 
time  to  go  home  after  school,  so  they  appear  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  usually  have  to  be 
sent  direct  to  the  basement  to  get  off  at  least  a 
little  of  the  surface  dirt.  If  they  question  the 
necessity  for  soap  and  water,  Mies  Hurlbut  only 
needs  to  place  her  white  hands  beside  their  dark 
ones  to  send  them  down  stairs  without  a  word. 

“The  Iroquois"  is  the  name  unanimously  and 
appropriately  chosen  by  these  wild  little  fellows 
for  their  club,  but  the  interest  they  taae  and 
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their  knowledge  of  the  city  has  been  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  their  leaders. 

They  are  all  working  hard  for  the  prizes  and 
each  boy  is  sure  be  shall  win  one.  We  cannot 
but  hope,  however,  that  the  spelling  of  their 
papers  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
a  review  lesson  the  other  day,  the  following 
answers  were  given  to  the  question.  Who  pays 
Farmer  Dunn  ?  "The  city  pays  the  farmer 
dounn;"  "the  city  pay  the  farmardon."  And 
in  answer  to,  I  owe  allegiance  to  what  ?  they 
wrote:  "iolagent  to  my  country— to  my  States;" 
"I  owe  alegons  to  my  country,  to  my  State  and 
to  my  city."  At  the  same  time  they  responded 
intelligently  to  a  question  that  might  have  puz¬ 
zled  some  of  our  up  town  boys,  as  to  why  the 
streets  are  irregular  below  Fourteenth  street  and 
above  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  fifth,  and  regular 
between,  viz.  :  "Because  there  were  no  canals  be¬ 
tween  Fourteenth  street  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street,  and  below  Fourteenth  street 
canals  were  there,  and  above  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street  there  were  canals."  And 
the  following  account  of  the  Indians  certainly 
shows  that  they  had  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
red  man  and  his  customs,  even  if  the  description 
is  not  altogether  clear  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  with  them : 

The  Indians  used  to  fish  and  hunt  and  they 
used  to  have  what  you  call  loug  bouse  and  4 
familes  used  to  cook  at  one  fire  and  the  Tribe 
is  called  Woppinger  and  the  Dutch  Bough  it  fur 
825  worth  of  articles  and  the  relics  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  are  shell  heaps  and  pot  holes- and  in  war 
they  used  Bow  and  arrow  and  Scalping  knife. 

What  has  pleased  their  teachers  most  was  the 
fact  that  six  out  of  the  ten  went  to  one  of  the 
evening  lectures  of  the  free  courses  given  on 
these  historical  subjects.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  educate  these  restless  boys  to  take  advantage 
of  some  of  the  many  opportunities  provided  for 
them,  and  to  prefer  an  occasional  lecture  to  the 


excitements  and  temptations  of  their  usual 
playground,  the  streets.  The  young  girls  who 
are  giving  their  time  and  thought  to  this  little 
class  can  also  comfort  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  a  few  years  hence  ten  voters  may  take  a 
little  more  intelligent  interest  in  their  civic 
duties  because  they  learned  here  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  this  huge  city,  and  what  honest 
patriotic^citizens  have  done,  and  can  do  for  it 
When  the  milder  weather  comes  and  the  boys 
have  studied  a  little  more,  their  kind  leaders 
propose  some  excursions  to  historic  points  in 
and  near  the  city  as  delightful  object  lessons  to 
fix  more  firmly  in  their  memories  what  they 
have  learned. 


ST.  JAMES  FRESBYTERIAN  CIII  KCII. 

The  Presbyterian  congregation  of  men  and 
women  of  color,  known  as  Shiloh  Church,  wan 
at  one  time,  under  the  able  ministry  of  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  a  pretty 
strong  organization.  But  Dr.  Garnet  grew  in 
years  and  at  length  was  appointed  Uuitid  States 
Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia. and  whtrehe 
died  not  long  after  reaching  that  country.  He 
was.  without  doubt,  the  most  widely  known  and 
respected  of  colored  ministers  in  the  North,  in  the 
days  of  bis  strength,  and  his  New  York  congre¬ 
gation  held  corresponding  rank  among  the 
churches  of  our  colored  brethren.  We,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  days  before  and  during  the  war — 
those  piping  times  of  the  anti -slavery  cause. 

Since  Dr.  Garnet’s  departure,  and  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  congregation  pecu¬ 
liar  to  hie  time,  when  they  were  a  sometimes 
persecuted  and  even  hunted  people,  they  have, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  not  fiourished  as  for¬ 
merly.  The  period  since  the  war,  and  the  New 
York  riots,  has  been  one  of  transition,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  color,  no  longer  under  peculiar  disabili¬ 
ties,  have  not  called  out  the  helpful  sympathy 
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once  so  freely  accorded  them.  Accustomed  to  the 
old  footing,  and  perhaps  anticipating  its  return 
as  due  to  a  people  but  one  generation  out  of 
slavery,  it  has  yet  not  been  manifest,  and  mean¬ 
time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  decadence,  or 
at  least  a  lack  of  growth,  indicative  of  self- 
respectful  independence. 

This  has  been  the  situation ;  but,  as  most 
friends  of  the  colored  man  have  hoped,  not  his 
permanent  condition.  And  already  a  better  feel¬ 
ing  is  setting  in.  The  period  of  self-helpful¬ 
ness  is  surely  coming.  As  an  indication  of  this 
we  call  attention  to  St.  James  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  maybe  said  to  inherit  something 
of  the  spirit  and  prestige  of  Shiloh  Church  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Garnet.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  P. 
B.  Thompkins,  A.M.,  is  a  well  instructed  and 
worthy  man,  who  has  the  confidence  of  his 
people  and  of  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  card  which  we 
published  among  our  Church  news  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist.  We  trust  that  they  may  be  able  to 
arise  and  build,  and  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  St.  James  Church  will  dnd  itself  equipped 
for  a  great  work  among  its  people  here  in  New 
York. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Seventy,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  January  14th, 
fifteen  Professors,  members  of  the  Council  an¬ 
swered  to  the  roll  call,  and  many  letters  of 
regret  and  messages  of  greeting  and  good  wishes 
were  read  from  those  absent.  The  recorder  re¬ 
ported  fifty-three  as  the  present  membership  of 
the  Council. 

In  presenting  the  year’s  report,  the  President 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  each  in  his  own  field,  carried  on 
in  addition  to  hie  regular  professional  teaching. 
As  principal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature,  Dr.  Harper  also  reported  by  statis 
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tics  and  comment  the  results  of  the  work  of  that 
organization ;  stating  that  in  the  college  field, 
aside  from  thirty-six  colleges  enrolled  in  the 
prize  examination  contest,  large  use  had  been 
made  of  the  Institute  material  for  Bible  class 
work  in  other  institutions.  The  outline  course 
had  also  been  used  extensively  in  the  church, 
the  home,  the  Young  People’s  Society,  and  the 
mission  field.  It  was  proving  universally 
adaptable.  The  membership  in  this  department 
reached  about  four  thousand.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  introduction  of  the  study  in  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs.  Brief  statements  concerning  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  work  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  department  and  in  the  summer  schools,  of 
the  courtesy  of  the  religious  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  plans  for  entering  the  home  study 
department  in  Sunday-schools  were  made,  and 
the  report  closed  with  acknowledgments  to  the 
persons  who  had,  by  their  contributions  (amount¬ 
ing  to  12,200),  aided  the  organization  during 
the  year. 

The  following  were  elected  to  membership,  pro 
visional  upon  acceptance:  Professors  B.  W. 
Bacon  of  Yale  University;  M.  D.  Buell  of  Bos 
ton  University;  E.  P.  Gould,  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Ryder,  Andover 
Seminary;  F.  C.  Porter,  Yale;  H.  P.  Smithy 
Amherst  College;  G.  W.  Gilmore,  Bangor  Theo 
logical  Seminary ;  H.  C.  King,  Oberlin;  Kem¬ 
per  Fullerton,  Lane  Seminary ;  W.  E.  Griffis, 
Ithaca,  New  York;  Edmund  Buckley,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Professor  John  Henry  Barrows  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Votaw, 
recorder,  and  Professor  George  H.  Gilbert, 
treasurer.  It  is  understood  that  President  Har¬ 
per  retains  the  principalship  of  the  Institute. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  colleges  made,  through 
its  chairman.  Professor  Gates,  a  most  interest 
ing  and  valuable  lepurt.  The  field  had  been 
well  canvassed,  and  the  report  will  be  published 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  statistics 
given,  in  the  main,  indicated  that,  while  the 
Bible  was  very  poorly  taught,  or  entirely 
neglected,  in  a  large  number  of  institutions, 
both  the  amount  and  quality  of  Bible  teaching 
showed  a  most  encouraging  contrast  with  the 
conditions  of  a  decade  or  more  ago. 

The  Council  which  bad  been  working  upon 
the  lists  of  books  for  the  use  of  Bible  students, 
presented  well-revised  lists  from  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  chambers.  It  was  decided 
that,  after  further  revision,  these  lists,  each 
containing  a  popular  section  and  a  section  for 
the  benefit  of  those  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  tongues,  should  be  published  in  uni¬ 
form  style,  and  that  a  further  publication  of  the 
same  lists,  fully  annotated,  should  follow  in  an¬ 
other  year.  A  committee  to  perform  the  same 
service  for  the  general  chamber  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed. 

The  last  topic  taken  up  by  the  Council  was 
the  question,  “How  can  the  Council,  through 
the  Institute,  or  otherwise,  aid  the  Sunday- 
school  ?’’ 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton  spoke  upon  the 
urgent  necessity  for  regular  graded  courses  of 
study,  and  for  trained  teachers.  Rev.  W.  F. 
McMillen,  District  Secretary  of  the  Congrega¬ 


tional  Society  Sunday-school  and  Publishing 
Society,  Chicago,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
presented  the  aims  and  methods  cf  the  home- 
study  department,  through  which  it  was  thought 
some  assistance  might  be  rendered. 

The  president  of  the  Council  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  which  should  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  material  for  study 
in  the  Sunday-school,  now  published;  this 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 


Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist,  once  constructed 
a  clock  of  fiowere.  In  allusion  to  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  Richter  says:  It  is  best  to  measure 
thy  years  not  by  the  water-clock  of  falling  tears, 
but  by  the  flower-clock  of  thankfulness  and 
praise. 
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Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sMatlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  And  them  almost  indispensable. 
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All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  ose 
shoold  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beanty,  and 
the  selections  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev^ 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postiwid  for 
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DETROIT  LETTER. 

Presbyterianism  in  the  “City  of  the  Straits’’ 
seems  to  be  vigorous  and  aggressive  in  its  life. 
All  of  the  churches  are  supplied  with  able  and 
successful  pastors,  except  Westminster,  which 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  well  worthy  of  those 
terms.  With  February  1st,  Rev,  J.  M.  Patter¬ 
son  closed  a  four  years’  pastorate,  which  has 
been  extremely  creditable  to  him  and  to  the 
church.  A  debt  of  122,000  has  been  raised,  and 
over  300  persons  added  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Patterson  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  city,  the 
Presbytery  and  the  Synod,  and  the  best  wishes 
of  many  friends  will  follow  him  to  his  new 
home  in  Chicago.  The  church  had  the  privi¬ 
lege,  on  January  16th,  of  hearing  Rev.  Dr.  Spin¬ 
ning  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  in  one  of  his  char¬ 
acteristic  Home  Missionary  addresses. 

The  First  Church  anticipates  with  pleasure 
the  arrival  of  its  new  pastor,  Rev.  W.  B.  Jen¬ 
nings,  O.D.,  who  began  his  work  February  1st. 
During  the  interregnum  the  pulpit  has  been  ably 
supplied  by  ministers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  North  Woodward  Avenue  Mission  is  the 
latest  effort  to  extend  our  work  in  the  city. 
Pastors  Scott  and  Clark  have  the  work  in 
charge,  and  their  brethren  are  called  upon  in 
turn  to  preach  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is 
hoped  in  time  that  a  strong  church  may  be 
developed  in  this  most  promising  held. 

The  Second  Memorial,  one  of  our  newest 
churches,  is  prospering  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  J.  D.  Jeffrey.  It  has  undoubtedly  a 
fine  future. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  the  well-known  author, 
visited  Detroit  last  week,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pastor’s  Union  of  the  city.  Meetings  were 
held  twice  a  day  in  the  Central  Methodist 
Church,  beginning  on  Monday,  January  24th, 
and  closing  on  Wednesday,  January  26th. 

The  Detroit  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meeting, 
unlike  similar  gatherings  of  other  denominations 
in  the  city,  does  not  admit  reporters.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  all  can  speak  freely  and  frankly, 
and  we  escape  the  misrepresentations — inten¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  which  seem  to  be  the  delight 
of  the  reporter  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

This  is  the  season  of  annual  church  meetings, 
which  in  this  State  take  the  form  of  large  and 
social  gatherings,  at  which  reports  of  the  years’ 
work  are  presented  from  the  various  officers  and 
organizations  of  the  church.  The  Jefferson 
Avenue  Church  has  elected  James  H.  McMillan 
and  James  T.  Shaw,  Trustees.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  were  over  112,000.  Under  the  wise  and 
earnest  leadership  of  Pastor  Barr,  the  church  is 
making  good  progress.  Another  prosperous 
church  is  that  of  the  Covenant,  which  lately 
held  its  annual  meeting.  James  McCollum  was 
re-elected  Trustee.  The  receipts  of  the  year  were 
over  $1,800,  and  the  number  of  active  members 
is  187.  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  the  new  pastor,  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  this  somewhat  difficult 
field.  Immanuel  Church  reports  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  year  in  its  history.  Sixty  persons  have 
been  added  to  its  membership,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  year  were  over  $3,000.  Under  Dr.  Clark’s 
able  management,  the  church  has  become  self- 
supporting,  and  also  contributes  to  all  the 
Boards  of  the  church.  Calvary  Church  elected 
George  W.  Stimger,  J.  H.  Plumer  and  John  Mc- 
Kerchey  as  Tustees,  and  the  reports  showed  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $3,400. 

PBESS  AND  PULPIT. 

Mr.  Day’s  letter  in  the  last  Evangelist,  and 
Mr.  Dey’s  rejoinder,  bring  into  notice  a  news¬ 
paper  that  has  an  especially  interesting  record 
in  the  way  of  turning  out  ministers.  Mr.  Day 
has  announced  himself  as  a  graduate  of  The 
Geneva  Courier  office,  and  your  present  corre¬ 
spondent  went  from  the  same  office  to  Auburn 
Seminary.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  three  other 
ministers  of  different  denominations,  have  also 
graduated  from  The  Courier  office.  Dr.  S.  L. 


Korea  and  Her  Neighbors. 


By  Isabella  L.  Bird  Bishop,  F.R.G.S. 


A  Narrative  of  Travel,  with  an  Account  of  the  Recent  Vicissitudes  and  Present  Position  of  the 
Country.  2d  edition.  34  illustrations  from  original  photographs,  two  maps,  index  and 
appendices.  8vo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

“  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature  on  Korea.  .  .  A  carefully  written  narrative  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  hermit  state  to  one  of  active  modern  life.”— Bookman. 

”  A  preface,  contributed  by  Sir  W.  C.  Hillyer,  who  was  for  many  years  British  Consul-General  for  Korea, 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s  observations,  and  for  the  correctness  of  her  inferences.  We  also  learn 
from  him  that  her  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  exceptional.  .  .  Having  resided  in  Korea  during  and 
since  the  late  war  between  China  and  Japan,  she  is  able  not  only  to  discuss  the  character,  intelligence,  social  con¬ 
dition  and  political  prospects  of  the  Korean  population,  but  also  to  throw  light  on  certain  recent  events  in  Eastern 
history  which  have  been  either  iqcorrectly  described  or  misinterpreted.”— N.  F.  Sun. 


The  Gist  of  Japan. 

The  lelaude.  Their  People  and  Misaioue.  By  Rev. 
R  B.  Peery,  A.M.  2d  edition,  with  Index. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“In  sixteen  short  and  well-constructed  chapters  the 
author,  rich  in  reading  of  the  best  authorities  and  in 
actual  experience,  tells  of  the  people  and  their  country, 
and  of  Christian  mission  work.  The  tone  is  that  of  a 
catholic  mind,  and  of  a  modest  and  scholarly  person  who 
is  charitable  and  cautious.”— Notion. 

“  This  is  one  of  that  number  of  books,  ever  too  few, 
bom  with  characteristics  that  assure  it  at  once,  and  for 
a  generation  at  least,  a  popular  place  in  general  reading 
circles.”— Chicoflo  Evening  Poet. 

From  Far  Formosa. 

The  Island,  its  People  and  Missions.  By  Rev. 
G.  L.  Mackay.  D.D.,  23  years  a  missionary  on 
the  island.  Well  indexed.  With  many  illus¬ 
trations  from  photographs  by  the  author,  and 
several  Maps.  5th  thousand.  Popular  edition. 
8 VO,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“Undoubtedly  the  man  who  knows  most  about  For¬ 
mosa.”— TTie  Review  of  Review*. 

“  It  is  the  best  work  on  Formosa  in  the  language.  The 
style  is  crisp,  terse,  vigorous.  .  .  Reading  this  book 
one  can  realise  that  he  is  a  power  in  Formosa.’  — The 
Brookim  Eagle. 

For  gale  by  booksellers,  or  sent  poetpaU 


A  Cycle  of  Cathay; 

Or,  China,  South  and  North.  With  personal 
reminiscences.  By  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D. , 
LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Imperial 
Tungwen  College,  Peking.  With  70  illustra¬ 
tions  from  photographs  and  native  drawings, 
a  Map  and  an  index.  2d  edition.  8vo,  cloth 
decorated,  $2.00. 

“  Ex-President  Martin  is  well  qualified  by  long  resi¬ 
dence  and  unusually  varied  experience  as  missionary, 
diplomatist  and  educator,  to  tell  us  of  the  real  life  and 
thought  of  China.”— Contrrepationaltet. 

“No  student  of  Eastern  affairs  can  afford  to  neglect 
this  work,  which  will  take  its  place  with  Dr.  William’s 
‘  Middle  Kingdom,’  as  an  authoritative  work  on  China.”— 
Outlook. 

Chinese  Characteristics. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  D.D.,  for  25  years 
a  missionary  in  China.  With  16  full-page 
original  illustrations,  and  index.  6th  thou¬ 
sand.  Popular  edition.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

“  The  best  book  on  the  Chinese  people.”— Neamtner. 

“  It  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  about  this  book  that  it  is 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  Those  best  in  formed  call 
it  without  exception  the  best  book  on  the  Chinese  that  is 
before  the  pobfic,  and  a  pretty  careful  survey  of  it  con¬ 
firms  that  opinion.”— Independent. 

,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers. 
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Baldwin,  the  prominent  Methodist  Missionary 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Gibson,  once 
its  editor  and  later  on  a  well-known  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  editor  in  Utica,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carlton  Males  of  the  same  Church,  whose  chief 
ministry  was  mainly  spent  in  Oregon.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office,  and  be¬ 
came  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ability.  Surely, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Dey,  this  is  a  very  cred¬ 
itable  record,  and  one  which  few  country  weeklies 
can  show.  The  current  and  common  discussions 
as  to  the  relative  place  and  influence  of  press  and 
pulpit,  would  be  easily  settled  if  all  the  editors 
preached,  and  all  the  preachers  were  editors. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Cuyler  has  reached  the  most  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  question.  Certainly  no 
reader  of  the  daily  press  can  deny  that  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  more  preacher  and  preaching  would  not 
injure  its  moral  tone,  however  much  it  might 
interfere  with  political  or  business  schemes. 

W.  S.  J, 


TO  PRESBYTERIANS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Greenville,  Illinois,  January  86, 1897 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  of 
Illinois  to  arrange  for  an  exhibit  of  the  History 
and  Progress  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  her 
Churches,  Colleges,  Presbyteries  and  various 
institutions  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Standards 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  next 
May,  met  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  January  25th,  1898.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  D.D.  of  Springfield 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Rev.  George  J. 
E.  Richards  of  Greenville,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Committee.  These  with  Rev.  Wil. 
liam  A.  Hunter,  D.D.  of  Clinton  were  appointed 
an  Executive  Committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
work. 

An  overture  to  the  Presbyteries  was  passed 
asking  them  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibit.  Rev.  I.  A.  Cornelison  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  appointed  to  secure  and  arrange  facts 
and  exhibits  from  the  different  institutions  of 


learning  in  Illinois  which  have  been  or  are 
receiving  Presbyterian  money  and  patronage. 
Dr,  William  A.  Hunter  of  Clinton  was  appointed 
to  gather  and  arrange  exhibits  from  the  Churches 
and  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod. 

All  those  having  knowledge  of  material  con¬ 
nected  with  these  subjects  are  earnestly  requested 
to  notify  and  correspond  with  these  brethren 
concerning  the  same. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  also  in  mind 
the  preparation  of  maps  and  diagrams  showing 
the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Church  during 
the  different  decades  of  its  history  in  the  State. 
The  entire  Committee  is  as  follows,  to  whom 
further  inquiries  maybe  addressed: 

Alton — George  J.  E.  Richards,  Greenville, 
Illinois,  John  G.  Quinn,  Edwardsville,  Illinois; 
Bloomington — William  A.  Hunter,  Clinton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Martin  L.  Moore,  Bloomington,  Illinois; 
Cairo— Benjamin  C.  Swan,  Metropolis,  Illinois, 
C.  S.  Couger,  Carnie,  Illinois;  Chicago — James 
Frothingham,  Chicago,  Illinois,  E.  A.  Halsey, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Freeport— T.  A.  Robinson, 
Winnebago,  Illinois;  A.  W.  Avery,  Belvidere, 
Illinois;  Mattoon- James  A.  Piper,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  S.  F.  Wilson,  Neoga,  Illinois;  Ottawa 
— T.  H.  Allen,  Mendota,  Illinois,  Smiley  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Mendota,  Illinois;  Peoria— J.  A.  Cor- 
nelison,  Washington,  Illinois,  William  F.  Tait, 
M.D.,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Rock  River — T.  R. 
Johnson,  Edgington,  Illinois,  Robert  Candor, 
Aledo,  Illinois;  Schuyler — Amos  fl.  Dean, 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  R.  H.  Griffeth,  Rushville, 
Illinois ;  Springfield — Thomas  D.  Logan,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  William  Russel,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Thomas  D.  Looan,  Chairman. 

Oboroe  j.  E.  Richards,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says :  “  A  wonderful  remedy 
which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst 
forms  of  dyspepsia.” 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  our  Jour~ 
nal,  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 


February  3,  1898. 
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MUSIC. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  MUSICIANS. 

CoDUBideriog  the  uerve  irritating,  brain-excit¬ 
ing,  and  body- wearying  nature  of  the  muBicians’ 
calling,  it  might  be  expected  he  would  bequeru- 
louB,  irritable,  unlovable,  ehort-lived,  and  short- 
tempered.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between. 

Turning  first  to  the  acknowledged  six  giants, 
the  brightest  of  all  constellations  in  the  musical 
firmament — Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Wagner,  all  genuine  Germans— 
it  must  be  said  regarding  eccentricities  that 
none  exist.  Bach,  with  the  cares  and  worries 
of  twenty  children  and  the  various  church 
choirs  of  which  he  had  charge,  might  certainly 
have  been  exceed  I  tigly  eccentric.  He  was  exactly 
the  opposite,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  man  known  to  fame  lived,  loved  and  labored 
through  sixty-five  years  with  more  of  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness  and  less  of  friction, 
worry,  and  eccentricity,  than  he. 

Handel,  his  great  contemporary,  was  at  times 
of  a  decidedly  ferocious  temper,  and  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  eater. 

Haydn,  of  all  the  glorious  sextet,  was  the  very 
soul  of  good  nature,  geniality  and  bonhomie. 
He  is  endearingly  spoken  of  as  “Papa,”  and 
whatever  other  failings  he  may  have  had,  eccen¬ 
tricity  was  not  one  of  them. 

Mozart,  as  loving  and  tender  as  a  child  and 
ordinarily  as  mild  as  a  zephyr,  could  on  occa¬ 
sions  blow  great  gales. 

Beethoven  was  not  quite  angelic  in  temper, 
and  at  times,  his  conduct  and  bearing  savored 
of  something  painfully  akin  to  eccentricity,  or 
worse.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  a  thoroughly 
good,  honorable  and  genial  man,  who  loved  his 
fellow  beings  almost  as  dearly  as  his  adored  art, 
and  who  never  rose  to  his  magnificent  height 
more  gloriously  and  fully  than  when  embodying 
in  his  undying  Ninth,  the  mighty  conception  of 
Schiller,  “seid  umschlungen  Millionen.” 

Of  Wagner,  the  last  of  these  musical  giants, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said  touching  eccentric- 
itv.  He  played  his  part  in  university  life  so 
effectually  as  to  be,  practically,  “played  out” 
at  seventeen.  Wagner’s  eccentricity  consisted 
in  Wagner.  In  a  word  he  arrogated  to  himself 
the  knowledge  and  originality  to  which  his 
predecessors  had  some  little  claim,  and  gave  his 
own  ipse  dixit.  He  gloated  on  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  was  at  his  bes*^  when  strutting  about 
in  a  dressing  gown,  compared  to  which,  the 
historical  coat  of  Joseph  was  a  very  plain  affair. 

Turning  to  musicians  of  little  less  magnitude 
than  the  foregoing  Tritons,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said  of  their  eccentricities.  Mendelssohn 
occasionally  allowed  the  animal  spirits,  of  which 
he  was  brimful,  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of 
strict  and  starched  propriety.  Dussek,  whose 
delightful  music  is  now  a  days  shamefully 
neglected,  was  an  excellent  second  edition  of 
Handel  in  the  way  of  eating,  and  was,  so  indo¬ 
lent  and  so  “fleshy”  as  to  be  a  burden  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  all  those  around  him.  Rossini  was 
full  of  fun,  often  mistaken  for  eccentricity,  and 
the  bon  mots  ascribed  to  him,  would  fill  a  decent 
sized  volume,  dementi  so  loved  filthy  lucre  as 
to  become  an  abject,  mean  and  sordid  slave 
thereto.  Paganini,  a  wierd,  gaunt  unearthly 
looking  being  at  best,  whose  physical  mysticism 
and  gyrations  when  fiddling,  fascinated  many  of 
his  hearers  quite  as  much  as  his  playing.  Ole 
Bull,  Paganini’s  pupil  and  devoted  admirer,  car¬ 
ried  this  eccentricity  even  further  than  his 
illustrious  prototype.  He  was  occasionally 
dubbed  “servile  copyist,”  but  he  did  not  mind 
this  in  the  least,  having  excellent  and  most 
substantial  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in 
him.  He  so  delighted  bis  American  hearers 


during  a  trip  he  made  to  this  country  in  1844, 
that  he  gathered  in  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  many  more  in¬ 
stances  of  this  mild  crankiness  of  professional 
musicians,  might  be  cited. — Condensed  from 
John  Towers  in  The  Pianist. 


HOIIERN  ORATORIO. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  lectured,  January  27th, 
to  the  students  of  the  Metropolitan  College  of 
Music  on  the  subject  of  Modern  Oratorio. 

Although  the  first  part  of  his  talk  was  given 
up  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  oratorio  and 
passion  music,  Mr.  Henderson’s  attention  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  analysis  of  the  dramatic 
structure  and  methods  of  expression  of  the  work 
of  the  great  oratorio  writers.  Comparing  Bach’s 
St.  Matthew  Passion,  Handel’s  Messiah  and 
Mendelssohn’s  Elijah,  the  speaker  said  that 
Bach’s  work  is  essentially  contemplative  and 
beet  suited  to  the  church  service,  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  is  purely  musical  and  appeals  directly  to 
the  fancy  of  concert-goers,  and  that  Elijah  is 
the  best  example  of  the  purely  dramatic  oratorio, 
the  construction  of  which  adapts  it  to  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  if  public  opinion  did  not 
decree  that  its  religious  character  unfitted  it  for 
such  performance.  Mr.  Henderson  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  bis  audience  in  his  comparisons  of  these 
works  with  each  other.  He  was  assisted  in 
illustration  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  pupils 
of  the  college.  The  chorus  and  solo  parts  were 
creditably  performed,  especially  in  the  rain 
scene  from  Elijah. 

On  February  3d,  Dr.  Griggs  will  lecture  on 
German  Songs  and  Ballads,  and  will  sing  songs 
from  the  greatest  German  song  writers  of  all 
times. 


NEW  FCBLIOATIOM8. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York:  A  History  of 
the  United  States  for  Schools;  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  $1.00. 

- A  National  Church ;  William  Keed  Huntington,  D.D. 

11.00. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Vashtl.  A  Poem 
in  Seven  Books;  John  Brayshaw  Kaye.  $1.3.5. 

The  Mac.mill,an  Company,  New  York  :  The  Modem 
Reader’s  Bible.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  and  the 
General  Epistles;  edited  by  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  50  cents. 

Silver,  Bcrhett  and  Company,  Boston:  Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature.  A  Fourth  Reader;  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  AO  cents. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York;  The 
Whirlpool,  tieorge  Glssing.  $1.25. 


PERIODICALS. 

January.— Brick  Church  Life. 

February.— Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s  |  Magazine, 
Godey’s  Magazine,  Scribner’s  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  The  Bimkman,  Woman’s  Work 
for  Woman,  Homiletic  Review,  Current  Events,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald,  Phrenological  Journal,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  Augsburg  Sunday-School  Teacher,  Home 
Mission  Monthly,  The  Gray  Goose.  Book  News,  The  Llv- 
ing  Age,  Architecture  and  Building. 


REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  New  Series,  No.  8. 

The  Consumer's  League. 

Report  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Can¬ 
ton,  China,  for  the  Year  1897. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities. 

Three  Sermons  in  ('ommemoration  of  the  Two  Hun. 
dred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Westminster  As. 
sembly :  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 

Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Catawba.  Nov.  .'LA,  1897. 

Centennial  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Poor  Widows  with  Small  Children.  1897. 

A  Bit  of  History.  A  Souvenir  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.  1897. 

The  Religious  Census  of  the  State  Universities  and  of 
the  Presbyterian  Colleges  in  the  Collegiate  Year  1896-97; 
Edited  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey. 

Proceedings  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y..  Oct  l-fi.  1897. 

The  advertisement,  '  ‘  Better  than  Klondike,  ’  ’ 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  any  one  seeking 
a  cemunerative  investment. 
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ORBANISTS 

1 

1 

1  1 

Eddy's  Concert  IHeces  for  Organ  | 

Fifteen  beautiful  works  arranged  by  the  > 
well-known  organist,  Clarence  Eddy,  for  oon-  ’ 
cert  nse.  This  volume  stands  at  the  head  of  ^  ' 
all  similar  publications  as  the  standard  book  1  ' 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  Price,  limp  cloth,  $3.00,  '  ' 
postpaid.  '  ' 

Whitney's  Organ  Album  1  1 

A  collection  of  33  compositions  for  the  pipe  1  1 
organ,  with  registration  and  pedaling  by  Mr.  1  1 

8.  B.  Whitney.  Every  piece  can  be  played  on  |  1 
two  or  three  manual  organ.  Price,  boards,  1  1 
$3.00;  cloth,  it.SO  .postpaid.  1  1 

Organ  Voluntaries  j  | 

Compiled  by  E.  Truette.  A  collection  of  83  | 
short,  easy  compositions  for  the  organ,  espe-  ' 
dally  arranged  for  church  services,  with  regis¬ 
tration  carefully  indicated.  Price,  limp  cloth,  ' 
$3.00,  postpaid.  1 

The  Organ  in  Church  and  in  Cotusert  1  ' 

Compiled  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  An  excellent  1 
collection  of  organ  pieces  for  pipe  or  reed  I  1 
organ.  The  collections  vary  as  to  difficulty,  l  i 
but  are  all  within  the  acquirements  of  the  1 
average  organist.  Price,  $£00,  postpaid. 

I*arish  Harmonies  1 

Compiled  by  J.  W.  Simpson.  A  new  collec-  |  . 
tion  of  organ  music  of  medium  difficulty,  for  ,  , 
home  or  church  use.  Seventy-eight  pieces.  ^  , 
Price,  limp  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid.  1  , 

Royal  Collection  of  Organ  Music  | 

A  collection  of  bright  pieces  adapted  to  the  ' 
parlor  organ.  Contains  over  SO  pieces,  large  | 
sheet-muslo  size.  Price,  SO  bents,  postpaid. 

#  piece  or  book  of  music  w  ( 

#  published  in  any  part  of  the  $  i 
world  can  be  procured  from  ns  A  | 

1 

THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  Journal  In  this  country.  Able  editorials, 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  in  each 
issue.  Edited  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  $1. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Premium  Sheet. 

1  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY  | 

483  463  Washington  St.,  Boston.  9 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  I 

C,  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  ft  CO.  | 

Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

0¥er  360,000  copies  already  sold. 

MUSIC— ESS  per  lOO,  by  express;  30c.  each.  If  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  A,  MAIN  CO. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Co  NSERVATORY 
•T  MUSIC 


The  leading  moikal  ia. 
•titution  of  America. 
Founded  1853.  Uniar. 
V.  paased  advantages  in  com. 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

Gtorgt  Chadwick,  Mutical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 


lENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

^  Clinton  H.  ManeelVs  OenM  Mamasor 

TEOr,  jr.  Y.,anA  SHW  YORK  CITY, 

manupaotune  superior  bells 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 

For  elsotrlo,  gat  or  oU.  Send  dl-  _  _ 

menalont.  Book  of  Light  and 
satlmate  frM.  I.  P.  Frfak.  5S1  Pearl  St..  Mow  1 


^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actnal 
settlers  only.  18  years' experience  In  boslness.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $160,000  invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 


WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Cpntnry  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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Feb  ruary  3,  1898. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company 


CALIFORNIA. 


166  F«th  Avenue,  New  York. 


Personally.  Conducted  Tour  via  PennHylvanla 
Railroad. 


HKNRT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tbbiis,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2,50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  bo  sent  on  trial  to  a  now  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advxbtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-oJIce  at  New  Totifatteeond-eUut  mad 
matUr. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAED8. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions  *  -  *  !!  » 

Ohurch  Erection,  .  -  - 

^noUion,  .  .  -  .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  - 

Presdmen,  .  -  -  516  Market  St. ^Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges 


oio  marxei.  oi,.,  r'li.ieuurK,  x-b. 
.  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCNDAT-8CHOOL  UNION, 
XSTABUSHXD  Vf  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  deetltnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  .  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se'  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Worki  Aden. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1887 ;  also  108  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
shars  In  the  blessing.  $28.00  starts  a  new  senool,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mlssionaiT 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancbopt,  Dls.  secretary, 

lU  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Minion  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church.  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
( 'harlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  li^gely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Kev.SAHUEL  Boult, Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouweb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrioe,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  next  Personally-Conducted  Tour  to  California  via 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York,  Phlla- 
^Iphia,  and  Pittsburg  by  thef’ Golden  Gate  Special  ”on 
Wednesday,  February  16.  stopping  at  the  Great  Mam¬ 
moth  Cave  and  New  Orleans  during  the  Mardi  Gras 
Carnival.  Four  weeks  will  be  allowed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Returning,  stops  will  be  made  at  Salt  I.Ake  City. 
Colorado  S^ngs  (Garden  of  the  Gods),  Denver,  Chi¬ 
cago,  etc.  Round-trip  rate,  including  transportation, 
meals,  carriage  drives,  hotel  accommodations,  and  Pull¬ 
man  accommodations  m  route,  and  Pullman  berth  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  transportation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1335.01)  from  all  stations  east  of  Pittsburg ;  with 
hotel  accommodations,  meals,  transfers,  and  carriage 
drives  through  California  for  four  weeks,  1185.00  addi¬ 
tional.  An  experienced  chaperon  will  accompany  the 
party  for  the  benefit  of  the  lady  tourists. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agenU;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia. 


Safety  in  Buying  Seeds. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  measure  the  value  of  seed 
than  by  the  value  of  the  crop.  A  good  crop  simply  can¬ 
not  come  from  poor  seed.  Second-rate  seeds  will  waste 
good  land,  good  fertilizer,  and  good  labor,  and  the  crop 
won’t  pay  expenses.  Now,  as  the  practical  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  waste  time  testing  seeds  to  find  out  whether 
they  are  true  to  name,  sound  and  clean,  it  stands  to  rea¬ 
son  that  the  only  safe  way  to  buy  seeds  is  to  seek  the 
protection  of  a  name  that  has  stood  for  reliability  tn  the 
past.  The  great  seed  house  of  D.  M.  Ferrv  &  Co..  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  has  sold  seeds  all  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  last  forty-two  years,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  business  is  a  sure  indication  that  Ferry 
seeds  have  given  satisfaction.  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for 
1898.  a  standard  ^ide  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  con¬ 
taining  much  valuable  information,  is  sent  free  to  per¬ 
sons  writing  for  it. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Rootbino  Sybup  has  been  used  lor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Mid  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


FLORIDA. 


Personally  Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  to  .lacksonville, 
allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  by  special  train  of  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
Tuesday,  February  8th.  Excursion  tickets,  including 
railway  transportation,  Pullman  accommodations  (one 
berth),  and  meals  en  rmite  in  both  directions  while  trav¬ 
eling  op  the  st>ecial  train,  will  be  sold  at  the  following 
rates:  New  York.  $50  00;  Pbiladelihia,  $48  00:  Canan¬ 
daigua.  $.^.85;  Erie,  $54.83;  Wilkesbarre,  $50  i5:  Pitts¬ 
burg,  $53.00;  and  at  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agenia;  Tourist  Agent.  1106  Broadway,  New  York ; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


AV 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
TOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  80  East  83d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A.  R.  LAMB.  BO  Carmine 8t.  N.  Y 


SCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

3  East  14th  Strhbt,  Nbw  York. 


AIT" ANTED— A  lady  of  culture  and  superior  business 
T  T  ability  desires  a  position  of  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Ten  years’  experience  in  social  and  business  life. 
Highest  testimonials  given.  CHARLOTTE  D.  WILBUR. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  CHARLES  CUTHBKRT 
HALL,  D.D.,  as  Skinner  and  Me  Alpine  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology.  Church  Polity  and  Mission  Work, 
and  as  President  of  the  Faculty,  will  be  held  in  the 
A'lams  Cbapel,  No.  700  Park  Avenue,  Tuesday  Evening 
February  8,  at  kl5  o'clock. 

E.  M.  Kinoblet,  Secretary. 
New  York.  January,  18^. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Morse  Lectures,  1898. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS.  D.D. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  ASIA. 

III. — Observations  of  Popular  Hinduism  —  Monday. 

February  7th,  8.13  p.m. 

IV. — Philosophio  Hinduism— Thursday,  February  lOth, 

8.15  p.m. 

The  attendance  of  aU  interented  is  cordtaUu  invited. 

Frederick  a.  booiu, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  22  King  Street,  New  York. 


LITERATURE  ^''^.AOENCYr** 

You  can  renew  ALL  your  subaorlptlona  to  newspape  '6 
and  magazines  with  ON  B  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  it  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  inr 
books  published  anywhere. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April.  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitnte 
Heamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  librarlee  on  American  vessels  sail- 
tng  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  pablishes  the  Saitorv' 
Mapazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pree.:  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Hev. 
W.  C.  Stitt.  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  un'll  they  can  be  provided  tor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
^y  are  because  of  the  Honse  of  Indnstry. 

Dnrlng  Its  exlstonce  more  than  45,000  have  been  tn  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  Shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Servloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  840  to  4:80  P  M.;  Sunday-school.  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P  M.  except 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Mobris  K.  Jbsup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oboboe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Oor  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  asMstance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  Uteratnre  in  153  langnages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  oor  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reacher-  by  grants  of  publioationa.  the  work  of  Its 
ooljMrters.  Chnstian  workws.  and  Foreign  Miaeionarlee, 
minions  of  the  deetltnte  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis- 
alon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
oiee,  for  which  it  eameetly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
BupMrta  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AmL  Treas..  10  East  28d  St..  N.  Y. 

The  Bible  olasa,  led  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Steams,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoons,  at  2  o’clock,  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  67th  St.  and  Madison  Avenue.  AU  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  at  216 
Wabash  Avenue  Monday.  Feb.  7,  at  10:80  A.M. 

James  Fbothinoham.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  -  "The  stated  meeting  of  the 
I’reebytery  of  Brooklyn  will  be  held  in  the  Arlington 
Avenue  Church,  <8>rDer  of  Arlington  Avenue  and  Elton 
street,  on  Monday.  February  7th,  189K,  at  740  P.M. 
Churches  that  did  not  present  their  sessional  records  at 
the  December  meeting  are  requested  to  do  so  at  this. 

Nsveto^  WoouiT  WxLiA,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  thirty-fourth  annual  statement  of  the  Travelers’ 
Insurance  Company  shows  a  large  increase  in  business 
done,  and  in  surplus  and  assets. 

The  surplus  has  Increas'd  from  $8,976,484.36  to  $1,722.- 
635.18,  a  remarkable  gain  of  $746,810  76.  In  18a5  the  gain 
to  surplus  was  $188.7 10.77;  in  896,  $31.5,178.60;  in  1897. 
$746,810.76.  This  shows  the  splendid  growth  and  careful 
management  of  the  company. 

The  gain  in  assets  was  $1,978,309.53,  which  gives  a  total 
In  assets  of  $88,868,994.16.  with  a  liability  of  $19.146,:i59.04. 

The  Insurance  in  force  now  amounts  to  $91,888,810,  an 
increase  over  1896  of  $3.6:m,943.  The  amount  of  new  bus¬ 
iness  written  in  1897  was  greater  by  $8,.566,837  than  the 
year  previous. 

The  Life  Department  returned  to  policy  holders  In 
1897,  $1.83.5,585.:40,  and  the  Accident  Department  paid  out 
on  1.5,611  claims  $1,381,906.81.  A  total  for  the  year  of 
$8,617,493.80. 

>lnco  the  beginning  of  business  in  1868  there  has  been 
paid  the  large  amount  of  $14,360,686.33.  In  view  of  this 
record  of  liberal  payments,  sound  resources  and  careful 
man^ement  the  old  moral  Is  still  sustained,  ”  Insure  In 
The  Travelers'  ” 


The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great,  health  and 
pleasure  winter  resort  In  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  “Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts.” 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  aport.s  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing.  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  feat.nresof 
the  large  hotels.  Lakewood  Is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  .Street 
and  from  South  Ferry.  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 


Doubles  the  Pleasure  of  a  Drive 

A  fine  carriage  doubles  the  pleasure  of  driving.  In¬ 
tending  buyers  of  carriages  can  save  dollars  by  sending 
for  the  large,  free  catalogue  of  the  Elkhart  Carriage 
and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 


lAkewood.  in  the  Jersey  pines,  the  queen  of  all  North¬ 
ern  winter  resorts,  is  now  attracting  a  vast  concourse  of 
visitors.  In  addition  to  the  sublime  pine-Ia<ien  air.  the 
peer  of  all  lung  tonics,  there  is  a  variety  of  outdoor 
sports  to  be  enjoyed,  such  as  driving,  rambling  through 
the  pine*,  cycling,  skating,  golf  and  the  bunt.  The 
Lakewood  hotels  are  the  finest  in  the  land.  Accommo¬ 
dations  at  all  prices  are  available  in  hotels  and  cottages. 
The  only  route  to  Lakewood  is  via  the  Central  R  R.  of 
New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  street  and 
from  South  Ferry.  Whitehall  terminal.  Special  winter 
■chedqle  of  trains  ivitb  parlor  car  service, 


The  Catalpa  Calendar 

AND 

The  Evangelist 

One  year  to  any  now 
Subscriber  for  .  .  . 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.... 

If  you  wish  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
Catalpa  Calendar  of  1 1 2 
pages,  with  Daily  Readings 
selected  from  the  pithy 
sayings  and  writings  of 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 
.  D.D.,  whose  picture  graces 

its  first  artistic  page,  d'hc 
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A  LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Boston,  Jan.  2»,  1897, 

Col.  Ueorfje  E.  Waring  of  New  York,  who  has 
won  fame  by  hie  street  cleaning  exploits  under 
Mayor  Strong,  was  accorded  a  warm  welcome  at 
the  dinner  of  The  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  this 
city  last  evening.  He  explained  in  sharp  and 
incisive  language,  devoid  of  oratorical  display, 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in 
transforming  the  filthy  streets  of  some  parts  of 
the  great  metropolis  into  a  condition  of  cleanli* 
ness  and  order.  In  some  districts  of  the  city, 
thousands  of  trucks  and  carts  and  vehicles  of 
almost  every  variety,  had  been  allowed  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  thoroughfares  during  the  night,  where 
they  became  the  resort  of  criminals  of  both 
sexes.  It  was  no  slight  undertaking  to  break  up 
this  pestilent  nuisance.  .Another  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments  that  he  encountered  in  his  work  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  so-called  reformers  for  posi¬ 
tion  and  patronage.  Tammany  men,  he  said, 
wanted  all  they  could  get;  the  reformers,  some 
of  them,  wanted  more  than  there  was.  He  said 
that  the  only  stipulation  he  had  with  Mayor 
Strong  at  his  appointment,  and  this  was  of  the 
Mayor’s  own  making,  was  that  he  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  him  in  any  way  until  he  got  ready 
to  exercise  his  legal  right  to  turn  him  out. 

Colonel  Waring’s  strong  contention  that  he 
has  demonstrated  that  politics  have  no  business 
whatever  with  municipal  affaire,  evoked  long 
and  loud  applause. 

He  further  declared  that  macadam  is  the  worst 
material  for  paving  streets  along  which  pedes 
trians  move,  especially  for  throat  and  lungs; 
that  in  his  judgment,  founded  on  ample  experi¬ 
ence,  asphalt  is  the  only  thoroughly  scientific 
pavement  in  use. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  given  him  and  hie 
addressee  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
and  The  Heal  Estate  Exchange  are  at  least 
an  indication  of  the  interest  that  prevails  con¬ 
cerning  cleaner  streets,  as  the  result  of  some 
similar  reform  in  Boston.  Our  narrow  thor¬ 
oughfares,  obstructed  and  defiled  by  the  barriers 
tbat  confronted  Colonel  Waring  when  he  entered 
upon  hie  reform  work,  need  a  man  as  brave, 
decided  and  independent  of  partisan  control,  as 
he  has  demonstrated  himself  to  be. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Meeting  on 
Monday  last,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  visit 
the  Rev.  Luther  H.  Angier,  at  hie  pleasant  quar¬ 
ters,  100  West  Concord  street,  and  present  to 
him  the  congratulations  of  his  brethren  on  the 
attainment  of  his  88th  birthday.  Rev.  James 
1.  Black  of  East  Boston  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  yesterday,  an  address  breathing  a 
tender  and  loving  appreciation  of  the  pure, 
noble  and  truly  Christ- like  example,  that  has 
for  so  many  years  been  an  inspiration  to  his 
younger  brethren.  Though  venerable  in  years, 
he  has  never  grown  old  in  spirit,  and  like  Moses, 
his  natural  force  has  not  abated.  His  voice  is 
still  deep  and  resonant,  and  a  more  animated 
conversationalist  and  public  speaker  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover;  while  as  a  solo  singer,  he 
never  fails  to  infuse  into  hie  hearers  hie  own 
ardent  emotions.  Dr.  Hershey  and  the  pastor 
at  large.  Dr.  Dewing,  followed  with  earnest 
prayers  for  a  rich  blessing  on  this  venerable 
brother. 

As  the  result  of  over  exertion  in  addressing 
two  “Boston  Tea  Parties,’’  in  memory  of  the 
historic  tea-making  in  Boston  Harbor,  on  the 
same  day,  and  interspersing  the  same  with  a 
solo,  and  going  the  next  day  to  fulfill  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  preach  in  Newport,  Dr.  Angier  has  been 
confined  to  bis  room  and  under  medical  care  for 
several  weeks.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
look  for  bis  recovery.  He  expressed  in  a  few 
feeling  remarks  his  gratification  in  receiving 
such  loving  words  from  his  brethren. 

Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of 
Gilchrist  and  Company,  Winter  street,  Boston, 
has  been  laid  aside  for  several  weeks  by  an 


attack  of  appendicitis.  His  family  physician 
after  a  determined  effort  to  cure  his  patient  by 
medicine,  decided  tbat  a  surgical  operation  was 
imperative,  and  he  was  removed  to  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Hospital,  where  Dr.  Cabot,  a  specialist 
in  this  difficult  undertaking,  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  so  far  advanced  in 
convalescence  as  to  be  able  to  rejoin  his  family 
in  their  beautiful  home  just  ready  for  occupancy ; 
and  in  this,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  expressed  it  in  a 
fraternal  letter  written  on  the  last  day  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  Hospital,  “there  would  be  a 
double  joy. ’’  Mr.  Gilchrist  also  expressed  hie 
deepened  trust  in  God  as  the  answerer  of 
prayer  offered  by  Hie  believing  people,  and  his 
purpose  by  divine  grace  to  make  good  use  of 
the  rest  of  his  life  so  graciously  given  to  him. 
He  has  for  many  years  manifested  an  active 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Church 
in  New  England,  and  hie  success  in  business, 
which  has  been  greatly  extended  during  the 
past  two  years,  means  to  him  augmented  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  in  the  Master’s  Vine¬ 
yard.  He  is  an  Elder  and  Superintendent  in 
the  Koxbury  Church.  We  rejoice  with  his  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  and  a  host  of  friends  in  his  re¬ 
covery,  and  gladly  acknowledge  his  prompt  and 
effective  counsel  and  assistance  when  the 
emergency  of  some  of  our  struggling  churches 
might  have  proved  fatal,  but  for  bis  whole 
hearted  interposition.  C.  S.  D. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbyterian  pastors  of  Central  New  York 
have  for  more  than  ten  years  been  united  in  a 
Clerical  Club,  holding  meetings  in  Syracuse  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month. 

This  Club  has  active  members  as  far  north  as 
Oswego;  east  to  Oneida,  Dr.  Samuel  Jessup 
being  one  of  its  most  valued  members;  and 
west  to  Newark,  although,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  brethren,  the  ever  welcome  face  of  Dr. 
A.  P.  Burgess  has  not  been  seen  so  frequently 
of  late  as  in  former  years. 

A  recent  paper  of  exceptional  interest  and  ex¬ 
cellence  on  “A  Century  of  Progress  in  Medi¬ 
cine,’’  was  presented  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Abeel  of 
Syracuse.  This  paper  derived  much  of  its  value 
from  the  fact  that  its  writer  last  summer  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  earned  by  three  years’ 
study  in  the  Medical  School  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  this  without  remitting  his  very  able 
and  acceptable  serivce  as  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Grenville  P.  Sewall  of  East  Genesee 
Street  Church,  Syracuse,  is  now  President  of 
the  Club ;  and  a  fascinating  paper  on  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell  is  expected  in  the  near  future  from 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Spalding,  D.D.  of  Syracuse, 
formerly  Dr.  Bushnell’s  successor  in  Hartford. 
Dr.  Spalding  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Topics. 

PA8TOR8  AND  CHURCHES. 

The  good  will  existing  between  pastor  and 
people  in  this  region  is  attested  by  the  fact  tbat 
a  considerable  number  of  pastorates  are  “in 
tbeir  teens,’’  and  some  past  the  twenty.  Last 
Sunday,  Dr.  A.  H.  Fahnestock  of  the  First 
Ward  Church,  Syracuse,  celebrated  his  twenty- 
third  anniversary. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes  who  has  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  done  good  service  at  Onondaga 
Valley,  recently  bad  a  few  weeks  rest  at  Clifton 
Springs,  expenses  paid  by  his  people,  who  in  a 
letter  full  of  love  and  loyalty,  expressed  their 
affectionate  concern  for  hie  health.  He  has  re¬ 
turned,  after  a  qpuree  of  treatment  for  neuralgic 
troubles,  greatly  improved. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Abeel  after  ten  happy  and 
prosperous  years  with  the  Memorial  Church, 
Syracuse,  has  nearly  broken  the  hearts  of  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  loyal  people  by  leaving  them  on  the  plea 
of  needed  rest  and  change;  and  it  is  understood 
that  Rev.  Matthew  Gaffney’s  unique  and  useful 
ministry  at  Manlius  is  about  to  bs  ended  by  bis 


transfer  to  the  vacant  pulpit  in  Jordon.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  with  the  brethren  tbat 
he  goes  no  farther. 

There  are  but  few  vacant  churches  in  this 
quarter.  The  Westminster  of  Syracuse  after  a 
somewhat  dubious  experience  is  beginning  to 
see  dayl  ight  and  has  good  hope  of  better  fortune 
in  the  near  future. 

The  supply  committee  of  the  Park  Central 
Church  is  earnestly  devoting  itself  to  the  big 
task  of  securing  a  duplicate  of  their  last  beloved 
pastor.  Rev.  L.  M.  Clarke,  now  of  the  First 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

THK  DEAF  HEAR. 

Not  by  miracle,  but  by  a  mechanical  device, 
in  several  of  our  churches  people  who  were 
barred  from  the  benefits  of  public  worship  by 
defective  hearing,  have  been  restored  to  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  Sabbath  privileges.  The  device 
is  so  simple  that  it  might  be  applied  in  almost 
any  church  or  hall. 

A  space  is  cleared  inside  the  pulpit  for  a 
wooden  hopper,  about  fifteen  inches  square  or 
more  at  the  top,  and  tapering  to  four  inches  at 
the  bottom.  Here  it  connects  with  a  four  inch 
tin  tube,  which  passes  through  the  fioor  and  on¬ 
ward  under  the  pews,  where  it  divides  into 
smaller  tubes  of  one  inch  calibre.  These  pass 
up  through  the  fioor  to  the  seat;  and  a  flexible 
tube  with  a  vulcanite  ear-piece  completes  the 
arrangement.  A  light  wire  netting  over  the 
mouth  of  the  hopper  will  prevent  small  objects 
falling  into  it,  and  will  not  impair  its  value. 
This  general  plan  may  be  modified  to  meet  any 
difficulties  arising  from  an  unusual  shape  or 
position  of  the  pulpit.  A  little  ingenuity  will 
suggest  any  requisite  changes.  The  expense  is 
slight  and  the  satisfaction  ample. 

One  lady,  who  with  strained  attention  could 
bear  but  a  small  part  of  the  services,  was  able, 
alter  the  ear- piece  was  taken  to  her  pew,  to 
bear  the  rustling  of  the  paper  from  which  the 
pastor  read  hie  notices. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Spalding  of  Syracuse,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  enterprise,  was  first  in  this  region  to 
give  his  people  the  benefit  of  this  contrivance, 
about  three  years  ago.  'i  be  Fayetteville  Church 
followed;  and  now  the  church  in  Cazenovia, 
and  possibly  some  others,  are  doing  likewise. 

MISSIONARY  PRELUDE. 

Have  women  a  monopoly  of  interest  in  mis¬ 
sions  ?  In  many  churches  it  would  seem  so. 
The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  has  its  monthly 
meeting  managed  with  skill  and  unremitting 
enthusiasm,  full  of  interest  and  inspiration. 
The  men  have  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  if  one 
mid-week  meeting  in  a  month  is  devoted  to 
missions,  not  many  men  are  in  attendance. 

The  Fayetteville  pastor  has  undertaken  to 
meet  the  case,  by  giving  items  of  missionary 
intelligence  in  a  five  minutes’  prelude  to  the 
sermon  each  Sunday.  It  is  too  early  to  report 
results.  But  the  innovation  is  received  with 
favor,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  wider  interest  in 
missions  may  eventually  follow.  C.  P.  O. 

The  Vail  Memorial  Library,  which  William 
H.  Vail,  M.D. ,  of  Blairstown,  New  Jersey,  has 
erected  as  a  family  memorial,  at  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very  perfect  building 
in  all  its  parts.  It  is  ninety  feet  by  thirty- 
three,  with  projections,  near  the  front,  on  the 
east,  north  and  south,  surmounted  by  a  hand¬ 
some  dome.  It  is  built  of  brick,  trimmed  with 
Indiana  limestone,  and  tire-proof.  At  least 
such  is  the  intention.  Its  apartments  are  a 
large  vestibule  or  hall  way,  which  opens  into  a 
reading  room  and  the  library  proper.  In  the 
rear  of  the  latter  is  a  reference  or  consulting- 
room.  The  basement  story,  nine  feet  high, 
contains  receiving  and  packing-rooms,  a  bowl 
ing  alley,  etc.  The  time  of  the  formal  opening 
of  the  building  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  site  of  the 
new  building  displays  its  fine  proportions  to 
advantage,  and  it  will  long  and  worthily  perpet¬ 
uate  the  name  of  a  family  whii-h  has  ever  been 
the  generous  friends  of  this  best  of  institutions 
for  the  education  of  our  golored  ministers, 
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PITTSBURGH. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Cbapmau,  D.D.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  came  to  Pittsburgh  on  January  24th,  to 
conduct  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  in  the 
East  End.  The  churches  of  that  portion  of  the 
city  held  services  preparatory  to  his  coming. 

Rev.  D.  R.  Breed,  D.D.  has  already  assumed 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  the  Western  Seminary.  His  work 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  was  very  heavy 
and  under  the  intense  pressure  his  health  had 
commenced  to  break;  for  this  reason  only  bis 
beloved  people  gave  their  consent  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation.  The  First  Church 
will  in  due  time  choose  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Breed,  in  the  meanwhile  their  pulpit  is  protected 
from  the  evils  of  promiscuous  candidating. 

The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  and  he  has  been 
tendered  a  pleasing  reception  by  the  members  of 
the  congregation  at  which  Dr.  and  Mrs  Frank 
Talmage  were  present 

As  a  rule,  pulpits  have  not  been  long  vacant 
in  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  for  some  little  time 
past.  Dr.  S.  C.  McClelland  has  been  called 
from  the  Seventh  Church  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Mt.  Washington  Church  and  has  already  been 
installed. 

Rev.  John  M.  Gaston  of  the  Forest  Grove 
Church  has  been  called  to  the  Hazlewood  Church 
to  succeed  Dr.  8.  C.  Farr  in,  who  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  work  in  this  climate  and  go 
South  because  of  failing  health. 

Rev.  D.  V.  Mays  has  been  commended  by 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  to  the  Cbuich  at  large  as 
a  most  woriby  man.  Brother  Mays  has  entered 
upon  the  work  of  an  evangelist  and  no  pastor 
need  have  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  inviting 
him  to  conduct  a  series  of  meetings  in  his 
church  as  Rev.  Mr.  Mays  is  scholarly  in  bis 
attainments,  modest  in  bis  bearing  and  is 
possessed  of  good  common  sense.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  no  seneational  methods  will  be 
adopted  by  this  brother  who  is  intensely  in  ear 
nest  in  the  matter  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  not  dying  out  in  West 
em  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  very  generally 
observed  and  many  churches  report  very  large 
accessions  to  their  membership.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  was  sorry  to  note  in  the  New  York  let 
ter  of  one  of  our  Pittsburgh  papers  that  but 
very  few  of  the  churches  in  that  city  continued 
to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  step  in  advance. 

A  Foreign  Mission  Conference  was  held  in 
the  First  Presbyteriau  Church,  January  28th,  at 
which  Drs.  Wiibur  Chapman,  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  Henry  V.  Noyes,  and  others 
took  helpful  part. 

Mr.  Francis  Murphy  is  conducting  a  vigorous 
temperance  campaign  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  power  in  winning 
men  away  from  drink  to  Christ  and  a  better 
life.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh  are  very  much 
attached  to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  be  has  done  a  mighty  work  for  this 
city,  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 


A  notable  incident  of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges  at  Adalbert  College,  Cleveland,  was  the 
opening  of  Eldred  Hall,  a  building  which  has 
just  been  completed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  built  of  stone  of  the  Oxford  Aca¬ 
demic  type.  It  contains  a  rearing  room,  parlor, 
Bible-clase-roome,  hall,  and  other  facilities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  first  rate  Christian  home 
for  the  students.  The  money  was  contributed 
largely  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Eldred,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Cleveland.  The  build'ng  adds 
greatly  to  the  religious  and  social  opportunities 
which  the  college  is  constantly  seeking  to  develop 
among  the  students.  The  formal  dedication  will 
occur  the  last  week  in  February. 


GEORGE  C.  BUELL. 

The  people  and  the  press  of  Rochester  have 
just  been  paying  a  most  sincere  tribute  of  re 
apect  and  regard  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Buell, 
who  was  peculiarly  well  known  to  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  by  his  almost  life- long  residence  in 
Rochester,  and  bis  many  business  interests.  He 
was  eminently  a  man  of  affairs,  and  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  outspoken  opinions  touching  all  things 
affecting  the  well  being  of  the  city,  the  church, 
or  the  country  more  at  large.  He  was  vigilant 
and  prosperous  as  a  wholesale  merchant,  and  he 
carried  the  same  habit  and  spirit  into  all  the 
numerous  trusts,  private  and  public,  which  were 
devolved  upon  him.  Hie  integrity  and  pains¬ 
taking  were  counted  upon  in  every  business 
relation,  however  small  or  however  large,  and 
were  never  wanting.  Of  old  Puritan  stock,  be 
repeated  the  virtues  of  hie  pious  ancestry.  In 
the  church  he  was  useful  and  conscientious — a 
veritable  pillar  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Hie 
loss  to  his  pastor.  Dr.  Millard,  is  official  and 
also  tenderly  personal.  The  attendance  at  the 
funeral,  which  took  place  at  the  First  Church, 
was  of  those  who  esteemed  and  loved  him,  and 
will  now  greatly  miss  him  in  the  walks  of  life, 
a  very  large  number.  Dr.  Millard  gave  a  brief 
address,  which  well  fitted  the  occasion  : 

»R.  MILLARD’S  ADDRESS. 

“A  citizen,  public  spirited,  enterprising,  far- 
seeing,  who  has  beheld  the  growth  of  Rochester 
form  the  proportions  and  comparative  obscurity 
of  village  life  to  the  conditions  of  a  city  which 
in  its  solid  business,  its  notable  churches,  char¬ 
ities  and  institutions,  and  its  peace  and  order, 
enjoys  far  and  wide  a  fair  name  and  enviable 
fame;  and  who  through  a  long,  successful  and 
honorable  business  career,  has  been  one  of  a 
foremost  few  contributing  mainly  to  this  splen¬ 
did  result— a  man  positive  in  bis  convictions, 
and  pronounced  and  fearless  in  their  expression, 
but  courteous  and  frank  in  his  consi  Jeration 
For  the  opinion  of  others;  of  great  decision  and 
force  yet  geniality  of  character,  the  cheerfulness 
of  whose  temperament  and  sunny  hopefulness  ol 
whose  disposition  were  wonderful— a  friend,  the 
advice  of  whose  sagacious  judgment  and  the 
help  of  whose  wide  experience  were  always  at 
the  service  of  those  seeking  them  and  the 
graciousness  of  whose  greeting,  whether  in  the 
cordiality  of  hie  store,  or  the  hospitality  of  hie 
home,  was  always  immediately  assuring — the 
husband  and  father,  whose  every  entrance  into 
the  household  was  sunshine,  and  whose  abiding 
there  was  cheer ;  whose  domestic  nature  in  its 
tenderness,  lavisbness  and  care  made  his  home 
for  ail  its  inmates  a  blessed  haven— and  last  but 
chief,  a  Christian  who  from  boyhood  to  death 
cherished  and  exhibited  a  strong,  clear  faith, 
which  showed  itself  in  his  works;  who  was  not 
content  with  the  mere  enrollment  of  his  name 
on  the  membership  list,  but  gave  lavishly  of 
hie  time,  energy  and  means  to  the  church  and 
cause  he  bad  espoused  ;  for  many  years  efficiently 
superintending  the  Sunday-school,  and  for 
twenty  years,  it  is  not  invidious  to  say,  the 
leading  elder  in  this  household  of  faith,  and 
untiring  in  bis  zeal  and  interest  in  its  behalf; 
whose  Christianity  moreover  found  expression  in 
his  charity  beyond  the  immediate  church  of  hie 
allegiance;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any,  if  in 
deed  any,  institution  for  benevolence  or  organ! 
zation  for  the  noblest  welfare  of  our  city,  which 
has  not  received  of  his  service  and  his  means; 
who,  as  president  of  our  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  piloted  it  successfully  through  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  history,  and  whose 
large  gifts  to  worthy  benevolences  and  causes 
far  and  wide  beyond  the  limits  of  our  city,  I, 
as  his  pastor,  can  certify  to  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge — such  is  the  citizen,  man,  friend,  husband, 
father  and  Christian  whom  as  individuals  and 
a  community  we  mourn  to  day.  I  am  certain 
that  I  assume  no  unwarranted  oflBce  when  I 
tender  to  these  bereaved  and  stricken  hearts  the 


sympathy  of  all  of  you  gathered  here  to  pay  your 
last  tribute  to  the  dead. 

“Who  that  noticed  only  three  short  weeks  ago 
on  our  streets  the  alert  form  and  elastic  step  of 
our  departed  friend  would  have  dreamed  then 
of  being  summoned  to  attend  bis  obsequies  to¬ 
day.  Let  us  not  count  on  the  future  for  any¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  be  done  now.  Have  we  any 
word  of  love  unspoken,  any  deed  of  kindness 
unperformed,  any  debt  of  justice  undischarged, 
any  act  of  charity  unfulfilled,  let  us  defer  it  no 
longer,  nor  let  death  place  it  forever  beyond  our 
power.  Rather  let  us  all  strive  to  be  so  living 
that  only  tenderest  regrets  and  fondest  recollec¬ 
tions  shall  abide  after  our  departure  and 

“Memories  bright  as  day's  last  glow  illume. 

The  tears  that  fall  upon  our  closing  tomb." 

“Rock  of  Ages’’  was  sung  by  the  quartette, 
after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Ely.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Millard.  During  the  funeral,  the  wholesale 
grocery  stores  were  closed  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Buell. 

MINUTE  OF  SESSION. 

The  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Rochester  hereby  give  unfeigned  expression 
to  their  profound  sense  of  the  great  lose  which 
has  befallen  them  individually  and  as  a  body, 
and  also  our  whole  church,  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved  brother,  George  C.  Buell,  which  oc¬ 
curred  January  24th,  1898. 

For  twenty  years  he  bad  occupied  a  leading 
place  in  our  Session ;  and  by  hie  ardent  interest 
and  untiring  activity  in  all  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  our  church;  by  hie  large  gifts  for  its 
support,  by  his  intelligence  and  ability  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  by  bis 
engaging  personal  qualities  and  Christian  spirit, 
be  had  won  and  maintained  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  Session  and  of  the  membership  of 
the  church. 

We  convey  to  hie  bereaved  family  our  deep  and 
tender  sympathy,  and  earnestly  pray  for  them  the 
consolations  of  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort. 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Dr,  Barnes 
of  Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  preached  in  the 
College  Chapel  morning  and  evening.  There 
were  class  prayer  meetings  in  the  morning. 
At  the  Christian  Association  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  brief  reports  of  committees  were 
given,  letters  from  other  Women’s  Colleges  were 
read,  and  delegates  from  Smith  College  and 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  told  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Work  in  those  institutions.  Mies  Sara  L. 
Carson  then  told  something  of  her  work  in  the 
Young  Women’s  Settlement  of  New  Y'ork  city 
She  has  spoken  at  several  of  the  daily  prayer- 
meetings  this  week. 

At  present  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  includes  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  active  members,  and  fifty  associate,  the 
entire  number  of  faculty  and  students  at  the 
College  being  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Recently  they  have  decided  to  support  their  own 
foreign  missionary  on  the  field,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  has  been  raised  for  this  purpose. 

Other  religious  organizations  are  the  Mount 
Holyoke  Missionary  Association  and  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Volunteer  Band.  The  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion  bolds  monthly  meetings  for  the  review  of 
the  great  mission  fields,  especially  those  where 
Mount  Holyoke  Alumnae  are  teaching.  The 
Student  Volunteer  Band  numbering  ten  meets 
every  week.  E.  Gertrude  Rogers. 

“Brown's  Bronchial  Trochks’’  are  a  simple  yet 
most  efTectual  remedy  for  Conghs,  Hoarseness  and  Bron¬ 
chial  Troubles.  Avoid  Imitations. 

PRERBRVE  tour  BYANOBLI8T8. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  b^  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  pcetage 
■repaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  186  Fifth  Avenuf. 
New  York  Caty. 
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FEBRUARY  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  BOARD. 

CooBider  what  this  means. 

Six  tenths  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies  are  received 
in  February  and  March,  chiefly  from  February 
offerings.  A  slight  increase  or  decrease  in  each 
offering— think  what  it  means  to  the  Board. 

We  venture  to  ask  each  church  and  individual 
to  make  a  slight  increase  over  last  year’s  offer¬ 
ing  ;  and  these  are  the  good  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
quest: 

The  work  is  promising.  Never  before  have 
all  institutions  sent  reports  so  hopeful — increase 
of  students,  increase  of  interest,  and  strong 
spiritual  work  shown  in  conversions,  character 
building  and  faithful  study. 

Needs  are  increasing :  larger  buildings,  more 
teachers,  better  equipment.  Some  institutions 
supply  these  things  to  promote  demand  for 
them ;  our  conservative  Board  waits  for  the 
demand — but  then  the  supply  must  come. 

The  course  of  the  College  Board.  The  defalca¬ 
tion  of  its  late  Treasurer,  C.  M.  Charnley, 
discovered  last  July,  cost  the  Board’s  treasury 
961,239.06.  But  every  claim  upon  the  Board 
has  been  promptly  met.  More  than  one  half  of 
the  amount  embezzled  has  been  replaced  in  the 
treasury.  No  appeals,  other  than  public  ones, 
have  been  made  for  aid  in  replacing  the  stolen 
funds ;  it  being  thought  wise  to  <vait  until  the 
Board  should  receive  payment  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Surety  Company  on  the  late  Treasurer’s 
bond.  This  has  now  been  paid.  Pledges  for 
one-quarter  of  the  remaining  amount  to  be  made 
up  are  in  hand.  A  committee  of  the  Board  will 
now  try  to  secure  the  remaining  three  quarters, 
so  that  all  the  missing  funds  shall  be  replaced. 
We  do  not  ask  church  offerings  for  this  purpose. 

The  Board  has  adopted  an  improved  system  of 
guards  and  checks  which  seems  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Treasurer  to  touch  the  Board’s  se 
curities,  or  to  appropriate  funds  without  imme¬ 
diate  discovery,  or  in  any  event  to  appropriate 
the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  covered  by  bis  bond. 

The  Board  is  running  with  extraordinary 
economy.  Expenses  caused  by  the  defalcation- 
expert  examination  of  accounts,  interest  on  tern, 
porary  loan,  etc.,  etc.— have  been  very  great; 
yet,  by  uniting  the  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  by  economy  in  every  direction, 
the  expenses  of  the  year  will  be  nearly  $1,000 
less  than  were  contemplated  by  the  budget 
adopted  in  May  last,  although  that  was  supposed 
to  be  the  utmost  reach  of  reasonable  economy. 

The  loss  of  interest  from  embezzled  funds  will 
be  about  $3,500.  When  the  Board  last  June 
voted  appropriations  to  institutions  for  the  school 
year  1897-1898,  it  counted  upon  this  interest;  it 
must  receive  so  much  additional  this  year,  or 
face  the  possibility  of  a  deficit. 

Do  not  these  points  warrant  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  ? 

1.  Will  not  churches  and  individuals,  about 
to  make  their  offerings,  increase  them  over  last 
year’s  gifts  ? 

2.  If  this  meets  the  eye  of  ministers  or  people 
belonging  to  churches  which  gave  nothing  to 
this  Board  last  year— and  unhappily  two-thirds 
of  our  churches  gave  nothing  I — will  they  not 
see  that  the  Board  receives  at  least  a  small  offer¬ 
ing  this  year  7 

Herrick  Johnson,  President, 

E.  C.  Ray,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALS  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICIGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Borllnston  Route  to  DeuTcr,  thence  vUt  Denver  St  Klo  Orande 
8*7  (the  aoenlc  line  of  the  world)  Parties  trave  In  Pnllman 
tonrut  sleeplns  cars  fitted  with  eveir  convenience  which  go 
thronsh  to  Caluomla  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agents  of 
ions  experience.  For  particulars  address 

T,  A.  ORAUT,  Exeurtlon  Mar.  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.R., 

211  Clark  8t..  CHICAQ  6,  IL.I, 


SECOND  MID-WINTER  CONFERENCE  AT 
AUBURN. 

Last  year  there  was  held  at  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  in  connection  with  the  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  a  conference  of  professors, 
students  and  pastors  for  the  study  of  Missions 
and  Christian  Work.  The  services  proved  so 
helpful  to  the  life  and  work  at  Auburn  that, 
besinning  on  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week, 
another  conference  was  held,  similar  in  purpose 
and  character.  The  services  were  in  the  Willard 
chapel  and  were  enjoyed  by  students  aud  visitors. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  to  give 
the  opening  address,  President  Booth  stated  the 
central  theme  of  the  conference  as  “Personal 
Holiness.’’  And  Mr.  Speer,  in  hie  address  on 
“Christ’s  Ownership  of  Life,’’  struck  the  key¬ 
note  of  all  that  followed.  “There  are  three 
kinds  of  ownership  of  life, ’’ said  the  speaker. 
“From  which  any  man  may  make  his  choice. 
He  may  say ‘My  life  is  nobody’s.’  ‘It  is  not 
my  neighbor’s,  and  I  am  not  sure  of  God.  ’  He 
may  say  again,  ‘My  life  is  mine,  an  inheritance 
of  which  I  alone  am  master.  ’  But  Paul  tells  us 
that  our  lives  belong  to  Jesus  Christ.’’  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Speer  urged  hie 
hearers  to  e.xamine  their  own  spirituality,  to  see 
if  every  thought  of  prominence  and  of  u>stheti 
cism  were  put  away  and  the  soul  habituated  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thursday  morning.  Dr.  Spalding  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  First  Church  considered  “The  Devotional 
Study  of  the  Bible.’*  In  Dr.  Spalding’s  address, 
the  Bible  was  not  primarily  an  arsenal  for  theo¬ 
logical  warfare  nor  a  masterpiece  of  sacred  liter¬ 
ature  alone,  but  a  vast  panorama  where  we  look 
to  see  those  who  have  walked  our  ways  and  borne 
our  burdens  and  yet  have  won  the  victory.  God 
speaking  through  all  to  us. 

Dr.  Hemick  of  Geneva  followed,  with  a  most 
practical  address  upon  “The  Prayer  Life  of  the 
Minister’’  Dr.  Remick  believes  that  the  worst 
“deadline  in  the  ministry’’  is  the  line  where 
the  vocation  becomes  the  profession.  “This  is 
the  parent  of  porfessionalism  which  is  the  parent 
of  a  multitude  of  secular  sins.’’ 

In  the  afternoon  the  strictly  college  service 
was  held.  The  more  than  thirty  colleges  repre 
sented  in  the  seminary  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  one  man  reporting  for  a  group  and  brief 
responses  following  from  each  college.  The  re 
ports  ought  to  reach  everyone  who  doubts  the 
effectiveness  of  religious  work  in  colleges.  The 
differences  between  the  three  groups  reflected 
the  differences  between  the  college  life  of  the 
conservative  East  and  the  more  advanced  West. 
Thus  in  the  East,  only  two  institutions.  Brown 
and  Wesleyan,  were  reported  as  being  co  educa¬ 
tional.  In  the  middle-West  about  half  were  co¬ 
educational;  and  in  the  Western  group,  all  but 
two.  Some  of  the  larger  institutions  do  a  great 
work.  Amherst  supports  one  of  her  own  alumni 
in  the  foreign  field :  Brown  supports  two.  Yale 
has  twelve  hundred  men  in  her  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  with  twelve  organized 
departments  of  active  Christian  work.  Follow 
ing  the  reports.  Rev.  Warren  D.  More  of  Elmira, 
addressed  the  students  on  “The  Believer’s  Gos 
pel,’’  exhorting  the  men  to  sincerity,  loyalty, 
and  whole  hearted  service. 

At  the  opening  of  the  final  evening  session. 
Professor  Riggs  said  that  there  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  presenting  themselvs  to  every  one  going 
into  the  ministry:  “How  can  I  best  equip  myself 
for  service  ?  Where  shall  I  render  that  service  ? 
The  deliberations  of  the  previous  sessions  have 
answered  the  first  of  these  questions.  To  assist 
in  answering  the  second  is  the  consideration  of 
this  evening. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  of  the  Central  Church 
of  Rochester  then  gave  the  closing  address,  and 
perhaps  the  most  inspiring  one  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  His  subject  was,  “The  Outlook  for  Ser 
vice.’’  The  field  is  the  world  and  the  world  is 
larger  to  us  than  it  has  been  to  any  generation 


since  Christ  spoke  the  words.  The  outlook  for 
service  revolves  about  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
Christ’s  body  should  do  as  he  did.  The  outlook 
for  service  emphasizes  each  of  three  kindred 
functions :  the  preacher,  the  pastor,  the  assist¬ 
ant.  It  includes  the  layman,  and  takes  into 
consideration  a  new  departure  in  Christian 
work,  the  vast  work  to  be  done  for  little  finan¬ 
cial  remuneration  in  the  great  cities  and  depop¬ 
ulated  rural  districts. 

The  Auburn  Conference  is  a  most  he'pful  in¬ 
stitution.  To  the  students  it  is  an  inspiration 
and  uplift.  To  the  many  who  are  asked  to 
believe  that  in  seminaries  brains  alone  are  cul¬ 
tured,  it  reveals  the  true  spiritual  life,  upon 
which  as  a  foundation  so  many  men  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  build. 
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Southern  California;  The 
California  Limited  takes  you 
there  in  72  hours  from 
Chicago,  over  the  Santa  Fe 
Route. 

Most  luxurious  service  via 
any  line. 


W.  1.  Black,  G.P.A. 
Topeka,  Kaa. 
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OQ  all  necessary  expenses  Included. 
47‘vovr*  Several  Tours  by  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg-Am.rlcNn  Line.  Pro¬ 
grammes  Free.  Write  for  Tourist  Gazette,  100 
pp.  about.  Foreign  Travel.  Poet  Free. 

H.  GAZE  &  80N8.  LTD.,  113  B'way,  New  York. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

Ifith  Year.  Terms  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
(Conducted  by 

Dr  A  Mrs.  H.  H.  PAINS,  Glens  Falls,  N.T. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GKBBNWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.HItchcock.  M.D 
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THE  CHUBOH  AMD  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  little  town  of  seven  or  ei^ht  hundred 
people,  there  is  an  Academy,  founded  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  C!ongregational  Church  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  Christian  education.  It 
has  also  a  well  equipped  public  school.  The 
day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  has  been  regularly 
observed  at  the  Academy.  This  year,  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  at  the  church,  and,  by  special  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Academy  people,  the  public 
school  participated. 

This  bit  of  local  history  is  recited  with  intent 
to  point  the  question.  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  towards  the  public  schools  ?  Which  is 
more  important,  which  more  closely  touches  the 
nation’s  life,  the  public  school  or  the  college  ? 
If  the  school  be  Christian,  will  not  the  academy 
and  the  college  easily  continue  so  ?  If  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  be  godless,  what  save  a  miracle  can 
redeem  the  higher  institutions  ?  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  need  to  inquire  bow  far  the  public  schools 
are  infected  with  the  prevailing  irreligion.  It 
is  evident  that  where  not  positively  hostile  to 
Christianity  a  feeling  of  indifference  prevails. 
The  public  schools  that  are  distinctively  Chris¬ 
tian  in  their  influence  are  comparatively  few. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  days  of 
the  Fathers,  the  college  is  no  longer  the  domi 
nant  factor  in  society.  College  men  have  not 
now  any  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  influence. 
President  Elliot’s  pathetic  plea  that  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  the  people  should  be  taught  to  reverence 
authority,  falls  upon  reluctant  ears.  The  spirit 
of  1876  has  overflowed  from  politics  into  the 


FREE  TO  MILLIONS. 

A  Valuable  Little  Rook  Sent  Free  for  the  AakiUK* 

Medical  books  are  not  always  interesting  read 
ing,  especially  to  people  enjoying  good  health, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  scarcely  one  person  in 
ten  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  even  with  such, 
sooner  or  later,  sickness  must  come. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  truth  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  diseases  originate  with  a  breaking 
down  of  the  digestion,  a  weak  stomach  weakens 
and  impoverishes  the  system,  making  it  easy  for 
disease  to  gain  a  foothold. 

Nobody  need  fear  consumption,  kidney  dis¬ 
ease,  liver  trouble  or  a  weak  heart  and  nervous 
system  as  long  as  the  digestion  is  good  and  the 
stomach  able  to  assimilate  plenty  of  wholesome 
food. 

Stomach  weakness  shows  itself  in  a  score  of 
ways  and  vhis  little  book  describes  the  symptoms 
and  causes  and  points  the  way  to  a  cure  so  sim 
pie  that  anyone  can  understand  and  apply. 

Thousands  have  some  form  of  stomach  trouble 
and  do  not  know  it.  They  ascribe  the  head¬ 
aches,  the  languor,  nervousness,  insomnia,  pal¬ 
pitation,  constipation  and  similar  symptoms  to 
some  other  cause  than  the  true  one.  Qet  your 
digestion  on  the  right  track  and  the  heart 
trouble,  lung  trouble,  liver  disease  or  nervous 
debility  will  rapidly  disappear. 

This  little  book  treats  entirely  on  the  cause  and 
removal  of  indgeetion  and  its  accompanying  an¬ 
noyances. 

It  describee  the  symptoms  of  Acid  Dyspepsia, 
Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Slow  Dyspepsia,  Amyla¬ 
ceous  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  Stomach  and  all 
affections  of  the  digestive  'organs  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  easily  understood  and  the  cause  removed. 

It  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to  diet,  and 
contains  a  table  giving  length  of  time  required 
to  digest  various  articles  of  food,  something 
every  person  with  weak  digestion  should  know. 

No  price  is  asked,  but  simply  send  your  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  postal  card  to 
the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  request¬ 
ing  a  little  book  on  Stomach  Diseases  and  it 
will  be  sent  promptly  by  return  mail. 

'LilS^^lThoinpson’s  Eye  Water. 


domains  of  mentalities  and  of  religion.  Friends 
of  Christian  education  should  be  swift  to  note 
the  changed  conditions,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

As  such  an  one,  who  helped  establish  the 
Academy,  and  who  for  ten  years  was  one  of  its 
Trustees,  and  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Education,  the  writer  earnestly  urges 
this  amendment.  That  the  day  be  designated 
and  observed  as  a  Day  of  Prayer  for  Schools  and 
Colleges ;  and  that  the  Church,  and  Christian 
people  generally,  interest  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  condition  of  the  public  schools  to  the 
extent  of  offering  a  semi -occasional  prayer  not 
only,  but  also  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
best  methods,  conformable  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions,  of  promoting  in  the 
public  schools  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  such  action  as  shall,  after  such 
careful  and  prayerful  consideration,  seem  wise 
and  proper.  John  G.  Osborne. 

Port  Byron,  Illinois. 

STATE  SUMDAT-SCHOOL,  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday-School 
Association  was  held  at  Bagg's  Hotel,  Utica, 
Tuesday,  Jaunary  25th.  The  chairman  pre¬ 
sided,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Duncan,  Ph.  D.  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Superintendent  of  Educational  Work  at 
Chautauqua,  and  Field  Secretary  of  the  Sunday- 
school  work  of  the  Congregational  body.  Six¬ 
teen  other  members  of  the  committee  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  participated  in  the  deliberations,  the 
State  being  represented  from  Brooklyn  to  Bata¬ 
via  ;  'letters  fllled  with  interest  and  encourage¬ 
ment  were  received  from  eleven  persons  unable 
to  be  present.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
committee  is  forty  eight,  six  from  each  of  the 
judicial  districts  in  the  State.  The  commit¬ 
tee  met  at  11  o’clock,  and  after  prayer,  listened 
to  brief  accounts  of  Sunday  school  work  in  the 
localities  from  which  the  members  present  had 
come.  It  was  understood  already  that  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  .Association  would  be  held 
in  Utica  this  year;  but  to  put  all  doubts  to  rest 
a  formal  vote  was  carried  appointing  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Utica,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  of  June,  next;  this  will  bring  it  in  the 
week  immediately  following  “Children’s  Day.’’ 
It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Association  con¬ 
vened  last  in  Utica,  and  it  is  determined  that  no 
pains  shall  be  spared  to  make  this  meeting  one 
of  great  profit  and  interest,  which  Sunday- 
school  workers  cannot  afford  to  miss.  The  Rev. 
E.  M.  Mills,  D.D.,  of  Elmira,  is  chairman  of 
the  program  committee,  and  already  has  some 
important  plans  well  matured.  Among  the 
leading  speakers  on  this  occasion,  the  following 
are  mentioned  as  probabilities:  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  J.  Burrill  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse 
Hurlburt  of  New  York,  President  Raymond  of 
Wesleyan  University,  and  the  Hon.  John  Wana- 
maker  of  Philadelphia. 

The  committ(>e  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  World’s  Sunday  School  Convention  is  to  be 
held  in  London  during  the  coming  July,  and 
appointed  two  or  three  delegatee.  The  desire 
is  to  have  as  many  as  500  delegatee  from  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Cunard  line,  whereby 
delegatee  may  sail  by  special  steamship  from 
Boston,  and  return  at  any  time  during  one  year, 
passage  to  London  and  return  to  cost  but  Iis90. 

Those  learning  of  Sunday-school  workers  who 
would  be  willing  to  go  as  delegatee  were  requested 
to  send  in  their  names.  Such  names  might 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Timothy  Hough  of  Syracuse. 

The  Missionary  Committee  made  interesting 
report  through  Mr.  E.  W.  Hawley  of  New  York. 
The  report  covered  the  last  six  months  of  the 
last  calendar  year.  From  it  it  was  learned  that 
of  the  sixty  counties  in  the  State,  thirty-six  had 
asked  for  aid;  the  number  of  schools  organized 


under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  committee 
were  forty  eight;  the  number  of  towns  organized 
for  the  work,  sixty-nine;  three  counties  have 
been  similarly  organized.  Very  encouraging 
was  it  to  bear  that  no  less  than  129  “home 
departments’’  bad  been  organized  ;  315  conven¬ 
tions,  conferences  and  meetings  have  been  held, 
3,000  visits  made,  and  18,000  miles  travelled  by 
workers.  It  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
funds;  yet  how  much  it  is  needed  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Empire  State 
more  than  half  a  million  children  from  flve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  are  found  to  be  outside  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

The  Monroe  County  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  was  in  session  in  Rochester  on  the  same 
day,  and  fraternal  telegrams  of  greeting  were 
exchanged  between  the  two  allied  bodies.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  strong  impression  of  its 
usefulness  and  with  ^hopeful  anticipations  of  a 
grand  occasion  in  Utica  next  June.  F.  C. 

Spain’s  flnances  may  be  stated  in  a  few  flgures. 
The  nation’s  indebtedness  is  11,765,000,000,  and 
the  annual  interest  to  be  paid  is  about  $70,000,- 
000.  The  total  revenue  is  $150,000,000  and  after 
the  interest  is  met  only  $80,000,000  is  left  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  government.  Formerly  Cuba 
yielded  a  revenue  annually  of  $100,000,000,  but 
this  has  been  cut  off  and  Cuba  represents  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  treasury.  The  Philippine 
Islands  also  paid  Spain  a  large  revenue  and  this 
too  has  been  cut  off.  As  everything  in  Spain  is 
now  taxed  that  can  be  taxed  without  inviting  an 
insurrection,  and  as  the  European  money-lenders 
refuse  any  more  loans,  the  financial  condition  of 
Spain  is  truly  pitiable. 

Dr.  Hiiiiter'8  Book  on  the  Lungs. 

ProgrrHH  of  Hediral  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter, 
of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives  all  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  the¬ 
ory  and  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption,  fully  explaining 
their  differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
local  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  antiseptic  medi 
cated  air  inhalations,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  of 
the  patient.  His  treatment  consists  of  healing 
and  cleansing  balms  applied  to  the  lunge  three 
times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  the 
application  of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air, 
and  Ailing  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors,  thus  keeping  up 
a  curative  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so  direct, 
common  sense,  and  successful. 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones  says:  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  give  all  the  information  I  can  concerning 
Dr.  Hunter  and  his  treatment. 

I  can  truly  say  that  with  God’s  blessing  I  am 
a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’  standing ; 
I  had  been  treated  by  seven  different  doctors, 
all  pronouncing  my  case  very  serious  and  some 
hopeless.  I  heard  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  called  on 
him  as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my  right 
lung,  which  to  me  looked  very  dark.  He  told 
me  he  could  cure  me  if  I  had  patience  and 
would  be  faithful  in  the  treatment,  but  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time. 

I  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and  work 
in  the  store.  My  friends  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  look  and  be  so  well,  for  they 
had  expected  to  bury  me  long  ago. 

I  flrmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable  condi¬ 
tion  at  all.  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I  feel  much 
interested  in  all  sufferers  of  such  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  May  God  bless  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  to 
your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  but  sympathetic,  friend, 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones, 
Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J, 

Dr.  Hunter's  Book  contains  many  smilar  let¬ 
ters  from  prominent  people  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  Evan¬ 
gelist  readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
45th  Street,  New  Y’ork, 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — The  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  pastor,  (965 
Greene  avenue, )  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
lectures  by  eminent  laymen,  to  be  given  on  the 
Sunday  evenings  of  February,  as  follows :  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th  —  Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor  —  “The 
Arrest  and  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a  Legal  Stand¬ 
point — Were  they  Lawfully  Conducted  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th— Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner— “The 
Moral  Side  of  Municipal  Ownership’’ :  February 
20th — Thomas  G.  Shearman,  Esq. — (Subject  an¬ 
nounced  later) ;  February  27th— Henry  Wynane 
Jessup,  Esq. — “The  Supreme  Duty  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen.’’  These  lectures  are  for  all  classes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  people. 

Rondout. — During  the  past  four  weeks,  the 
Rondout  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  of  its  beloved  Elders. 
Professor  William  E.  Bunton,  (Principal  for 
many  years  of  Ulster  Academy, )  was  stricken 
with  pneumonia  just  before  Christmas,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  we  laid  him  to  rest  in 
Montrepoee  Cemetery.  Hie  colleague.  Elder  D. 
B.  Abbey,  was  taken  ill  with  the  same  disease, 
about  two  weeks  since,  and  on  Tuesday  last  he, 
too,  passed  on  to  “join  the  great  majority.’’ 
Mr.  Abbey  has  been  the  faithful  and  efficient 
Superintendent  of  our  church  Sabbath  school 
for  many  years,  and  Professor  Bunton,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  both  withdrawing  their  names 
at  our  annual  election  in  December.  Both 
occupied  prominent  positions,  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  in  various  ways  in  the  community. 
While  we  know  that  with  them  all  is  well,  hav¬ 
ing  exchanged  the  “Church  Militant’’  for  the 
“Church  Triumphant,’’  and  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  their  vacant  places  cannot  readily  be 
filled,  yet  we  who  are  left,  while  bowing  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  Will,  would  heed  the  in¬ 
junction  to  “Go  forward,’’  laboring  in  His 
vineyard.  “The  workmen  fall,  but  the  work 
goes  on.  ’’ 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  in 
the  First  Church,  Middletown,  on  January  24th, 
at  which  twenty-two  ministers  and  twelve  Eld¬ 
ers  were  present.  Rev.  Alexander  D.  King  was 
released  from  Hempstead  and  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  order  that  he  may 
accept  a  unanimous  call  addressed  to  him  from 
the  Scotch  Westminster  Church  in  Chicago. 
Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  D.D.,  because  of  impaired 
health,  was  at  his  own  request  released  from  the 
First  Church,  Middletown.  Dr.  Gordon’s  pas¬ 
torate  has  extended  to  twelve  years  and,  having 
been  eminently  successful,  it  was  on  the  part 
of  both  the  church  and  Presbytery  with  reluct¬ 
ance  that  the  request  was  granted.  Dr.  Gordon 
retires  for  a  time  from  the  pastorate ;  and  ex 
pects  to  remove  to  W’ashington  City.  A  pastoral 
letter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  White 
Lake  congregation  was  adopted  and  a  copy  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  every  family  within  it. 
The  Home  Mission  Committee  was  also  in¬ 
structed  to  supply  the  church  till  the  next  stated 
meeting.  After  transacting  some  other  business 
of  merely  local  interest,  Presbytery  adjourned. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Warrensburoh.— Mr.  William  Ellis  Williams, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  has  been  called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Warrensburgh,  New  York.  Mr.  Williams  was 
married  on  January  19th,  at  the  Greenville  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  Jersey  City,  the  bride  being 
Miss  Lisette  C.  Jacob  of  Jersey  City.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  immediately  entered  upon  their 
new  work  in  Warrensburgh. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara. — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  Niagara  Presbytery  at  Middleport,  New 
York,  January  24th,  1898,  Rev.  John  C.  Mechlin, 
lately  a  missionary  to  Persia,  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Kittanning,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  hie  installation  over  the  Middle- 
port  Church,  February  8th.  1898.  Strong  hopes 
are  entertained  for  a  fruitful  ministry  in  his 
new  field.  R^v.  Duncan  uameron  was  also  re 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Steuben.  After 
ten  years  of  signal  success  in  Canisteo,  New 
York,  he  has  begun  a  pastorate  at  North  Tona- 
wanda.  Plans  are  already  maturing  for  a  new 
church  edifice.  Spiritually,  also,  all  is  hopeful. 
He  is  to  be  installed  on  the  evening  of  February 
15th,  1898.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  new 
Plan  of  Synodical  Missions.  Niagara  Presbytery 
hopes  to  help  this  important  movement  to  suc¬ 
cess. 

Hornellsville.  —  The  Hartshorn  Memorial 
Church  of  this  city  received  an  addition  to  its 
fellowship  of  twenty-five  on  .January  2.3d.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  nine  months  that  Rev.  Fred  E. 
Walton  has  been  its  pastor,  one  hundred  have 


Saved  from  Death. 


LIFE  WAS  EBBING  AWAY  WHILE  IN 
THE  MOUNTAINS. 

A  Woman  was  Rescued  when  in  a  Perilous  Plight. 
The  Novel  Method  Used  to  Save  Her. 


,From  the  I^rexs, 

Miss  Lola  Noble,  of  41(1  Ka.st.  Maine  Street,  Ottum¬ 
wa,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Noble,  the  shirt 
manufacturer,  has  accomplished  a  work  which  will 
not  only  benefit  her,  but  undoubtedly  be  of  service 
to  manv  others.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  undertaking; 
one  which  .she  may  feel  proud  of  and  amply  repaid 
for  her  indefatigable  efforts. 

A  reporter  of  the  Prexx,  hearing  of  her  succea.sful 
achievement,  sought  an  interview  with  her. 

Miss  Noble  seemed  cheerful,  hopeful  and  in  the 
best  of  health.  Apparently  she  had  not  .suffered 
any  ill  effects  from  her  efforts,  which  were  reported 
to  have  done  much  good. 

About  two  years  ago  she  accompanied  her  parents 
to  the  West,  and  re.sided  among  the  mountains  for 
several  months.  This  was  done  in  the  hope  that 
her  health  might  be  improved,  as  she  was  suffering 
from  anH‘mia,  Instead  of  the  change  of  climate 
benefiting  her,  she  rapidiv  l)ecame  worse  and  her 
parents  hastily  returnal  East  with  her. 

Reputable  physicians  weie  summoned  and  exer¬ 
cised  their  skill,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Her  condi¬ 
tion  became  worse  and  her  face  assumed  a  ghost-like 
appearance.  She  was  wasting  away  for  want  of 
blootl,  and  what  little  she  did  nave  was  watery  and 
In  a  depraved  state.  Any  slight  exertion  causra  ex¬ 
cessive  fatigue  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  She 
had  no  appetite  and  the  daintiest  viands  did  not 
tempt  her.  Her  cendition  was  deplorable  and  death 
seemed  nigh.  Many  of  her  friends  thought  she  was 
going  into  consumption. 

Finally  some  friends  advised  her  to  try  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People,  prepared  by  the 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 


been  added  to  its  roll,  eighty  on  confession  of 
faith,  and  twenty  by  letter.  It  has  a  nourish¬ 
ing  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  seventy  mem¬ 
bers  amd  a  growing  Sunday  school.  This  vigor¬ 
ous  branch  has  outgrown  its  room  and  must  soon 
enlarge  its  borders.  Mrs.  Hartshorn  has  gener¬ 
ously  quit-claimed  the  premises  to  the  Trustees, 
making  the  title  complete.  The  good  work  is 
still  going  on,  and  other  additions  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future.  S.  W.  P. 

Wolcott. — This  church,  under  the  efficient 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  H.  R.  Stevenson,  is  enjoy 
ing  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  materially 
and  spiritually.  NotwithetandiDg  the  scarcity 
of  money  occasioned  by. the  light  apple  crop  in 
that  section  this  year,  the  income  to  the  church 
from  pew  rentals  a  short  time  since  was  larger 
than  for  many  years,  and  all  the  meetings  and 
organizations  are  increasingly  well  sustained. 
Though  the  pastor  is  a  man  of  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship,  he  is  also  a  wide  awake,  all  around,  and 
thoroughly  consecrated  man;  a  solicitous,  sym 
pathetic  pastor  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  his  people  and  the  community.  The 
nearest  neighbors  say  he  has  an  ideal  minister's 
family,  hie  good  wife  being  a  niece  of  the  well 
known  E.  P.  Roe.  This  is  another  illustration 
that  some  of  the  rural  churches  are  bein^  served 
by  the  very  best  talent  in  the  denomination. 
This  pastorate  has  already  extended  over  a  period 
of  eight  years,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  as  much 
longer. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Irvington. — Evangelist  E.  Payson  Hammond 
who  has  been  holding  meetings  in  South  Plain- 
field  and  Plainfield  in  which  many  have  professed 
conversion,  is  now  holding  a  few  union  meetings 
in  Irvington,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  There  has  not  been  a  revival  for  many 
years  in  this  place,  and  we  are  praying  that 
many  may  be  1^  to  Christ.  Let  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  who  pray,  ask  God  for  a  bless¬ 
ing  upon  this  place. 

C,  E.  Wygkoff,  Pastor  Reformed  Church. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  at  its  inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  in  Camden,  January  25th,  dis¬ 
solved  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Brace,  D.D.,  and  the  church  at  Black 
wood.  Dr.  Brace’s  ill  health  was  the  cause  of 
his  request,  to  which  his  attached  congregation 


(Htumiva,  lomi. 

N.  Y.,  as  they  contain  in  a  condensed  form  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to 
the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 

They  had  learned  of  cases  similar  to  hers  which 
had  been  cured.  The  pills,  they  said,  were  inex¬ 
pensive,  only  costing  SO  cents  a  box,  or  six  boxes  for 
t2  50,  and  could  be  bad  at  any  drnnists. 

Miss  Noble  was  reluctant  to  try  the^m,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  all  possible  remedies  bad  been  tried,  and  the 
expense  had  been  considerable,  without  being  bene¬ 
fits.  Her  friends  were  so  enthusiastic  regarding 
the  good  qualities  of  the  pills  that  she  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  box,  and  purchased  one  from  E.  M.  B. 
Scott’s  drug  store. 

A  decided  improvement  was  noticeable  after  the 
pills  bad  been  taken  and  she  purchased  some  more. 
The  change  in  her  condition  was  so  great  that  after 
taking  four  boxes  of  the  remedy  she  considered  her¬ 
self  well  and  stopped  taking  the  medicine.  But  her 
severe  sickness  could  not  be  cured  so  soon  smd  she 
was  obliged  to  commence  taking  the  pills  again. 
After  using  a  few  more  boxes,  all  traces  of  her  fear¬ 
ful  disease  had  disappeared.  To-day  she  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  health,her  complexion  lieing  that  of  an  ideally 
healthy  young  lady,  and  she  is  as  active  as  in  her 
younger  days.  i 

Her  father  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  mar¬ 
velous  improvement  wrought  in  the  health  of  his 
daughter  through  the  merits  of  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills,  that  he,  too,  is  using  them,  and  is  rapidly  re¬ 
gaining  his  failing  health. 

Several  have  heard  of  Miss  Noble’s  case,  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  wonderful  pills  and  are  using 
them  with  satisfactory  results. 


reluctantly  acceded.  He  has  served  them  for 
thirty-two  years.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  1894.  The  Presbytery 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Thomas  Thompson  and  the  Elmer  Church.  The 
mission  of  the  Jewish  convent,  Philip  Sidersky, 
among  the  Hebrews  of  the  Jewish  Colonies  in 
South  Jersey,  was  favorably  reported  upon,  and 
the  work  was  commended.  The  Scots  Memorial 
was  also  commended,  an  enterprise  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  three 
ministers  pertaining  to  the  first  Presbytei^  in 
America,  of  which  any  minutes  exist,  in  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

ViRDEN. — A  very  successful  revival  meeting 
has  just  closed  here.  For  three  weeks,  the  Rev. 
W.  Id.  Maxton,  late  of  Lyons,  Kansas,  labored 
faithfully.  Thirty-seven  were  received  into 
fellowship  January  23d.  Twenty-two  receiving 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  John 
B.  Pomeroy.  Of  the  whole  number,  three  were 
by  letter,  and  thirty- four  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  Forty  have  been  added  on  profession 
since  October  1st,  and  four  by  letter. 

Frederick  T.  Pierson,  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Syracuse,  died  on  the 
morning  of  January  19tb,  1898.  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  of  heart  failure.  For  several  years 
he  bad  OMn  an  invalid.  He  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  14th.  1839,  in  the  village  of  Manlius,  and  at 
an  early  age  was  left  an  orphan  and  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  In  his  twenty- second  year 
he  went  to  California,  and  after  two  years  of 
study  began  work  ts  an  assayer  and  mining 
enginer.  By  close  application  to  business  and 
recognized  worth  he  met  with  marked  success, 
winning  a  high  place  in  his  chosen  profession. 
After  ten  years  of  active  life  on  the  Pacific  slope 
be  retired  from  business  and  returned  East.  In 
the  spring  of  1872,  he  married  Caroline  Gainer, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sylvester  Gardner  of  Fay¬ 
etteville.  A  few  years  later  they  removed  to 
Syracuse,  where  they  have  since  lived.  He  was 
a  genial,  public-spirited  citizen  of  steadfast  in¬ 
tegrity,  an  exemplary  Christian.  He  is  survived 
by  bis  widow,  Mrs.  Caroline  Gardner  Pierson, 
and  seven  children,  Frederick  T.  Jr.,  Robert 
H.,  Horace  H.,  Sarah  G.,  Herbert  V.,  Caroline 
E.,  and  Wallace  N.  Pierson. 
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In  Manufacture.”  2 


Walter  Baker  &Co’.s 


French  Organdies 


A  broad  white  satin  like  stripe  (raye)  is 
a  feature  of  the  weave  of  the  newest  of  this 
season’s  Organdies.  One  of  the  special 
designs  which  we  show  in  these  is  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  pattern  in  which  there  are  four 
different  color  effects,  the  predominating 
colors  in  each  being  Pink  and  Green,  Helio 
and  Green,  Helio  and  White  and  two  shades 
of  Green. 

One  detects  at  a  glance  in  this  design, 
and  in  others  of  our  collection,  work  of  the 
highest  artistic  skill  and  excellence,  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  are  the  blendings  of  color. 

Throughout  the  entire  line  of  wash  dress 
goods  our  stock  is  so  complete  that  we  con¬ 
fidently  challenge  the  most  careful  inspection. 


Cocoa 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Delicious. 

Nutritious. 


•  Costs  Less  Tban  One  Cent  a  Cnp. 


B«  Mire  that  you  get  the  genuine  article, 
made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  by 


I  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd.  « 

¥  ¥ 

¥  Established  1780.  ¥ 


“The  Linen  Store.” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 


Twenty =five  Cents 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  know  its  ARMOUR’S, 

CLEANSES  TnOROUOHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


m  postage  stamps  or  currency  -A  -A 


Address 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

ISO  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


ARMOUR 

SOAP 

WORKS 
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